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On Ou SANSCRIT aad PRACRIT Lmguagn 

[From tile Aaietic Besearehee, vol. vii. p. 199 — 331. Calratta, 
1801. 4to.1 

In a treatise on rhetoric, compiled for the use of MA- 
NiCYA CHANDKA, Roja of Tirabhucti or Tbrh&t, a brief 
enumeration of languages used by Hindu poets is quoted 
from two vnriters on the art of poetry. The following is a 
Uteral translation of both passages. 

“ Sanscnta, Priuritat Paiiaehif and Mhgadhif are in 
** short the four paths of poetry. The gods, &c. speak 
** Sanscrita ; benevolent genii, Praertta ; wicked demons, 
** Paiiachi ; and men of low tribes and the rest, M&gadhi. 
** But sages deem Sanscrita the chief of these four Ian- 
** goages. It is used three ways : in prose, in verse, and 
** in a mixture of both.” 

" Language, again, the virtuous have declared to be 
** fourfold, Sanscrita [or the polished dialect], Pr6crita 
** [or the vulgar dialect], ApabkranSa [or jargon], and 
** Miira [cnr mixed]. Sansenta is the speech of foe cdes- 
** tials, fiamed in grammatical institutes; PrSurita is 
** s imil ar to it, but manifold as a provincial dialect, and 
** otherwise ; and those languages, which are ungramma- 

tical, are spoken in their respective districts.” 

The PaiiaeU seems to be gibberidi, which dramatic 
poets make foe demons speak, when they bring these fiu. 
tastic beings on foe stage. The mixture of la n gu a ges 
noticed in the second quotation, is that which is empl<^red 
in dramas, as is expresdy said by the same author in a 
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lubsequent verse. It is not, then, a compound language, 
but a proper dialogue, in which different persons of the drama 
employ different idioms. Both the passages above— quoted 
are therefore ea^y reconciled. They, in fiict, notice only 
three tongues. 1. Scaucrtt, a polished dialect, the in- 
flections of which, with all its numerous anomalies, arc 
taught in grammatical institutes. This the dramatic poets 
put into the mouths of gods and of holy personages. 2. 
Praerity consisting cf provincial dialects, which are less 
refined and have a more imperfect grammar. In dramas it 
is spoken by women, benevolent genii, &c. 3. Magadhiy 
or Apabhraw^ay a jargon, destitute of regular grammar. 
It is used by the vulgar, and varies in different districts. 
The poets accordingly introduce into the dialc^e of plays 
a provincial jaigon, spoken by the lowest persons of the 
drama.* 

The languages of India are all comprehended in these 
three classes. The first contains Sanscrity a most polished * 
tongue, which was gradually refined until it became fixed 
in the classic writings of many elegant poets, most of whom 
are supposed to have flourished in the century preceding 
the Christian era. It is c«iltivated by learned Hindus 
throughout India, as the language of science and of litera- 
ture, and as the repository of their law, civil and religious. 

* Smuat'tta U the passive participle of a compound verb, formed 
by preying the preposition tarn to the crude verb rriT, and by 
interposing the letter s when this compound is used in the sense of 
embellishment. Its literal meaning then is ** adorned and when 
applied to a language it signifies *' polished.” friertta is a similar 
derivative from the same crude verb, with pm prefixed : the most 
common acceptation of this word is " outcast, or man of the lowest 

class as applied to a language it signifies “ vulgar.” AptMnmSa 
is derived from blirtti, “ to fall down it signifies a word, or dialect, 
which falls oft' from correct etymology. Grammarians use iSmserl'Ia 
as signifying duly formed or regularly inflected and ApMtra^ 
for false grammar. 
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It evidently druws its origin (and some steps of its progmss 
may even now be traced) from a primeval tongue, which 
was gradually refined in vaiious climates, and. became 
Sanscrit in India, Pnhlavi in Persia, and Greek on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Like other very ancient 
langu^es, Sanscrit abounds in inflections, which are, how- 
ever, more anomalous in this than in the other languages 
here alluded to ; and which are even more so in the obso- 
lete dialect of the Vedas, than in the polished speech of 
the classic poets. It has nearly shared the fate of all 
ancient tongues, and is now become almost a dead lan- 
guage ; but there seems no good reason for doubting that 
it was once universally spoken in India. lU name, and 
the reputed dilKeulty of its grammar, have led many per- 
sons to imagine that it has been refined by the concerted 
efforts of a few priests, who set themselves about inventing 
a new language ; not, like all other tongues, by the gra- 
dually improved practice of good writers and polite speakers. 
The exquisitely refined system by which the grammar of 
Sanscrit is taught, has been mistaken for the refinement 
of the language itself. The rules have been supposed to 
be anterior to the practice, but this supposition is gratui- 
tous. In Sanscrit, as in every otiier known tongue, gium- 
marians have not invented etymology, but have only 
contrived nd(>s to teach wliat was already established by 
approved practice. 

There is one peculiarity of Sanscrit compositions which 
may also have su^ested the opinion that it could never be 
a spoken language. 1 allude to what might be termed the 
euphonical orthography of Sanscrit. It consists in extend- 
ing to syntax the rules for tlie permutation of letters in 
etymology. Similar rules for avoiding incompatible sounds 
in compound terms exist in all languages ; this is sometimes 
effected by a deviation from orthography in the pronunda- 
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tion of w(»ds ; sometimes by altering one or more letters to 
make the spelling correspond with the pronunciation. These 
roles have been more profoundly inyestigated by Hindu 
grammarians than' by those of any other nation ; and they 
have completed a system of orthography which may be 
justly termed euphonical. They require all compound terms 
to be reduced to this standard, and Sanscrit authors, it 
may be observed, delight in compounds of inordinate 
length : the whole sentence, too, or even whole periods, 
may, at the pleasure of die author, be cmnbined like the 
elements of a single word, and good writers generally do 
so. In common speech this could never have been prac- 
tised. None but well-known compounds would be used by 
any speaker who wished to be understood, and each word 
would be distincdy articulated independently of the terms 
which precede and follow it. Such, indeed, is the present 
practice of those who still speak die Sanscrit languid ; 
and they deliver themselves with such fluency, as is suffi- 
cient to prove that Sanscnt may have been spoken in 
former times with as much fecility as the contemporary 
dialects of the Greek language, m the more modmn dialects 
of die Aralnc tongue. I shall take occasicm again to allude 
to this topic, after explaining at large what are, and by 
whom were composed, those grammatical institutes, in 
which the Sanscnt language is framed, accordmg to the 
author above-quoted ; or by whidi (for the meaning is ill- 
oonvqmfl literal translation) words are correcdy formed 

and inflected. 

PXiriNi, the fother of Sanscrit grammar, lived in so 
remote an age, that he ranks ammig those ancient sages 
vriioBe fobulous history occupies a conspicuous place in the 
JRardiSos, or Indian theogonies.* The name is a patro- 

* Every PUrMa tresto of five an^ecU: the ereation of the uni* 
vene, its |iragr«M, end the renovation of worlds ; the genealogy of 
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nymic, indicatiog his descent from Panin; but, according 
to the Paur&i^a legends, he vras grandson of DhvALA, 
an inspired le^lator. Whatever may be the true history 
of PAnini, to him the S&tras, or succinct aphorisms of 
grammar, are attributed by universal consent: his system 
is groimded on a profound investigation of the analc^es in 
both the regular and the anomalous inflections of the 
Sanscrit language. He has combined those analogies in 
a very artifleial manner; and has tltus compressed a most 
copious etymology into a very narrow compass. His pre- 
cepts are indeed numerous,* but they have been framed 
with the utmost conciseness ; and this great brevity is the 
result of very ingenious methods which have been contrived 
for this end, and for the purpose of assisting the student’s 
memory. In PAnini’s system, the mutual relation of all 
the parts marks that it must have been completed by its 
author : it certainly bears internal evidence of its having 
been accomplished by a single effort, and even the correc- 
tions which are needed cannot be interwoven with the text. 
It must not be hence inferred, that PAnini was unaided 
by the labours of earlier grammarians. In many of his 
precepts he cites the authority of his predecessors, some- 
times for a deviation from a general rule, often for a gram- 
matical canon which has universal cogency. He has even 
employed some technical terms without defining, them, 
because, as his commentators remark, those terms were 
already introduced by earlier grammarians.!^ None of the 

gods and heroes ; chronology, according to a fabulous system ; and 
heroic history, containing the achievements ofdcmi-giids and heroes. 
Since each Puraka contains a cosmogony, with niythologicai and 
heroic history, the works which bear that title may not inaptly be 
compared to the Grecian theogonies. 

* Not fewer than 3,996. 

t SloALTA, Qabota, CISyapa, Gai.ava, ayana, and others. 

t In a few instances ho quotes fonuct grammars to refute them. 
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more ancient works, however, seem to be now extant: 
being superseded by his, they have probably been disused 
for ages, and are now perhaps totally lost. * 

A performance such as the Puniniyu grammar must 
inevitably contain many errors. The task of coiTcctiiig its 
inaccuracies has been executed by CATYAYANA,f an in- 
spired saint and lawgiver, whose history, like that of all 
the Indian stipes, is involved in tlic impenetrable darkness 
of mythology. His annotations, entitled VarticfUf restrict 
those among the Paniniya rules which are too vague, 
enlaige others which are too limited, and mark numerous 
exceptions which had escaped the notice of PAnini 
himself. 

The amended rules of grammar have been formed into 
memorial verses by BhartuT-hari, whose metrical apho- 
risms, entitled CuTic&, have almost equal authority with 
the precepts of PAn'Ini and emendations of CAtyayana. 
If the popular traditions concerning BiiartrY-hari be 
well founded, he lived in the century preceding the Chris- 
tian era;:]; for he is supposed to be the same with the 
brother of VicramAditya, and the period when this 
prince reigned at Vjjayini is determined by the date of the 
Samvat era. 

The studied brevity of the Paniniya Sutreu renders 

* Definitions of some technical tenns, tog^ethcr with grammatical 
axioms, are also cited from those ancient works in the commentaries 
on PlfiiNi. They are inserted in a compilation entitled Taribhashd^ 
which will be subsequently noticed. The various original authorities 
of Sanscrit grammar, as enumerated in a memorial verse, are eight 
in number, wz. Indra, Char ora, Ca^acritsna, ApiAali, SIca- 
flTANA, PlfilNl, AmERA, and JlNiNORA. 

t This name likewise is a patronymic. 

{ A beautiful poem has been composed in his name, containing 
moral reflections, which the poet supposes him to make on the dis- 
covery of his wife's infidelity. It consists of either three nr four 
Saiacaa^ or centuries of couplets. 
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them in the highest degree obscure. Even with the 
knowledge of the key to their interpretation, the student 
finds them ambiguous. In the application of them when 
understood, he discovers many seeming contradictions; 
and, with every exertion of practised memory, he must 
experience the utmost difficulty in combining rules dis- 
persed in apparent confiision through dificrent portions of 
PkiiiNi’s eight lectures. A commentary was therefore 
indispensably requisite. Many were composed by ancient 
grammarians to elucidate the text of PAmtni. A most 
copious one on the emendations of his rules was compiled 
in very ancient times by an uncertain author. This volu- 
mmous work, known by the title of Mahtthhashya, or the 
great commentary, is ascribed to Patanjali, a ffibulous 
personage, to whom mythology has assigned the shape 
of a serpent. In this commentary almost every rule is 
examined at great length. All possible interpretations 
dte proposed : and the true sense and import of the rule 
are deduced through a tedious train of argument, in which 
all foreseen objections are considered and refuted, and 
the wrong interpretations of the text, with all the argu- 
ments which can be invented *o support them, are obviated 
or exploded. 

Voluminous as it is, the MaMAhiuhya has not exhausted 
the subject on which it treats. Its defidencies have been 
supplied by the annotations of modem grammarians. The 
most celebrated among these scholiasts of the Bhathya is 
CAiTAfA, a learned Cashmirian. His annotations are 
almost equally copious with the commentary itself. Yet 
they, too, are loaded by numerous glosses ; among which 
the old and new Vtvearuias are most ei^^med. 

The difficulty of comlnning the dispersed rales of gram- 
mar, to inflect any one verb or noun through all its varia- 
tions, renders further aid necessary. Thiif seems to have 
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been anciently afforded in TOcabalarieB» one ci wbidi ax* 
hibited the verba dasaed in the order implied by the 
ayatem of PAiiiNi, the other omtained nouna arnuiged 
on a aimilar plan. Both probably cited the preeqita 
which moat be remmnbered in conjugating and declining 
each verb and noon. A catalogue of veaba, claaaed in 
regular order, but with few referencea to the rulea of 
etymology, ia extant, and is known by the title of DkA- 
tup&Ut. It may be conaidered aa an ai^>endix to the 
grammar of PkiriNi; and ao may hia treatiae on the 
pronunciation of vocal aounda, and the treatiae of Ykaca 
on obsdete worda and acceptati(m8 peculiar to the Vida. 
A nnmeroua claaa of derivative nouns, to which he haa 
only alluded, have been reduced to rule, under the head 
of UA&dij or the termination u 8ic. ; and the precepta 
reapecting the gender of nouns have been, in like manner, 
arranged in SHirat, which are formed on the same prin- 
cifdes with PAiriNi’s roles, and which are considered as' 
almost equally ancient. Another supplement to hia gram- 
mar is entitled GaAap&iaf and contains lists of words 
comprehended in various grammatical rules, under the 
designation of some single word, with the term " Ac." 
annexed to it. These supplements are due to various 
authors. The subject of gender alone has been treated by 
more than one writer reputed to be inspired ; namely, by 
CAtyAyana, G6bhila, and others. 

These subsidiary parts of the P&Mniya grammar do not 
require a laboured commentary; excepting only the cata- 
log^ of verbs, which does need annotation ; and which is, 
in truth, a proper groundwork for a complete review of all 
the rules of etymology that are applicable to each verb.* 

* The number of verbal roots amounts to 1,750 nearly; exclusit-c 
of many obsolete words omitted in the Dh&tup&tn, but noticed in the 
Stttmii as the roots of certun derivatives. The crude verbs, however. 
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The Vntti njfoaot a'Very cdebrated work, is, I believe, « 
oommentaiy of this sort.* It is mentioned by MAJTakT A 
BACSHiTA, the author of tbe2>d4Ktf j9radi(pa, as the work 
ehidfly consulted by him in compiling his brief annotations 
on the jJh&tupSAa. A very voluminous commentary on 
the catalogue of verbs, was compiled under tiie patronage 
of Satama, minister of a chieftain named Bucc a bAta and 
is entitled M&dhaviySi vntti. It thoroughly explains the 
signification and inflection of each verb ; but at Ibe same 
time enters largely into scholastic refinonents on general 
grammar. 

Such vast works as the MahSibkashya and its scholia, 
with the voluminous annotaticms on the catalogue of verbs, 
ate not adapted for general instruction. A conciser com- 
mentary must have been always requteite. The best that 
is now extant is entitled the Caiica vrtttif or commentary 
composed at VaraAui. The author, JatAditya, in a 
short ptefece explains his design : * to gather the essence 
of a science dispersed in the early commentaries, in the 
Sh&shya, in copious dictionaries of verbs and of nouns, 
and in other works.’ He has well fulfilled the task which 
he undertook. His gloss explains in persjncuous language 
the meaning and application of each role : he adds exam- 


are more Dumerous, because many roots, containing the same radical* 
letters, are variously conjugated in diiFerent senses. The whole num- 
ber of crude verbs separately noticed in the catalogue exceeds three 
thousand. From each of these are deduced many compound verbs, - 
by prefixing one or more prepositions to the verbal root. Such com- 
pounds often deviate very widely in their signification, and some even 
in their inflections, from the radical verb. The derivative verbs, 
again, are numerous; such as causals, frequentatives, &c. Honcc 
it may be readily perceived how copious this branch of grammar 
must be. 

* I have not yet had an opportunity of inspecting cither this or its 
gloss. . It has been described to mo as a commentary on the CAiicn 
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pies, and quotes, in their proper places, the necessary 
emendations from the V&rticas and Bhluhya, Though 
he never deviates into frivolous disquisitions nor into tedious 
reasoning, hut expounds the text as succmctly as could 
consist with perspicuity, his work is neverthdess volumi- 
nous ; and yet, copious as it is^ the commentaries on it, 
and the annotations on its cc^mentaiies, are stUl more 
voluminous. Amongst the most cdebiated is the Podlo- 
of Haeadatta mi£ba, a grammarian whose 
authority is respected almost equally wiih ;that. of the au- 
thor. on whose text he comments. The annotators on this, 
again, are numerous-; but it would be useless to insert a 
long list of their names, or of the titles of their works. 

Excellent as the Casica vrttti undoubtedly is, it partakes 
of the defects which- have been imputed to PA.nimi*s text. 
Following the same order in which the original j^les are 
arranged, it is well adapted to assist the student in 
acquiring a critical knowledge of the Sanscrit ttmgue. 
But 'for one w^ studies the rudiments of the language a 
difierent arrangement is requisite, for the sake of bringing 
into one view the rules., which must be remembered in the 
inflections of one word, and those which must be combined 
even for a single variation of a single term. Such a gram- 
mar has been compiled within a few centuries past by 
RAmachandba,. an eminent grammarian. It is entitled 
Pracriya caumtH^. The rules are PAiriNi’s, and the expla- 
nation of them is abridged from the ancient commentaries ; 
but the arrai^ment is wholly Afferent. It proceeds from 
the elements of writing to definitions; thence to ortho- 
graphy: it afterwards exhibits the inflectitms of nouns 
according to case, number, and gender ; notices the inde- 
clinables ; and proceeds to the uses of the cases. It sub- 
joins tlie rules of apposition, by which compound terms 
sirp formed ; the etymol<^ of patronymics and other 
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denvatives from nouns ; and the reduplication of particles, 
&c. In the second part it treats of the conjugation of 
verbs arranged in ten dasses: to these primitives succeed 
derivative verbs, formed from verbal roots or from nouns. 
The rules concerning diflerent voices follow ; they are suc- 
ceeded by precepts regarding the use of the tenses ; and 
the work condudes with the etymology of verbal nouns, 
gerunds, supines, and partidples. A supplement to it con- 
tains the anomalies of the dialect in which the Veda is 
composed. 

The outline of PAnini’s arrangement is simple; but 
numerous exceptions and frequent digressions have involved 
it in much seeming confusion. The two first lectures (the 
first section espedally, which is in a manner the key of 
the whole grammar) contain definitions ; in the three next 
are collected the affixes, by which verbs and nouns are 
inflected. Those which appertain to verbs occupy the 
third lecture : the fourth and fifth contain such as are 
affixed to nouns. The remaining three lectures treat of 
the changes which roots and afiixes undergo in special 
cases, or by general rules of orthography, and which are 
all effected by the addition or by the substitution of one or 
more elements.* The apparent simplicity of the design 
vanishes in the perplexity of the structure. The endless 
pursuit of exceptions and of linutatioiis so disjoins the 
general precepts, that the reader cannot keep in view thdr 
intended connexion and mutual relation. He wanders in 
an intricate maze, and the clew of the labyrinth is conti- 
nually slipping from his hands. 

The order in which RAmaciiandra has delivered the 
rules of grammar is oertaiidy preferable ; but the SHurat of 
PAnini, thus detached from thdr context, are wholly unui* 


* R von, the wpiinyiim ' of s kttcr is considered as the substitution 
of a blank. 
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tdligibk. Without the commentator’s exposition, they are 
indeed what Sir Wilmam Jones has somewliere termed 
them, ** dark as the darkest oracle.” Even with the ud 
of a comment, they cannot be fully understood until they 
are perused with the proper context. Notwithstanding this 
defect, BnAffbji dIcshita,* who revised the Caumuc^, 
has for very substantial reasons adhered to the PSuiin^a 
sdtras. That able grammarian has made some useful 
changes in the arrangement of the Praeriya: he has 
amended the explanation of the rules, which was in many 
places incorrect or imperfect ; he has remedied many omis- 
sions, has enlarged the examples, and has noticed the most 
imjwrtant instances where the dder grammarians disagree, 
or where classical poets have deviated from the strict rules 
of grammar. This excellent work is entitled Siddh&nta 
cautnudi. The author has very properly followed the 
example of RAmachandra, in excluding all rules that 
are peculiar to the obsolete dialect of tiie Fecfa, or which 
relate to accentuation ; for this also belongs to the Vida 
alone. He has collected them in an appendix to the 
Siddhemta caumudi ; and has subjoined, in a second 
appendix, rules concerning the gender of nouns. The other 
supplements of PAnini’s grammar are interwoven by this 
author with the body of his work. 

The Hindus delight in scholastic disputation. Their 
grammarians induce this propensity as much as their 
lawyers and their sophists.'!’ Bha'H‘6j1 dIcshita has 
provided an ample store of controversy in an argumentative 
commentary on his own grammar. This work is entitled 

* DcscendaaU of BuAffdjf in the fifth or sixth 1 

told, now livings at Benares. He must have flourished, then, between 
one and two centuries agfo. 

t Many sc)>anitc treatises on different branches of g^eneral gram- 
mar are wry properly considered as appertaining to the science of 
logic. 
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PrauAha man6ram&. He also composed a very voluminous 
commentaiy on the eif;ht lectures of PAnini, and gave it 
the title of Stibda causikbha. The only portion of it I 
have yet seen reaches no farther than to the end of the 
first section of PAnini's first lecture. But this is so diffu- 
sive, that, if the whole have been executed on a similar 
plan, it must triple the ponderous volume of the Mahit- 
hh&shya itself. I have reason, however, for doubting that 
it was ever completed. 

The commentaries on the Siddh&nta cmtmudi and Jlfa- 
•nCrama are very numerous. The most celebrated shall be 
here briefly noticed. 1. The Tatiea hCdhini expounds the 
Siddfianta: it is the work of JmyAnAndra sauaswatI, 
anascetic,andthepupilof VamanAndra swAmI. 2. The 
Stibdendu ftic'hara is another commentary on BHA’H‘6ji*s 
grammar. It was composed by a successor,* if liot a de- 
scendant, of that grammarian. An abridgment of it, 
which is very generally studied, is tlie work of NAgAsa, 
son of Siva sHAffA and pupil of Hari dIcsiiita. He 
was patronised, as appears from his preface, by the pro- 
prietor of SrtngavSra pura.* Though called an abridg- 
ment, this Laghu &tbdendu is a, voluminous performance. 
3. Tlie Laghu ^bdaratna is a commenta^ on the Man6- 
rama of Bha'H' 6 j 1 dIcshita, by the author’s grandson, 
Hari dIcshita. Tliis work is not improperly termed an 
abridgment, since it is short in comparison with most* other 
commentaries on grammar. A laiger performance on the 
same topics, and with the same title of &ibda ratnUf was 
composed by a professor of this school. 4 . BAla Aarman 
PAgondiya, who is either fouith or fifth in succession 
from BiiAfi'fiji, as professor of grammar at Benares, has 
written commentaries on the Caustubhaf Sabda ratna^ and 


* A town on the Ganpren, marked Slnghorr^ in Rrknki/r raapR. 
It. is situated aliove Ftahnltid. 
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SabdSnduiec'hara. Hig-fetlisr, BaidyanAt’ha BHAffA', 
largely annotated the Paribhmhindu ^'hara of NAohsA 
BHAffA, which is an argumentative commentary on a 
collection of grammatical axioms mid definitions cited by 
the glossarists of PAnini. This compilation, entitled Pa- 
ribhasha, has also furnished the text for other controversial 
performances bearing similar titles. 

While so many commentaries have been written on the 
Siddhanta caumudi, the Pretcriya caumudi has not been 
neglected. The scholiasts of this, too, are numerous. The 
most known is ChYshna pan/iita ; and his work has 
been abridged by his pupil Jayanta, who has given the 
title of Tatwa eliandra to a very excellent compendium.* 
On the other hand, CRisiiNA pan/iita has had tlie fate 
common to all noted grammarians, since his work has 
employed a host of commentators who have largely com- 
mented on it. 

The CaumudiSf incicpendentiy even of their numerous 
commentaries, have been, found too vast and intricate for 
young students. Abridgments of the Siddhanta caumudi 
have been tlierefore attempted by several authors with 
unequal degrees of succecs. Ofi three such abridgments 
one only seems to deserve present notice. It is the 
Madhya caumudif and is accompanied by a similar com- 
))cndium of annotations, entitled Madhya manhrama. The 
name indicates, tliat it holds a middle place between the 
diffuse original and the jejune abstracts called Laghu 
caumudi, tcc. It contains such of PAnini’s rules as are 
most universal, and adds to each a short but perspicuous 
expontion. It omits only the least common exceptions and 
limitations. 


* Finished by him, as ap^iears fi-om a po.stscript to the book, in the 
year 1687 of the Samvai era. Though he studied at Benares, he 
appears to have been born on the banks of the ri\*er marked 

TifiiUe in Rrnnri«> map. 
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^ snrTFTY . . 

When Sanscrit was the langtiage of Indian courts, and 
was cultivated not only by persons who devoted themselves 
to religion and literature, but also by princes, lawyers, 
soldiers, physicians, and scribes (in short, by the first three 
tribes, and by many classes included in the fourth), an 
easy and popular grammar must have been needed by 
persons who could not waste the best years of their lives in 
the study of words. Such grammars must always have 
been in use; tliose, however, which are now studied are not, 

I believe, of very ancient date. The most esteemed is 
the Sarasvoata, together with its commentary named 
C/iandrica. It seems to have been formed on one of the 
Caumud'tSf by translating PAnini’s rules into language 
that is intelligible independently of the gloss, and without 
the necessity of adverting to a different content. 

Another popular grammar, which is in high* repute in 
Bengal, is entitled MugdhaMdba, and is accompanied by 
a commentary. It is the work of V6pADfivA, and pro- 
ceeds upon a plan grounded on tliat of the Cautiiudfs ; but 
the author has not been content to translate the rules of 
PAmini and to adopt his technical terms. He has, on the 
contrary, invented new terms and-^ontrived new abbreviations. 
The same author likewise composed a metriciil catalogue of 
verbsalphabeticallyarranged. It is named Cavicaljpadruma, 
and is intended as a substitute for the Dhutupata, 

The chief inconvenience attending V5fa»Ava’s innova- 
tion is, that commentaries and scholia, written to elucidate 
poems and works of science, must be often unintelligible to 
those who have studied only his grammar, and tliat the 
writings of his scholars must be equally incomprehensible 
(wherever a grammatical subject is noticed) to the students 
of the PaMniya. Accordingly the PaA^its of Bengal are' 
cut off, in a manner, from communication on grammatical 
topics with the learned of other provinces in India. Even 
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etymological dictionariesi such as the commentaries on the 
metrical vocabularies^ which I shall next proceed to men- 
tion, must be unintelligible to them. 

It appears from the pre&ces of many different gram-- 
treatises, that works entitled Dh&tu and Nama 
p&royaAct were formerly studied. They must have com- 
prehended, as their title implies, the whole of the verbs 
and nouns” appertaining to the language ; and, since they 
are mentioned as very voluminous, they must probably-' 
have contained references to all the rules applicable to 
every single verb and noun. Uaradatta’s explanation 
of the title confinns this notion. But it does not appear 
that any work is now extant under this title. The Dha- 
tupaia, with its commentaries, supplies the place of the 
Dhatuparayana. A collection of dictionaries and voca- 
bularies, in like manner, supplies the want of the Nama 
parayaAa. These then may be noticed in this place as a 
branch of grammar. 

Tlie best and most esteemed vocabulary is the Amera 
cisha. Even the bigotry of Sancara AchArya spared 
this, when he proscribed the other works_^of^AMERA 
SIN HA.* Like most other Sanscrit dictionaries, it is 

• Aaikra sinha was an eminent poet and one of the nine gems (for 
so these poets were called), who were the ornament of VicramI- 
ditya’s court. Unfortunately he held the tenets of a heterodox sect, 
and his poenis are said to have perished in the persecutions fomented 
by intolerant philosophers against the persons and writings of both 
Jainas and Bauddhas. The persecution, instigated by Sanoaba 
and Udayana aciiarva, was enforced, perhaps from political mo- 
tives, l)y princes of the f^aishAavO' md Sawa sects, who compelled the 
Bauouiia inonarchs to retire from Hindustan^ and to content them- 
selves with their dominions of Lasatfi and Bhutet* It would be curi- 
ous to investigate the date of this important revolution. The present 
conjecture, (for it is little more than mere conjecture) is partly 
founded upon some acknowledgments made by PaASitSf who confess 
that San( ARA and Udayana persecuted the heterodox sects and 
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tmranged in verae toidd the memory. Synon 3 nnouB words 
are collected into one or more verses, and placed in fifteen 
difierent chapters, which treat of as many difierent sub- 
jects. The sixteenth contains a few homonymous terms^ 
arranged alphabetically, in the Indian manner, by the 
final consonants. The seventeenth chapter is a pretty full 
catalogue of indedinables, which European philologists 
would call adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections, but which Sanscrit grammarians consider as 
indeclinable nouns. The last chapter of the Amera c6sha 
is a treatise on the gender of nouns. Another vocabulary 
by the same author is often cited by his commentators, 
under the title of Amera mala. 

Numerous commentaries have been written on the Amera 
c6sha. The chief object of them is to explain the deriva- 

proscribed their books ; and partly on the evidence of the engraved 
plate found at Mudgagiri^ and of the inscription on the pillar found 
at Bed&l (See As. Rbs. vol. i. p. 123 and 133), from which it appears 
that DAvapIla o^va belonged to the sect of Buddha, and that he 
reigned over Bengai^m^ Cark6ka as well as lAsata and Bh&ta, and 
had successfully invaded after traversing as a conqueror the 

Viikdhga range of mountains. His descendants, as far as the fourth 
generation, governed a no less extensive empire; as appears from the 
inscription on the pillar at Bed6l. I must however acknowledge, 
that this last mentioned inscription does not indicate any attachment 
to the sect of Buddha. This may be accounted ibr, by supposing that 
the worshippers of GbYshA’A and of RIma, or whatever other sects 
prevailed, were then as cordial to the followers of Buddha, as they 
now are towards each other. The kiog and his minister might belong 
to different sects. 

Amrra is mentioned in an inscription at Buddha gag& as the 
founder of a temple at that place. (As. Res. vol. i; p. 284.) This 
circumstance may serve to explain why his works have been proscribed 
with peculiar inveteracy, as it is acknowledged by many Bakdits that 
they have been. He was probably a sealous sectarist. 

This is, however, by no means certain : and BhInuj! DfcsniTA, 
in his commentary on the Amera cbsha^ denies that there is any evi- 
dence to prove that the author belonged to the sect of Jmnas. 
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tions of the nouns and to supply tlie principal deficiencies of 
the text. Sanscrit etymologists scarcely acknowledge a 
single primitive amongst tlic nouns. When unable to trace 
an etymology which may be consistent with the acceptation 
of the word, they are content to derive it, according to 
grammatical rules, from some root to which the word has 
no affinity in sense. At other times they adopt fanciful 
etymologies from Purarias or from Tantras : but, in gene*, 
nd, the derivations are accurate and instnictive. The best 
known among these commentaries of the '^wera c6sha is 
the Pada chandrica, compiled from sixteen older com- 
mentaries by VrYhaspati, suraamed Mucuf a^ or at full 
length Raya Mucuf a mani. It appears from the inci- 
dental mention of the years then expired of astronomical eras, 
that Mucuf A made this compilation in the 4.532d year of the 
Cali yug, which corresponds with A. D. 1430. Achyuta 
. iAi.i.Acl has abridged MucufA's commentary, but with- 
out acknowledgment ; and has given the title of Vykdhya 
pradipa to his compendium. On tlic otlier hand, BhAn dj! 
DtesHiTA has revised the same compilation, and has cor- 
rected the numerous eiTors of Mucuf a, who often derives 
words from roots tliat are unknown to the language, or 
according to rules which have no place in its grammar. 
BhAnujI has greatly improved the plan of the work, by 
inserting from other authorities the various acceptations of 
words exhibited by Am era in one or two senses only. 
This excellent compilation is entitled Vyadhyh sudh&. 

The Amera c6shat as has been already hinted, gives a 
very incomplete list of words that have various acceptations. 
This defect is well supplied by the Mediidf a dictionary so 
named from its author, M^dinIcar. It contains words 
that bear many senses, arranged in alphabetical order by 
the final consonants ; and a list of homonymous indeclin- 
ables is subjoined to it. A similar dictionary, compiled by 
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MahASwara and entitled VtMea praeasa, is much con- 
sulted, though it be very defective, as has been justly 
remarked by MAdinIcar. It contains, however, a very 
useful appendix on words spelt more than one way; and 
another on letters which are liable to be confounded, such 
as p and b ; and another, again, on the gender of nouns. 
These subjects are not separately treated by MAoinIcar ; 
but he has, on the other hand, specified the genders with 
great care in the body of the work. The exact age of the 
Medini is not certainly known; but it is older than 
Mvcuf a’s compilation, since it is quoted by this author. 

Amera’s dictionary does not contain more than ten 
thousand different words; yet the Sanscrit language is 
veiy copious. The insertion of derivatives, that do not at 
all deviate firom their regular and obvious import, has been 
very properly deemed superfluous. Compound 'epithets, 
and other compound terms, in which the Sanscrit language 
is peculiarly rich, are likewise omitted ; excepting such as 
are especially appropriated, by a limited acceptation, either 
as titles of deities, or as names of plants, animals, Ac. In 
fact, compound terms are formed at pleasure, according to 
tiie rules of grammar ; and must generally be interpreted 
in strict conformity with those rules. Tedmical terms, too, 
are mostly excluded from general dictionaries and consigned 
to separate nomenclatures. The Amera cdsitay then, is 
..less defective than might be inferred from the small nunr- 
ber of words explained in it. Still, however, it needs a 
supplement. The HaravaU may be used as such. It is a 
vocabulary jof uncommon words, compiled by Purvsh6t- 
tama, the author of an etymological work, and also of a 
little collection of monograms, entitled. JSc6cshara. His 
HaramU was compiled by him under the patrons^ of 
DhrYtasinha. It is noticed by MkniNicAR, and seems 
to be likewise anterior to the Viknui 
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The remaining deficiencies of the Amera c6sha are sup> 
plied by consulting other dictionaries and vocabularies ; such 
as HelAyvdha’s, VAchespati’s, the DharoAi cdsha, or 
some other. Sanscrit dictionaries are indeed very nume- 
rous. Purush6ttama and MhniNicAR name the Ut- 
paliniy Sabdan&ava, and Sansar&vartay as works consulted 
by them. Piirush6ttama adds the names of VAches- 
PATi, VvAfii, and VicramAditya ; but it is not quite 
clear whether he mentions them as the authors and patrons 
of these, or of other dictionaries. MfiniNicAR adds a 
fourth vocabulary, called Namamald, and with similar 
obscurity subjoins the celebrated names of BhAguri, 
Vararvchi, SASwata, B6pAlita, and RANTinfivA. 
He then proceeds to enumerate the dictionaries of Amera, 
SubhAnga, HelAyudha, G6verdhana, Rabhasa 
pAla, and the Ratna c6sAa; with the vocabularies of 
Rudra, Dhananjaya, and GangAbhara; as also the 
RharaM c6sha, Haravati, Vrihad amara, JVicaAcla sisha, 
and Ratnamala. Many of these are cited by the com- 
mentators on Amera and by the scholiasts on different 
poems. The following are also frequently cited ; some as 
etymologists, the rest as lexicographers : SwAmI, Durga, 
Sarvadhara,VAman A, Chandra, and the authors of the 
Vayayanti, Namanidhana, Haima, VrUat-nigkaAH, See. 
To this list might be added the An&carfha dhwani man- 
jariy Nan&rfhay and other vocabularies of homonymous 
terms ; the Rwiructi, Bhuripray6ga cdshay and other lists 
of words spelt in more than one way; and the various 
^ghaAHs or nomenclatures, such as the Dhanwantari^ 
nighaAia and RSya nighafAay which contain lists of the 
materia medica; and the NighaAAi of tire Veda, which 
explains obsolete words and unusual acceptations.* 

* The M'rufld, » explained in SirtVii.MAM JonksV treatise on the 
literature of the Hindus, belongs to the same class with the NiyhaAU of 
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Before I proceed to mention other languages of India, 
it may be proper to mention, that the school of Senar&t 
now uses the Siddhanta caumudi, and other works of 
BHAff6ji, as the same school formerly did tlie Caiica 
vrtiti. The Pracriya caumudi, with its commentaries, 
maintains its ground among the learned of Mit'hila or 
TirhiU. In both places, however, and indeed throughout 
India, the Mahahhashya continues to be the standard of 
Samcrit grammar : it is therefore studied by all who are 
ambitious of acquiring a critical knowledge of the language. 
The JEfartcartca, with its commentaries by HhuAKAjA and 
PunjarAja, was probably in use witli a school that once 
flourished at ZJjjayitd, but it does not seem to be now 
generally studied in any part of India. 

The second class of Indian languages compreliends the 
written dialects which are now used in the' intercourse of 
civil life, and which are cultivated by lettered men. The 
author of a passage already quoted includes all such dialects 
under the general denomination of PracrU : but this term 
is commonly restricted to one language, namely, to the 
Saratwati bala haM, or the speech of children on the 
banks of the Saraswati.* Thereds reason to believe -that 
ten polished dialects formerly prevailed in as many different 
civilized nations, who occupied all the fertile provinces of 
Hindust&n and tire Doeskin. Evident traces of them still 
exist. They shall be noticed in the order in which these 
Hindu nations are usually enumerated. 


the Vida: and a small vocabulary under both these titles is commonly 
annexed to the Rtgvida to complete the set of Vpanidat. There is, 
however, a much larger work entitled NirueU; and the commentators 
of it are often cited upon topics of general grammar. See vol. i. p. 26. 

* The term will bear a diffisrent interpretation, but this seems to 
be the most probable explanation of it. The - other (youthful speech 
of SabaswatI) is generally received. 
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The S&raswata v?aB a nation which occupied the banks 
of the river Saraxwati, Br&hmaAa$f who are still distin* 
guished by the name of thdr nation, inhabit cbidly the 
Penjtd) or Panchanada, west of the river from which 
they take their appellation. Thdr original language may 
have once prevailed through the southern and western 
parts of Hindtut&n proper, and is probably the idiom to 
which the name of Pracnt is generally appropriated. This 
has been more cultivated than any other among the dialects 
which will be here enumerated, and it occupies a principal 
place in the dialogue of most dramas. Many beautiful 
poems composed wholly in this language, or intermixed 
with stanzas of pure Santcrit, have perpetuated the memory 
of it, though perhaps it have long ceased to be a vernacular 
tongue. Grammars have been compiled for the purpose of 
teaching this language and its prosody, and several treatises 
of rhetoric have been written to illustrate its beauties. The 
Pracrita vnan6rama and Pracrtta Pingala are instances 
of the one, and the Saranoati catAabharm/ta of Bh6ja- 
nkvA, may be named as an example of the other, although 
both Sanscrit and Pracrit idioms furnish the examples 
with which that author elucidates his precepts. For the 
character of the Pracrit language I must refer the reader 
to Sir William Jones’s remarks, in his preface to the 
translation of the Fatal Rii^. 

The Canyaculyas possessed a great empire, the metro- 
polis of which was the ancient city of Canyaculya or Can^. 
Theirs seems to be the language which forms the ground- 
work of modem Hindustani, and which is known by the 
appellation of Hindi or Hindevi. Two dialects of it may 
be easily distinguished, one more refined, the other less so. 
To this last the name of Hindi is sometimes restricted, 
while the other is often confounded with Prlurit. Nume- 
rous poems have been composed in botli dialects, not only 
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before tlie Hindtutani vtaa ingrafted on the Hindi by a 
large intermixture of Persian, but also in very modem times, 
by Muhammedan as well as Hindu poets. H6hr,as ordetaclicd 
couplets, and Cabits or stanzas, in the Hindevi dialect, 
may be found among the works of Muslemfoi authors : it 
will be sufficient to instance tliose of Melic Muhammed 
JaisI, Muhammed Afzel, and AmIbkhAn AnjAm. 
Most poems in tliis dialect are, however, the exclusive pro- 
duction of Hindu poets.* On examining them, the affinity 
of Hindi with the Sanscrit language is peculiarly striking ; 
and no person acquainted with both can hesitate in affirm- 
ing that JHitndi is chiefly borrowed from Sanscrit. Many 
words, of which the etymolc^ shows tliem to be the purest 
Sanscrit, are received unaltered ; many more undergo no 
change but that of making the final vowel silent ; a still 
greater number exliibits no other difference th'an what arises 
from the uniform permutation of certain letters; the rest, 
too, with comparatively few exceptions, may be easily traced 
to a Sanscrit origin. That this is the root from which 
Hindi has sprang (hot Hindi the dialect whence Sanscrit 
has been refined) may be proved by etymology, the analogy 
of which is lost in Hindi and preserved in Sanscrit. A few 
examples will render this evident. 


* Amoog the most ^mired specimens of Hindi poetry, the seven 
hundred couplets of BiharI lIi., and the amatory verses of S6ndrr 
and of MatirXm, are conspicuous. But their dialect is nut pure 
Hindevi, since they sometimes bonrowr from the Persian language. 
SOnorb wrote his poems in the reign of SuiajKHlN, and seems to 
have been patronized by that prince, whom he praises in his preface. 
BihAbI hit. flourished at the court of AmUMr, towards the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century of the Christian era. His poems were 
arranged in their present order for the use of the unfortunate prince 
Azkm ShAb, and the modern edition is therefore called AzemtAdM. 
The old edition has lieen elegantly translated into Sanset^ vene by 
IlAKiPHAsAnA PAflfliTA, undcT the patronage of Cnir Sinh, when 
Hdjd of Bemrvs. 
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Oriyb signifies acti<ni, and carnia act, both of whieh are 
r^ularly derived from the root crt to do. They have been 
adopted vaio Hinduattmi, with many other regular deriva- 
tives of the same root ; (such, for example, as caraAa [con- 
tracted into camei} the act of dmng ; carta the agent ; 
earoA cause, or the means of ddng ; carya [fiAnj, co/M the 
thing to be done, and the intent or purpose of the action.) 
But I select these two instances, because both words are 
adopted into Hindustani in two several modes.. Thus aria 
signifies action, and dria expresses one metaphorical sense of 
the same Sanscrit word, viz. oath or ordeal.- Again, cirm- 
earam signifies funeral rites; but c6m is the most usual 
form in which the Sanscrit carma is exhibited in t^ Hin- 
dustani; and it thus assumes the same form with cam, 
desire, a very different word taken from the Sanscrit deri- 
vative of the root cam, to seek. Here then the Hindustani 
confounds two very different words in one instance, and 
makes two words out of one in the other instance. 

Sat literally signifies existent: it is employed in the 
acceptation of truth. Satya, a regular derivative from it, 
signifies true ; or, employed substantively, truth. The 
correspondent Hindi word, sack, is corrupted from the 
Sanscrit satya, by neglecting the final vowel, by substitut- 
ing j for y, according to the genius of the Hindevi dialect, 
and by transforming the harsh combination tj into the softer 
sound of ch. Here then is obviously traced the identity of 
the Hindustani sack, and Beng&U shotyo, which are only 
the same Sanscrit word satya variously pronounced. 

Yuvan signifies young, and yauvana youth. The first 
makes yuvA in the nominative case: this is adopted into 
Hindustani with the usual permutation of consonants, and 
becomes as yauvana is transformed intoJShan. The 
same word has been less corrupted in Persian and Latin, . 
where it stands juujan and jyvenis. In mapy inflections 
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the root of ywan is contracted into yUm: the possessive 
case, for example, forms in the three numbers, y&naa, 
yttads, yun&m. Here, then, we trace the origin of the 
Latin comparative junior ; and 1 cannot hentate in refer- 
ring to these Sansent roots, the Welsh jevangk, and 
Armorican joeanft, as well as the Saxon yeong, and finally 
the English young. This analogy, which seems evident 
through the medium of the Sanscrit language, is wholly 
obscured in Hindustani. 

These examples might be easily multiplied, but unprofit* 
ably, I fear; for, after proving that nine-tenths of the 
Hindi dialect may be traced back to the Sanscrit idiom, 
there yet remains the difficulty of accounting for the 
remaining taith, which is perhaps the basis of the Hindi 
language. Sir William Jones thought it so; and he 
thence inferred, that the pure Hindi was primeval in Upper 
India, into which the Sanscrit was introduced by con- 
querors from other kingdoms in some very remote age.* 
This opinion 1 do not mean to controvert. I only contend, 
that where similar words are found in both languages, the 
Hindi has borrowed from Sanscrit, rather than the Sanscrit 
from Hindi. It may be remarked too, that in most coun- 
tries the progress has been from languages rich in inflec- 
tions, to dialects simple in their structure. In modem 
idioms, auxiliary verbs and appendant particles supply the 
place of numerous inflections of the root : it may, for this 
reason, be doubted, whether the present structure of the 
Hindi tongue be not a modem refinement. But the cpics- 
tion, which has been here hinted rather than discussed, can 
be dedded only by a careful examination of tlic oldest 
compositions that are now extant in the Hindi dialect. 
Until some person execute this task, a doubt must remain. 


* See Sir W. Jones’ third anniversary discourse. 
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whether the groundwork of Hindi, and consequently of 
Hindustani, be wholly distinct from that of Sanscrit. 

On the subject of the modem dialect of Upper India, 
I with pleasure refer to the works of a very ingenious 
member of this society, Mr. Gilchrist, whose labours 
have now made it easy to acquire the knowledge of an 
eleg^t language, which is used in every pai t of Hindustan 
and the JDekhin, which is the common vehidle of colloquial 
intercourse among all well-educated natives linid among 
the illiterate also, in many provinces of India, and which is 
almost every where intelligible to some among tlie inhabi- 
tants of every village.. The dialects which will be next 
noticed are of more limited use. 

Gaitra,* or as it is commonly called liengalah, or 
Hengidi, is the language spoken in the provinces of which 
the ancient city of Gaur was once the capital. It still 
prevails in all the provinces of Bengal, excepting perhaps 
some frontier districts, but is said to be spoken in its 
greatest purity in the eastern parts only and, as them 
spoken, contains few words which are nut evidently derived 
from Sanscrit, This dialect has not been neglected by 
learned men. Many Sanscrit poen>s have been translated, 
and some original poems have been composed in it : 
learned Hindus in Bengal speak it almost exclusively ; 


* It is neecssary to remark, that although . tronra be the name of 
Benffnl, yet the Srd/unaAas, who bear that appellatiini, are not inha- 
bitants of lifHfftil but of llindnxtdn proper. 'J'hoy reside eliicHy in 
the Suba of Delhi, while tlic Brnhinamts of Jieni/nl arc avowed colo- 
nists from Canitj. It is difficult to account fur this contradiction. 
The Gama Brahmnuas allege a tradition, that tiieir ancestors mi- 
grated in the days of the PauSavm, at the comincnccmciit of the 
present Cali yaga. Though no plausible conjecture can be founded 
on this tradition, yet 1 am induced to retract a conjecture formcrlv 
hazarded by me, tliat the Gar of our maps was the original country 
of the Gama priests. 
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verbal instruction in sciences to cominunicated through this 
medium, and even public dispu|ations are omducted in 
this dialect. Instead of writing it in the Dboanhgtait as 
the Pr&cnt and Hindevi are written,* the inhabitants of 
Paagal have adopted a peculiar character, which is nothing 
dse but Devan&garif difformed for the sake of expeditious 
writii^. Even the learned amongst them employ this 
character for the Sanscrit languid, the pronunciation of 
which, too, they in like manner degrade to the Beng&U 
Standard. The labours of Mr. Halhed and Mr. Fob- 
STBB have already rendered a knowledge of the Bengali 
dialect accesdble; and Mr. Foksteb^s further exertions 
will still' more focilitate the acquisition of a language 
which cannot but be deemed greatly useful, since it pre- 
vails throughout the richest and most valuable portion of 
the Britidi possessions in India. 

MaifhUa, or Tithutiyaf is tiie language used in Mi- 
VhilA (tlmt is, in the Sircar of Hrh&t), and in some adjoin- 
ing districts, limited however by the rivers CuH (,Ca»sid)p 
and Gandhac {Gandhaci), and by the mountains of Nipal. 
It has great affinity with and the character in 

which it is written difiers Ucde from that which is emploved 
throughout Bengal. In Tirh&ty too, the learned write San- 
sent in the Tirhutiya character, and pronounce it after 
their own ind^ant manner. As the dialect of Mit*hila 
has no extensive use, and does not appear to have been at 

* Prdcf^i and Hindi books are Gommonly written in the Dimua- 
gair\; but a corrupt writing, called Nagnri^ is used by Hindus in all 
common transactions where Hindi is employed by them ; and a still 
more corrupted one, wherein vowels arc for the most part omitted, i.s 
employed by bankers and others in mercantile transactions. I niii.st 
here confess that 1 can give no satisfactory ff*xplanation of the 
term. The common etymology of NAgari is uiisatisfuctorv; uiiIosh 
Nagara be taken as the name of some particular place emphatically 
called the city. 
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any time opltiyated by eluant poets, it is unnecessary to 
notice it farther in this place. 

Utealaf or d&rad&t^ is Co-extensive with the S/vibk of 
(yr6$af extendis^g firom M6diiAp(ar to M&nacapattanOf and 
fiom the sea to Sammall^r, The language of this pro- 
vince, and the character in which it is written, are both 
called Uriya. So &r as a judgment can be formed from 
imperfect specimens of this language, it contains many 
Sbasertt words variously corrupted, with some Persian and 
Aralm terms borrowed through the medium of Hindhtst&ni, 
and with others of doubtful origin. The letters are evi- 
dently taken from the Dhaiu^ari ; and the Brahmtju of 
this province use the Uriya character in writing the jS!aa- 
tent language. Its deviations from the Bevax&gari may 
be explained, from the practice of writing on palm leaves 
^ith an iron style, or on paper with a pen cut from a por- 
cupine’s quill. It differs in thb respect from the hand- 
- writing of northern tribes, and is analogous to that of the 
southern inhabitants of the peninsula. 

The five Hindu nations, whose pecuUar dialects have 
been thus briefly noticed, occupy the northern and eastern 
portions of India; they are dChominated the five Oaurs. 
The rest, called the five JDrStvirs, inhabit the southern and 
western parts of the peninsula. Some PaA&itit indeed, 
exdude Cbrri^a, and substitute Casn^a; but otiiers, 
with more propriety, omit the CSuhmirian tribe. ; and, by 
adding the C&narat to the list of Bravirs, avoid the incon- 
sistent^ of placii^ a northern tribe among southern nations. 
There is reason, too, for doubting whether CSsmb'a be 
occupied by a distinct nation, and whether the inhabitants 
of it be not rather a trihe of C&nyacu^at. 

^^IMteira is the coimtry which terminates the peninsula 
of .India: its nmrthmn limits appear to lie bdween the 
twrifth and thirteenth degrees of mwlh latitude. The hm- 
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guage Gf the province is Uie Timely to which Europeans 
have given the name of Malabar,* firom Malay-rcbr^ a 
province of Drhvira. They have similarly corrupted the 
true name of the dialect into Tamul, Tamulic, and Tamu- 
lian,*!' but the word, as pronounced by the natives, is 
TtmUif or Tamalah ; and this seems to indicate a deri- 
vation from Tamra, or TamraparM, a river of note which 
waters the southern Mat'huraf situated within the limits 
of Dravira. The provincial dialect is written in a character 
which is greatly corrupted from the parent Devan&gari, 
but which nevertheless is used by the Br&hmens of Br&vira 
in writing the Sansant lai^uage. After carefully inspect- 
ing a grammar published by Mr. Dbummond at Bombay, 
and a dictionary by missionaries at Madras, I can venture 
to pronounce that the Tamla contains many SAnsctU words 
either unaltered or little changed, with others more cor- 
rupted, and a still greater number of doubtful origin. 

The Maharashira, or Makraiiap is the language of a 
nation which has in the present century greatly enlarged 
its ancient limits. If any inference may be drawn from the 
name of the character in which the language is written, 
the country Occupied by this people was formerly called 
Muru for the peculiar corruption of the BSvanagari, 

* A learned Brahmen of Drdvin poaitiTelj' assures me, that the 
dialect of Malabar, though confounded by Europeans with the Tamel, 
is diflerent from it, and is not the language to which Europeans have 
allotted that appellation. 

t The Romish and Protestant missionaries who have published 
dictionaries and grammars of this dialect, refer to another language, 
which they denominate Orandam and Orandonieum. It appears that 
Sanscrit is meant, and the term thus corrupted by them is Qranfhnp 
a volume or book. 

1 Mentioned in the royal grant preserved at a famous temple in 
Carhttta, See As. Rns. vol. iii. p. 48. However, the iMMttae 
themselves affirm, that the M&ru character was introduced amongst 
them from the island of SSUm, 
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which is employed by the Mah&rSutAras in common trans- 
actions, is denominated by them Mur. Their books, it 
must be remarked, are commonly written in Denankgari. 
The MakrcAia nation was formerly confined to a moun- 
tainous tract situated south of the river NermadUf and 
extending to the province of C6can. Their language is 
now more' widely spread, but is not yet become the vemap' 
cular dialect of provinces situated fiur beyond the ancient 
bounds of their country. Like other Indian tongues, it 
contains much pure Sanscrit, and more corruptions of that 
language, intermixed with words borrowed from Persian 
and Arabic, and with others derived from an unknown 
source. If the bards of M&ru were once famous, their 
supposed successors, though less celebrated, are .not less 
diligent. The Mahristtas possess many poems in their own 
dialect, eitlier translated from the Sanscrit, or original 
compositions in honour of GrYshna, RAma, and other dei- 
fied heroes. Treatises in prose, too, on subjects of logic 
and of philosophy, have been composed in the Mahraiia 
dialect. 

Carriaia, or Canard, is the ancient language of Cbr- 
kaiaca, a province which ha*} given name to districts on 
both coasts of tlie peninsula. This dialect still prevails in 
the intermediate mountainous tract, but seems to be super- 
seded by other provuidal tongues on the eastern coast. A 
peculiar character formed from the JDtvan&gari, but like 
tire Tamla, much corrupted from it through the practice of 
writing on palm-leaves with an iron style, is called by the 
same lume with the language of CarAaiae. Br&kinens of 
tliis tribe have assured me that the language bears the 
same affinity to Sanscrit as other dialects of the Dacshin. 
I can affirm, too, from their conversation, that the C!siiar<w, 
like most other southern tribes, have not followed the ill 
example of Bengal and the provinces adjacent to it, in pro- 
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nouncii^ the Sanscrit language in the same inelegant man- 
ner with their own provincial dialects. 

Tailangaf Tilingahf or THangUf is at once the name 
of a nation, of its language, and of the character in which 
that language is written. Though the province of TeUng&na 
alone retain the name in published maps of India, yet the 
adjacent provinces on either bank of the CrtslvAa and G6d&- 
verif and those situated on the north-eastern coast of the 
peninsula, are undoubtedly comprehended within the an- 
cient limits of Tilanga^ and are inhabited chiefly by people 
of this tribe. The language, too, is widely spread : and 
many circumstances indicate that the Taxlangas formerly 
occupied a very extensive tract, in which they still consti- 
tute the principal part of the population. The character 
in which they write their own language *is taken from 
Demnagari, and the Tailanga Brahmens employ it in 
writing the Sanscrit tongue, from which the Tailanga 
idiom is said to have borrowed more largely than other 
dialects used in the south of India. This language appears 
to have been cultivated by poets, if not by prose writers ; 
for the Taxlangas possess many compositions in their own 
provincial dialect, some of which are said to record the 
ancient history of the country. 

The province of G&tjara* does not appear to have been 
at any time much more extmisive than the modem Guzr&tf 
although Br&hnuvhaSf distinguished by the name of that 
country, be now spread over the adjoining provinces on 
both sides of the N'emiafi&. This tribe uses a language 
denominated from thm Own appellation, but very nearly 
allied to the Hindi tongue, while the character in which it 

* The limito of CHay'ara, as beze indicated, are too nairow. It 
seems to have been co;4xtensiye with the ancient, rather than the 
modem Ougr6t, and t6 have incladdd the whole, or the greatest part 
of CmdSdk and Mahea. 
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is written conforms almost exactly with vulgar Nagari. 
Considering the situation of their country, and the analogy 
of language imd writing, I cannot hesitate in thinking that 
the Gurjaras should be considered as the fifth northern 
nation of India, and the U' nyas should be ranked among 
the tribes of the Detcshin. 

Brief and imperfect as is this account of the PracriU of 
India, I must be still more concise in speaking of the lan- 
gui^s denominated M&gadhi and Apahhransa in the 
passages quoted at the beginning of this essay. Under 
these names are comprehended all those dialects which, 
together with the PrtKrtts above-noticed, are generally 
known by the common appellation of Bhasha, or speech. 
This term, as employed by all philologists, from PAnini 
down to the present professors of grammar, does indeed 
signify the popular dialect of Sanscrit, in contradistinction 
to the obsolete dialect of the Veda ; but in common accep- 
tation, Bhakka (for so the word is pronounced on the 
banks of the Canges) denotes any of the modem vernacular 
dialects of India, especially such as are corrupted from 
the Sanscrit: these are very numerous. After excluding 
mountaineers, who are probably aborigines of India, and 
whose languages have certainly no affinity with SaTucrit, 
there yet remain in the mountains and islands contiguous 
to India, many tribes that seem to be degenerate Hindus. 
They have certainly retained some traces of the language 
and writing which their ancestors had been taught to 
employ. 

Without passing the limits of Hindmtkn, it would be 
easy to collect a copious list of different dialects in the 
various provinces which are inhabited by the ten principal 
Hindu nations. Tlic extensive region which is nearly 
defined by the banks of the Saraswati and Gang& on the 
north, and which is strictly limited by the shores of the 
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eastern and western seas towards the soutlt, contains fifty- 
seven provinces according to some lists, and eighty-four 
according to others. Each of these provinces has its 
peculiar dialect, which appears, however, in most instances, 
to be a variety only of some one among the ten principal 
idioms. Thus Hindustani, which seems to be the' lineal 
descendant of the Canyajeubja, comprises numerous dialects, 
from the Ordu zehim, or language of t. e royal camp and 
court, to the barbarous jargon which reciprocal mistakes 
have introduced among European gentlemen and their 
native servants. The same tongue, under' its more appro- 
priate denomination of Hindi, comprehends many dialects 
strictly local and provincial. They differ in the proportion 
of Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit, either pure or slightly 
corrupted, which they contain ; and some shades of differ- 
ence may be also found in the pronunciation, and even in 
the basis of each dialect. 

Not being sufficiently conversant with all these idioms, 
] shall only mention tvv'o, which are well known, because 
lyric poets have employed them in songs, that are still the 
delight of natives of all ranks. 1 allude to the Penjahi 
and to the Hrij-hhakha. The fimt is the language of 
Panchanada, or Penjah, a province watered by the five 
celebrated rivers which fall into the Sindhu. Tlic songs 
entitled Kheals and Teppas, which are no doubt familiar 
to all who have a taste for tlie vocal music of India, are 
composed almost exclusively in tins dialect ; as the Dhur- 
peds and regular Hags are Hindi ; and Rekhtah*, in the 
language of the court of Hindustan. 

The Hrij-hhakha, or Vraja hhusha, is the dialect sup- 
posed to have been anciently spoken among the peasants 

* The author of the Tazeareh ^udrd Hind explains Rikhtah as 
signifying a poetry composed in the language of the royal court of 
HindtitUin, but in the style and metre of Persian poetry. 
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in the neighbourhood of Mai'hura. It derives its name 
from the cow-pens (praja) and dairies in the forest of 
Vnnda, where CrYshna was educated among the wives 
and daughters of the cowherds. His amorous adventures 
with RA'dhA. and the Gopis furnish the subject of many 
favourite songs in this dialect. It is still spoken with 
much purity throughout a great part of the Antarbid or 
D6ab, and in som . districts on the opposite banks of the 
Yamuna and Ganga. 

To these cursory observations might be fitly added a 
specimen of each language, and of the character in which 
it is written, together with a list of the most common terms 
in the various dialects of India, compared with words of 
similar sound and import in the ancient languages of 
Europe. I have, indeed, made collections for this purpose: 
but the insertion of a copious list would exceed the limits 
of a desultory essay. For this reason, and because the 
collection is yet incomplete, I suppress it ; and shall here 
close the present essay abiiiptly, with the intention of 
resuming the subject, should the further prosecution of 
these enquiries at any future time enable me to furnish 
the information called for by this Society, concerning the 
number of Hinduwi dialects, and the countries where they 
are spoken. 
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Preface to tAe Author’s * Grammar of MeSANscRYx 

Language.’ 

[Calcutta, 1805. Folio.] 


Having accepted an htmourable nomination to the post 
of Professor of the Sanscrit Language in the College of 
Fort William, early after the foundation of that useful in- 
stitution, 1 felt it incumbent on me to furnish, through 
the press, tlie means of studying a language, which it 
was my duty to make known, but on which l*had‘no inten- 
tion of delivering oral instruction. 

Among other undertakings adapted to this purpose, the 
publication of a Sanscrit Grammar was commenced, which 
was first intended to be brief and elementary, but of which 
the design has been enlarged in its progress. As the entire 
work will exceed the bounds of a single volume, a conve- 
nient break has been chosen to dose the first, and a few 
remarks will be now prefixed to it, since a considerable 
time may elapse before the seccmd volunfe be completed. 
I have the less scruple, in pausing upon ^is work^.to devote 
my attention to other duties, because die deficient part of 
it may be supplied by the grammars which Mr Forster 
and Mr. Carey ynVL sevoally publish. 

In the composition of this grammar, I have followed 
the system taught by writers, whose works are considered 
by the prevailing sects of Hindus to be-sacred, and to 
Harm an ajqpeudage of their scriptures. My reasons for 
prefening these to the popular or piiofiuae treatises on 
Grammar, ama stated in an essay on'^ die Ssauerit Ian- 
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gnage inserted in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches.* I adhere to the opinion there expressed. The 
sacred .grammar has been more cultivated, its agreement 
ivith ancient writings and classical authors has been more 
carefully verified, than any other grammar of the language : 
it is more usually cited, and more generally understood : 
and, as finally competed by a long train of commentators, 
it is more accurate and complete. 

The arrangement, indeed, is ill-adapted to facilitate 
study ; both in the original work, and in the numerous 
illustrations of it. But I thought it practicable to frame a 
g^mmar upon the same system, which should be easily 
intelligible to the English student of Sanscrit. Without 
believing that I have succeeded, I still think it to be 
practicable : and the difficulties which may be expcricncc<t 
in the following pages, will in general be found owing 
merely to the want of examples ; which have been omitted, 
under the apprehension of rendering the work too voluminous. 

An. improvement which has been recently effected in 
the types of the Nagteri character, by reducing their si/c, 
without diminishing their distinctness, has reinovc.d the 
objection to ample illustitvtions by examples : and, if this 
work should be reprinted, examples of every rule will 
accordingly be inserted ; and, at all events, they will be 
retained in the second volume of this grammar. 

On the same supposition of a new edition of this first 
volume, I should be desirous of altering some of the 
terms adopted by me in place of technical words in Sans- 
crit grammar. An unwillingness to coin new words in 
English, led me to use some expressions, which are not 
sufficiently precise ; others were selected by me, not anti- 
cipating objections to their use, which have since occurred : 
and, in some instances, 1 have inadvertently changed an 
appropriate term for one less suitable. The most material 
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intended changes are mentioned in the margin ;* and the 
reader is requested to notice them. 

1 shall be likewise glad to have an opportunity of insert- 
ing the original rules of Sanscrit Grammar. They are 
usually committed to memory by native students of the 
language ; and are cited by Sanscrit authors, in words, 
and not by reference to their place or their import. The 
knowledge of them is, therefore, material to the student 
of Sanscrit : and they are framed, like the aphorisms of 
other sciences aniong the Hindus, with studied and inge- 
nious brevity. 

The author of these grammatical aphorisms is PAmini. 
His rules, with the annotations of CAtyAyana entitled 
Vi&rticas, confirmed or corrected by Patanjali in the 
Mak&hhashyat constitute the standard of Stxuserit granS- 

* Letters, added by Sroscrff grammarians, as marks, but which 
are not sounded, nor retained in the inflections, are called by them 
Anttbandham It', which, in this grammar, has been translated mutei 
but the circumstance of such vowels being accented, leads to the 
inconsistency of speaking of accented mute vowels. They would he 
better designated by the word ituticators. 

A class of derivative verbs, which in a former treatise I denomi- 
nated Freytientativei, has been here named Intetuioes, On considera- 
tion, I revert to the first-mentioned term. 

Under the head of tenses, I have used the word Aorist to signify 
indefinite in respect to a species of time, instead of indefinite as to 
time in general : the name at Betnotepast is not suiBciently descrip- 
tive of the import of the term to which it has been assigned; and 
several others are open to a similar remark : I wish therefore to 
change the names of the tenses, according to the following scheme. 

1. Pretewt. 

2. Preterite unperceived (Remote past) 

3. Cnutkie/uture (Absolute future.) 

4. /nd^tteyidiirv (Aorist future.) 

5. Aoriit Irt. (Imperative, die.) 

6. Prufum /Nul (Absolute past) 

7. Aoriet Sd. (Imperative, ftc.) 

8. (Aorist past) 

9. Cmdii H' ci M i f (Conditional fiitnre.) 
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mar. From the three saints, as Hindu g^rammakians affect 
to call them, there is no appeal. Other authorities may be 
admitted, where they are silent : but a deviation even 1^ a 
classical or an ancient writer, from a rule in which they 
concur, is deemed either a poetical license or a privileged 
barbarism. 

The works of these sacred writers, with the notes of 
CAiYYAf A on the JlfaiaMasAya, interpreted by his scho- 
liasts, and more especially the perpetual commentary of 
VAmana on PAnini’s aphorisms, under the title of Coii- 
cavritti, elucidated by the copious annotations of Hara- 
DATTA MisRA in the Padamai^caiy are the basis of the 
grammar here printed. The Siddh&nta caumudi, and 
Man6rama of BHAff6ji, with their commentaries, have 
been frequently consulted by me. Much use has also been 
made of the Pracriya caumudi, with its commentaries, the 
Prasada and Tatwa chandra: and I have continually 
referred to Maitr^ya, MAdhava, VbPADfsvA, and the 
other interpreters of Sanscrit roots. A reader, who may 
be desirous of verifying my authorities, should be apprized, 
that the CaHca vritti, Siddhanta caumudi, and Madha~ 
viya vritti have been my chief guides: and that others, 

' besides the books enumerated, have been occasionally con- 
sulted; as the Gaiiaratna maMdadhi, the Vritti sangraka, 
and the commentators of the Paribliashas; and sometimes, 
though rarely, the popular grammars. 

For the information of the Sanscrit student, a list of 
those and other grammatical works will be subjoined, in- 
cluding many treatises which have not been used for this 
gramniar ; but none, which I do not know to be extant ; 
and few, of which I do not actually possess complete copies. 
The list might have been greatly enlaiged by adding the 
ntinics of books quoted by undoubted authorities : and I 
shall only remark, in regard to such works, that the earliest 
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grammarians arc expressly stated by V6pad£va, to have 
been Indra, Chandra, CAsAcatrsNA, ApisalI, SAca- 
tAyana, PAnini, Amera, and Jain^ndra. Among 
tliese PAn 1 N I remains ; and some of the others : perhaps all. 

The authorities, which ‘have been mentioned by me, as 
generally followed in this grammar, dider materially in 
their arrangement. I have been guided sometimes by one, 
sometimes by another, as seemed best adapted to tlic two 
objects proposed, conciseness and perspicuity. I am ap- 
prehensive, that, in the pursuit of both objects, one has 
frequently been missed. It was, however, with the view 
of compressing much grammatical information in a small 
compass, that paradigmas have been multiplied, but ex- 
hibited in a succinct form ; and that general rules only are 
usually inserted in the text, while exceptions and special 
rules are placed in the notes. 

I have admitted no remarks on general grammar, though 
suggested by the numerous peculiarities of Sunscrlt. These, 
with the observations whicli occur on a comparison of the 
ancient language of India with those of Europe, are de- 
ferred until the completion of the work. 

In the meantime, one singularity of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage may be noticed : its admitting both the ancient and 
the modem systems of grammatical structure. It abounds 
in inflections for cases and genders ; tenses and persons : and 
it also admits a simple constmetion of indeclinable nouns 
with prepositions, and of participles with auxiliary verbs. 

This remark anticipates on a part of the grammar 
reserved for the second volume, in which composition and 
syntax will be explained, with other matters indicated in 
the note subjoined to the table of contents of the first 
volume. 
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S&tra by PAnini rules of grammar in eight books en- 
titled Ashiadhyaya ; comprising 3,996 aphorisms. 

Fortica by GAtyAyana, amending or explaining PAnimi’s 
rules. 

Mahdbhmhya by Patanjali, interpreting or correcting 
OAtyAyana’s annotations. 

MahahhStshya praSpa by CAiYYAf a, annotating Patan- 
j A Li’s gloss. 

Bhashya pr<id*p6dy6ta by NAo6ji BHAffA, commenting 
on CAiYYAf a’s notes. 

Bluuhya prtt^pa vivaraAa by ffiwARANANDA: another 
commentary on Caiy yaga’s notes. 

C&Hca vrttH by JayAoitya orVAMANA jayAditya : a 
perpetual commentary on PAx ini’s rules. 

Badamaiyari by Haradatta m/Ira: an exposition of 
the last mentioned ^rk. 

Nytua or Caaic& vritH piuyica by JinAnora : another 
exposition of the same,* with explanatory notes by 
Racshita. 

VritH Sangraha by NAg6ji bha'H'a : a concw commen- 
tary on PAhini. 

Bhiuh& vritH by Purvsh6ttama qAva : a ccmnientaiy 
on PAnini’s rules (omitting those which areipecufiar 
to the dialect of the Ktfiftur). 

* I state this with some distrust, not having yet seen the hook. 

The Ngisa is universally eited ; and the i> frequently so. 

V6pad£va’s C&vjfa vi$nadMttm quotes the JiKinoBA and 

that of JinfiNDRA Bt'bOHi. ^ 
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Bha»ha vnttyarfhfi vivrttti by SRlsHf idhara ; explaining 
Purush6ttama’s commentary. 

§abda causttAha by BuAffbji dIcshita, consisting of 
scholia on PAnini (left incomplete by the author^ 

Prabh& by BaidyanAt.*ha pAyaounda, also named 
BALAMBHAff A ; a commentary on the ^abda cau- 
stttbAa, 

Pracrnf& caumudi by RAmachandra AchArya: a 
grammar in which PAnini’s rules are used, but his ar^ 
rangement changed. 

Prtu&da by ViffHALA AchArya ; .a commentary on the 
Pracriy& caumudH. 

Tattoa ehandra by Jayanta : another commentary on 
the same, abridged from one by CrYsh^a PANfriTA. 

£>u2dA^tocaiciRiM:Kby BHAl'foji nicsHiTA*: a 'grammar 
on the plan of the Praeriya ; but more correct and com- 
plete. 

Manibrama or Praadha num6ram& by the same author; 
containing notes on his own work. 

Tatwa hbdhini by Jn/An£ndra saraswatI : a com- 
mentary on BHAffbji’s Sidditanta eaumudL 

^abdindu iic'hara by NAgASa BHAffA’ (same with NA- 
ofrjiBHAffA): another commentary on the £Sd(2/i&ita 
caumudi. 

Laghu idbdSkudu iedhara : an abridgment cS the last. 

CHdaafhmaUi by BaidyanAt’ha pAyacunoa: acom- 
mentary on the abri^^d gloss of NAgrIa. 

Sabdaraina by H ari dIcshita : a commentary on ))uAf- 
f 6ji*s notes on the Manbramb. ■ 

Laghu sabdaratna: an abridgment of the same. 

BMma prae^ie& hy BaioyanAt’ha pAvAOUNDAt an 
exposition of H ARI oIcshita's commentaiy. 

Madhya caumu^ by Baraua kAja : an ubridgmeiit of 
the Siddhbntft caumudi. There is also u Madhya war 
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mbram&i besides oUier abridgments of the Siddh&nta 
itsdf, as the Laghu aamudif See. 

Paribh&$k& : manms of interpretation from ancient gram- 
marians, dted in the VarHceu and Bh&thyay as rules for 
interpreting PAnini’s siitras. 

Parihh&8h& vrttH by SiRA nhvA : a commentary on the 
dted maxims of interpretation. 

Laghu parihhaaha vrttti by BhAscara SHAff a : a suc- 
cinct commentary on tbe same. 

Paribhashart'ha sangraha: another commentary on the 
same. 

Chandrica by SwayampracASAnanda : interpreting the 
last mentioned commentary. 

Parihh&sMndu kedhara by NAg£sa BHAtfA : a brief 
exposition of the same maxims. 

Parihhashindu emico- by BaidyanAt’ha pAya- 

UUN0A, commenting the gloss of NAgAsa. 

Carica : metrical rules of grammiar, cited in the Mahabha- 
shya, Casica vriittf &c. 

Vacya pradkpa by BhartrYhari: metrical maxims 
chiefly on the philosophy of syntax. These ai’e often 
cited under the name of Ifaricarica. 

Vaiyacaraha bhhsbaha by C6r6a SHAffA: on syntax 
and the philosophy of grammatical structure. 

Bh&skahaa&ra darpaha by Hariballarua : a commen- 
tary on the work last mentioned. 

Vdiyucaraha bhiisha^ mra : an abridgment of the same 
work. 

Lagha bhtuhaha c&nti by BaioyanAt’ha pAyagunda : 
a commentary on that abridgment. 

Vaiy&caraha aiddhanta ma7y{uha by NAgAiIa BHAffA : 
on syntax and the philosophy of grammatical structure. 

Leghu vaxy&caraAa aiddhanta ntanjtaha : an abridgment 
of the same. 
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Cola by BaidyanAt’ha payagunda : a commentary on 
the last mentioned abridgment. 

Other treatises on construction logically considered, 
which are very numerous, are omitted as belonging 
more properly to the science of logic. 

Gai&ape^ : lists of words comprehended in rules of gram- 
mar, under general classes. 

GaAaratna mahbdadhi : a collection of such lists, with a 
commentary. 

DhatupcAa by P An ini : the roots or themes systemati- 
cally arranged, with their indicatory lettera and their 
interpretations. 

Dhatupradipa or Tantrapradipa by MaitrAya rac- 
SHITA : an illustration of the list of roots, with exam- 
ples of their inflections. 

ilfaJAautyavritri by SAyana AchArya, in the name of 
MAdiiava AchArya: a copious exposition of the 
roots with their derivatives. 

The Bha^ c&vyOf a poem describing tlin adventures of 
RAma, may be considered as a grammatical work, 
having been purposely written for a pmctical instruction 
on grammar. It has several commentaries. 

The i^csAa of PAnini and Nirticta of YAsca, with the 
commentaries on tlie Nigha/tia included in the last, are 
there omitted, as they are of little use, except in the 
reading of tlie Vedax. Treatises on particular branches 
of etymolc^ are also omitted, a.s not very genendly 
consulted. Such is the Yan lugaata siroiuaiii on the 
formation of frequentative verbs. 

Numerous other works, belonging to this grammar, have 
not been ascertained to be extant, being at present 
known only through quotations from them : as the Pa- 
ninfya mata dlroTMimt. quoted in tlie Prtumta ; and many 
others cited in the MixdhafAya vritti. 
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The foUowing belong to other Syeteius of Grammar. 

Sareuwati' pracriya by AnubhCti swar6pA.chArya : 
a grammar founded on seven hundred rules or apho- 
risms, pretended to have been received by the author 
from the goddess SaraswatI. This grammar is much 
used in Hindustan proper. 

A commentary on the same by PunjarAj a. 

Another by MAHlniiAfi'A. 

Siddhanta cfiandricd: another commentary on the same 
grammar. 

Pada cJmndrica: another, in which PAn ini’s aphorisms 
are also exhibited. 

Haimavyacaratia by H^machandra or H^masCrI. A 
Sanscrit grammar is dted under this title, which is 
probably tlic same with H^mach a Nora’s commentary 
(m the Sabdanmasanttf entitled Lt^hu vrttti ; comprised 
in eight books, including in the last the anomalies of 
die Pracrit language as derived from die Sanscrit, 
(The Camadhhm cites a SabdanUsasana by Abhinava 
SA cAfAvANA besides H£mas6ri’s work.) This gram- 
mar is used by the Jainas. 

A commentary, without the author’s name, is annexed to 
HfiMACHAN ora’s grammar. 

Praerita manbrama : an abridged cmnmentary on the 
Prhcnta chandrxM of Vararuchi ; showing the ano- 
malies of Pracrit formed from Sanscrit. 

(JSttasUra or Calapa: a grammar, of which the roles or 
aphorisms are ascribed to the god CumAra. It is 
much used in 

JkturgasinJU : a commentary on the above by Durga- 
81 NHA ; but stated in the introductory couplet to be the 
work of Sarva v arm am, who is aocwdingly cited in. 
VbrADi^A** Chnadkfmk 
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Catantra vritti iiea by Dukgasinha : an exposition of 
the above mentioned commentary. (Tlie Camadhhiu 
quotes the Durga 'lica of Durgagupta, and the Co- 
tantra vuttetra of VardhamAna misra.) 

C&tantra panjica by Tkil6ciian adAsa i a commentary 
on the same grammar. 

CaZqpa by Raghunandana AciiArya 8ir6- 

MANi : another commentary on the same grammar. 

Catantra chandrica: anotlier commentary on the same. 

Chaitracuii by Varakuciii : another on the same. 

Vyac'liya mra by HarirAma chacravartI: another 
commentary. 

VySut'hya mra byRAMAoAsA: another, under the same 
title. 

Otlier commentaries on tlie same grammar by Sush^na 
cavirAja, RamAnAt’ha, UmApati, Cui.achaniira, 
and MurAri. 

Chtantru paruhthia by SuIpatioatta : a supplement to 
the Catantra. 

ParisAsh’ta prahfulha by G6 p1nAt’iia : a commentary on 
the above. 

Parwi*hia tnddhanta ratnacaza by SivarAma riiAcitA- 
V art! : another on the same. 

Cutfintra gana dhatu : the roots or themes systematically 
arranged for the Catantra. 

AfanOrama by RamAnAt’iia : a commentary on that list 
of verbs. 

Many other treatises belong to this grammar; as the 
Catantra ShtAc&raca by RahasanandI, the Catantra 
Un&di vritti by SivadAsa, the Catantra chatushiaya 
pradipaf C&tantra diatughAsha, Catantra aahda m&l&y &c. 

iS^wcsA»|}t<u^abyCRAMADffiwAHA: agrammar, corrected 
by JuMARANANoi and often cited under the title of 
Jaamara. This grammar is in itsiit in Bengal. 
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A eommeatary on the nbove, by GbvicHANDRA. 

Vy&eara dipica by NtA.ya panchAnana : an exposition 
of G6YfcHANDRA’s Commentary. 

Another expontion of the same commentary by VansWa* 

DANA. 

Iharghaia ghatana : another commentary oa the Sancship- 
tasara. 

Other commentaries on the same grammar, by different 
authors, as G6pAla chacravart!, &c. 

A supplement to JumaranandVs corrections of the 
Saneshiptasara by G6YicHANDRA. 

Other treatises appertain to this grammar, as AthdagbSsha, 
DhatughSsha, &c. 

Mugdhedtodha by V6padAv a : a grammar of tlie Sanscnt 
language, much studied in Bengal. 

A commentary by the author of the grammar. 

Another by DcrgAdAsa, entitled SubSdkini. 

One by Mi§ka, entitled CKhcAa. 

Other commentaries by RAmAnamda, RAma tarcavAg- 
isA, Madhus6dana, OAvidAsa, RAmabhaoba, 
RAmapbasAda tabcavAgIsa, SbIballabhAchAb- 
YA, DayArAma vAchespati, Bh6lAnAt'ha, CAr- 
TicA siodhAnta, RaticAnta tarcavagUa, G6- 
VINDA bAmA, &C. 

3fvgdAab6dha parisishia by CA6ifiwABA : a supplement 
to the Jifugd/iab6dAa> - 

Another by NandaciS6ra. 

Caviealpadruma by V6 padAva : an alphabetical catalogue 
of roots, arranged in verse. 

Carya canuidhenu by the same author, explaining his own 
list of verbs. 

Dhatti dipica by DubgAulAsa : a commentary on the 
same catalogue of verbs. 
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Ckmetdpadrwna t>y&t^hy6 by RAma nyAtAlancAea : 
another commoitary on the same. 

D'hi^ttreUn&vali by RAn’RAcEYsniiA : a metrical cata- 
logue of roots. 

Cavirahasya by HblAyudha : exhibiting in verse examples 
of the most common verbs. 

A commentary on the same. 

«S)U|Kuh>tabyPADMANABHA datta: a grammar of SatU" 
criL It is in use in some parts o£ Bengal. 

Supadma macaranda or Macaranda: a commentary on the 
above, by Vishnu miSra. 

Other commentaries by various authors: as Candarpa 
SIDDhAnTA, CA§i§WARA, SrIdHARA CHACRAVARTf, 

RAmachandra, &c. 

Supadma parisishia : a supplement to the grammar. 

Supadma dkatupcAa by PadmanAbha datta : a list 
of themes or roots for the author’s grammai*, called 
Supadma. The same author added other appendages to 
his grammar, viz. Parihhasha and Vnadivritti. 

Other treatises belong to this grammar; as the CeMhoari 
ga^ia,. and its commentary by RAmacAnta. 

Ratnam&la by Purvsh6ttama : a grammar used in 
C&nuiriepa. 

DmUa bOdha by Bharatamalba : a grammar, vrith a 
commentary on it by the same author. This and the 
following are not much in use. 

^udldduJbbdha by RAmAIwara : another grammar with a 
commentary by the author himself. 

HarinimSmmta by JfvAOHbsHA swAmI : another, with a 
commentary. 
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Chaitaiuf6mi^ : another, also accompanied by a com- 
mentary. 

C&rie&oaU by RAma nArAyana : a grammar in verse. 
Prabddha prac&sa by BalarAma panchAnana: a 
grammar. 

Mdpam&la by Vimala saraswati : another grammar. 
Jny&n&mnta byCASlSwARA : another. 

Aiyb6dha, Laghub6dha, ^ghrabSdha, Saramritat Dwya^ 
PadecoaHt UUm ; and many other grammars by various 
authors. 

Besides Vararvchi’s Prhcnta preuAia or CJuoidrie&f 
and BhAmaiia’s commei^tary entitled Manfnramk vritti 
before-mentioned, other grammars of Pracrit are known : 
as the Praerita camadtienUf Pr&cnta lancekwtara, &c. 

Authorities of Sanscrit grammar, cited in books which 
have been used for the present volume, but not otherwise 
known, nor in any mamier ascertained to be now extant, 
have been excluded from the foregoing list. Many of them 
could not be confidently referred to any particular system 
of ig'nimmar ; and, in numerous instances, a doubt arises, 
whether the same work be* not quoted unider different 
names, in different places : sometimes, under the title of 
the book ; at other times, under the designation of the 
author. A few of tliese names, which occur most fre- 
quently, will be here enumerated, with a notice of the au- 
thority 1)y which they are quoted. 

PjAKiNi himself names SAcalya, GArgya, CAAyapa, 
OAlava, Aimsal!, SAcAfAYANA, BuAradwAja, AA- 
walAyana, Sp’ii6fAYANA, and ChAcravarmana. 

The Madhavi^n vritti quotes, among many otlier au- 
thors, Oil AN nil A, AimAai. 1, SAcAfAYANA, AtrIcya, 
Diianapala, Causica, PvrusiiacAra, SudiiAcara, 
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Madhv96oana, YAoata, BhAovbi, I^bIbhadba, §i- 
▼AJ>ivA, RlMADivA mi6ra, DfivA, NamdI, RAha, 
BhIma, Bh6ja, HAlAbAja, Subh6ti chandba, 

P^BBA CHANDBA, YAJNYAIfABATAi^A, CaBWA* SwAmS, 

CASava swAmI, Siva swAmI, Dh£bta swAmI, CshIba 
swAmI (this last is dted ia the Piyu6da as author of the 
Cthira tarangiAi). The Madhaxnya likewise frequently 
cites the TVzraagi^, AhharaAa, S6bdic&bharaAai SamantOf 
Preicriy&ratna and Prat^a. 

The 'Formicas of VyAghba bhAti and VyAohba 
pAda are mentioned by many authors; and so is the 
Dh&tu p&r&yaAa. V6pai>Ava, in the CamadhinUf has 
quoted the Pcayie&pradipa of Cu6ala (belonging peihaps 
to the grammar called C&tantrai) and the Saraswati 
ea^abharaiia (ascribed by some to Bh6ja dAva). The 
Prag&da often cites the Remumy&caraAat ahd seems to 
name V6padAva as the author of it. 

The following are, among others,- noticed in the I}ha~ 
tudSfick of DubgA dAsa, viz, Bha'H'Amai.la,G6vinda 
BHA ffA, Chatubbhvja, Gaoisinha, G6vabdhana, 
and SaranaoAva. 
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Preface to the Author’s Edition of the Ameka 

c6sha. 

[Calcutta, 1808. 4tf>.] 


The compilation of a Sanscrit dictionary having been 
undertaken early after the institution of the college of 
Fort William, it was at the same time thought advisable 
to print, in Sanscrit and English, the work which has been 
chosen for the basis of that compilation, as well for the 
sake of exhibiting an original authority to which reference 
will be frequently necessary, as with the view of furnishing 
an useful vocabulary, which might serve until an ampler 
dictionary could be prepared and published. 

The celebrated Amera c6sha, or Vocabulary of Sanscrit 
by Ameka sinha, is, by the unanimous suffrage of the 
learned, tlie best guide to the acceptations of nouns in 
Sanscrit, ^he work of 'PA nini on etymology is rivalled 
by other grammars, some of which have even obtained the 
preference in the opinion of the learned of particular pro- 
vinces ; but Amera’s vocabulary has prevailed ‘wherever 
the Sanscrit language is cultivated, and the numerous 
other vocabularies which remain, are consulted only where 
Amera’s is either silent or defective. It has employed the 
industry of innumerable commentators, while none of the 
others (with the single exception of HtMACHANDBA’s) 
have been interpreted even by one annotator. '^ Such decided 
preference for the Amera c^ha, and the consequent fre- 
quency of quotations from it, determined the selection of 
this as the basis of an alphabetical dictionary, and sug- 
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gested the expediency of also publishing the original text 
with an English interpretation. 

Like other Tocabularies of Sanscrtt^ that of Amera is 
in metre ; and a considerable degree of knowledge of the 
language becomes requisite to discriminate the words from 
their interpretations, and to separate them fiom contiguous 
terms which afiect their initials and finals. On this ac- 
count, and to adapt the work to the use of the English 
student, the words, of which the sense is exhibited, are 
disjoined from their interpretation (which is included be- 
tween crotchets ) ; and the dose of each word is marked by 
a roman letter over it indicating the gender of the noun. 
Where a letter has been permuted according to the Sans- 
crit system of ortliography, a dot is placed under the line, 
to intimate that a letter is there altered or omitted : and a 
marginal note is added, exhibiting the radical final of the 
noun, or its initial, in every instance where either of them 
is so far disguised by permutation as not to be easily 
recognized upon a slight knowledge of the rudiments of 
the language, and of its orthography. An explanation in 
English is given in tlie margin, and completed when ne- 
cessary at the foot of the page. The different interpre- 
tations proposed by the several commentators, and the 
variations in orthography remarked by them, are also 
specified in the same place. 

According to the original plan of the present publica- 
tion, the variations in the reading of the text (fbr which a 
careful collation has been made of several copies and of 
numerous commentaries) are noticed only where they afiect 
tiie interpretation of a word or its orthog^phy. It was 
not at. first intended to insert those (fififetences which are 
Remarked by commentators upon other authorify, and not 
uptm thoLground of any Tariation in the text itself. How- 
ever, the utility of indicating such differences was after- 
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wards thought to counterbalance any inconvenience attend- 
ing it; and after some pn^ress had been made at the 
press, this and other additions to the original design were 
admitted, which have rendered a supplement necessary to 
supply omissions in the first chapters, and complete the 
work upon an uniform plan. 

To avoid too great an increase of the volume, the various 
readings and interpretations arc rather hinted than fully set 
forth : it has been judged suBicient to state the result, as 
the notes would have been too much lengthened, if the 
ground of disagreement had been every where' exhibited 
and explained. For the same reason, authorities have not 
been cited by name. The mention of the particular com- 
mentator in each instance would have enlarged the notes, 
with very little advantt^e, as the means of verifying autho- 
rities are as effectually furnished by an enumeration of the 
works which have been employed and consulted. They 
are as follow : 


I. The text of the Amera c6sha. 

This vocabulary, comprised in three books, is frequently 
cited under the title of Tricamlfif* sometimes under the 
denomination of Abhidhana (nouns), from its subject ; 
often under that of Amera ebsha, from the name of the 
author. The commentators are indeed unanimous in ascrib- 
ing it to Amera sinha. He appears to have belonged to 
the sect of By.ooiiA (though this lie denied by some of 
his scholiasts), and is reputed to have lived in the reign of 
VickamAditya ; and he is expressly named among the 

• i. e. tlic Three Books. Bat that name properly appertains to 
a more ancient vocabulary, which is mentioned by the commen- 
taries on the Amera ebsha, among tho works from which tliis is 
supposed to have been compiled. 
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ornaments of the court of RAjA Bu6ja,* one of the many 
princes to whom that title has been assigned. If this 
mention of him be accurate, he must have lived not more 
than eight hundred years ago; for a poem entitled Subhi^ 
shita ratna sanddha, by a Jaina author named Amita- 
GATi, is dated in die year 1050 from the death of Vicra- 
mAoitya, and in the reignof Munja, who was uncle and 
predecessor of RajA Bii6ja. It, however, appears incon- 
sistent widi the inscription at Buddlut gaya which is dated 
in the year 1005 of the era of VicramAditya, and in 
which mention is made of Amera i>Ava, probably the 
same with die author of the vocabulary. From the fre- 
quent instances of anachronism, both in sacred and profane 
story as current among the Hindus, more confidence seems 
due to the inscription than to any popular tales concerning 
RAjA Bii5ja; and the Amera c6sha may be considered 
as at least nine hundred years old, and possibly mon 
ancient. 

It is intimated in the author’s own preface that the work 
was compiled from more ancient vocabulaiies: his com- 
mentators instance the TricoA^y-^ UtpalinS, Rabhasa 
and CAtyAyana, as furnishing information on the nouns, 
and VyA6i and Vararuchi on the genders. The last 
mentioned of these authors is reputed contemporary with 
VicramAditya, and consequendy with Amera sinha 
himself. 

The copies of the original which have been employed in 
die correction of the text, in the present publication, are, 

1st. A transcript made for my use from an ancient cor- 
rected copy in the Tirhuiiya character and collated by 
me with a copy in Beoanagariy which had been carefully 
examined by Sir Wiixiam Jones. He had inserted in it 


In the Bh&ja prabanMut. 


t See a precedin|r note. 
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.an English interpretation, of whidi also 1 reserved a copy, 
and have derived great asristance from it in the present 
publication. 

2d. A transcript in Devtm&gaii character, with a commen- 
tary and notes in the Camara dialect. It contains numerous 
passages, which are unnoticed in the most approved com- 
mentaries, and which are accordingly omitted in the present 
edition. 

3d. Another copy in the Dvoanagari character, with a 
brief and imperfect interpretation in Hindi. 

4th. A copy in the Bengal character, with marginal 
notes explanatory of the text. 

5th. A copy in duplicate, accompanied by a Sanscrit 
commentary, which will be forthwith mentioned (that of 
RamASrama). It contains a few passages not noticed by 
most of the commentators. They have been, however, 
retained on the authority of this scholiast. A like remark 
is applicable to certain other passages expounded in some 
commentaries, but not in others. All such have been 
retained, where the authority itself has been deemed 
good. 

6th. Recourse has beeli occasionally had to other copies 
of the text in the possession of natives, whenever it has 
been thoi^ht any ways requisite. 

II. Conuuentaries on the Amera cdska. 

1. At the head of the commentaries which have been 
used, must be placed that of RAya mvcuI'a, (orValHAs- 
pATi, sumamed RAya Mucuf a mani). This work, en- 
titled Padaehandric&f was compiled, as the author himself 
informs us, from sixteen earlier commentaries, to many of 
which he repeatedly refei's; especially those of CshIra 
swAmI, 8vbh6ti, 11a66a chandra, Calinua, C6n- 
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CAfA, Sarvaohara, and the Vyac’hyamrita, THduar- 
vaswop ^c.* 

Its age is ascertained from the incidental mention of a 
date, viz. 1353 l§aca, or 4532 of tlie Cali yaga, correspond- 
ing to A.D. 1431. 

Though the derivations in MucufA’s commentary be 
often inaccurate, and other errors also have been remarked 
by later compilers, its authority is in general great ; and 
accordingly it has been carefully consulted under every 
article of the present work. 

2. Among the earlier commentaries named by RAya 
MucufA, that of CsniRA swAmI is the only one, which 
has been examined in the progress of .this compilation. It 
is a work of considerable merit ; and is still in general use 
in some provinces of India, although the intcr|^retations not 
unfrequently differ from those- commonly received. 

3. The Vyeui'hyasudita, a modem commentary by RA- 
maSrama or by BnANunicsiiiTA (for copies differ as to 
the name of the author), is- the work of a grammarian of the 
school of Benares. He continually refers to RAya Mucuf a 
and to SwAmI ; and his work serves to confirm their scholia 
where accurate, and to correct them where erroneous. It 
has been consulted at every Une. 

4. Tlie Vyac’hyu pradipop by Achyuta UpAohyAya, 
is a concise and accurate exposition of the text ; but adds 
little to the information furnished by the works above- 
mentioned. It has been, however, occasionally consulted. 

In these four commentaries, the derivations are given 

* The followings names may be selected from Mucuf a ’ a quotations, 
to complete the number of sixteen: Madhavi, Madfm luadhavi, Sar- 
vdnanda, AtJiinmda, RijanfivA, ObrnnoHAMA, DalvifiA, Bii6ja> 
h 1 JA. But some of these appear to be separate works, rather than 
commentaries on the j/mem lAtka. Muouf a occasionally cites the 
most celebrated grammarians, as PldiNi, JayIoitya, Jin£kdra, 
MAiTufiYA, Bacshita, PurushAttaua, MIouava, &c. 
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Bocording to PAiriNi’s system. In others, whidi are nest 
to be enumerated, various popular grammars are followed 
for the etymoli^es. But, as the derivations of the words 
are not included in the plan of the present work, being 
reserved for a place in the intended alphabetical dicticmary 
of Samcntt those commentaries have not been the less 
useful in regard to the information which was sought in 
them. 

6. The commentary of Bhaeata malla (entitled 
Jlfugdkab6dhinf) has been as regularly consulted as those 
of Mucuf A and RAmAIrama. It is, indeed, a very excel- 
loit work; copious and clear, and particularly full upon 
the variations of orthc^raphy according to different readii^ 
or different authorities : the etymologies are given conform- 
ably with 'V6padAva’s system of grammar. The author 
flourished in the middle of last century. 

6. The Sara sundarif by Mat^hurASa, has been much 
used. It is perspicuous and abounds in quotatums from 
other commentaries, and is therefore a copious source of 
information on the various interpretations and readings of 
the text. The Supadma is the grammar followed in the 
derivations -stated by this commentator. Mat’hurASa is 
author likewise of a vocabulary in verse, mtided &dbda- 
ratnavaH, arranged in the same order with the Amera 
edshUf and which might serve therefore as a commentary 
on that work. It was compiled under the patrcmage of a 
Musleman chieftain, Murch’hA khAn, whose name is pre- 
fixed to it. The author wn^ not nu>re than 150 years ago.* 

7* The Padarfha Canmudi, by'NARAvANA chacra- 
vartI, is another commentary of c(M;>Nderable merit, which 
has been frequently consulted. The Ckd&pa is the grammar 
followed in the etymologies here exhibited. 


* His work conUins the date 1688 Ados, or 1666. 
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8. A commentary by RamAnA.t’h A tioyA. tAchespati, 
entitled Tric&AAi viaeca, is peculiarly copious on the varia- 
tions of orthography, and is otherwise a work affording 
much useful information. 

9. Another commentary, which has been constantly em- 
ployed, is that by NiLACAirf’HA. It is full and satisfimtory 
on most points for which reference is usually made to the 
expositors of the Amera c6sha. 

10. The commentary of RAmatarc A VAgISa has been 
uniformly consulted throughout the work. It was recom- 
mended for its accuracy ; but has furnished little informa- 
tion, being busied chiefly with etymology. This, like the 
preceding, follows the grammar entitled Calapa. 

Other commentaries were also collected for occasional 
reference in the prepress of this work; but h^ve got been 
employed, being found to contain no information which was 
not also furnished, and that more amply, by tlie scholiasts 
above mentioned. 

The list of them contained in the subjoined note may 
therefore suffice.* 

III. Sanscrit dictionaries and vocabularies by other authors. 

Throughout the numerous commentaries on the Amera 
c6sha, the text itself is corrected or confirmed, and the 
interpretations and remarks of the commentators supported, 
by reference to other Sanscrit vocabularies. They are often 
cited by the scholiasts for the emendation of the text in 

* CttunuuK by NayamIhanoa ; TViedMa chintdmaAi by Raohu* 
nIt’ha OHAORAVABTf ; botb according to PI^ini’s system of ety- 
mology. Vaishamga eaumudX by RImaprbbIoa tarcai.ancIba; 
PoAt mmyofi by L6oAiflT*HA; both following the grammatical 
system of the QMpa. Prad^ nanjani by RiMiiBAHA, a jejune 
interpretation of the text. Prihat hArSwdl by R1ii£6wara. Also 
commentaries by GRYsHiiADXsA,TRii.6oHAifAofsA| SuNiiABANANnA, 
VAMADfYABHAffA, ViSwAyIt’uA, 06pXi.A OKAORAVARTf, G6 vIN- 
bXMAMOA, RllliNAKOA, BbdLlM'lT’HA, &C. 
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regard to the gender of a noun, and not less frequently for 
a yariatiim of orthography, or for a difference of interpreta* 
tion. The authority quoted has been in general consulted, 
before any use has been made of the quotations ; or, where 
the original work cannot now be procured, the ag^reement 
of commentators has been admi^d as authenticating the 
passage. This has been particularly attended to in the 
chapter containing homonymous words, it having been 
judged useful to introduce Into the notes of that chapter 
the numerous additional acceptations stated in other dic- 
tionaries, and understood to be alluded to in the Amera 
lAtha. 

The dictionaries which have been consulted are, 1st. The 
Midinif an alphabetical dictionary of homonymous terms 
by M^dinIcara. 

2d. The Fistca yroKma by MahMwara vaidya, a 
similar dictionary, but less accurate and not so well 
arranged. It is the ground-work of the Medinif which is 
an improved and corrected wor^ of great authority. Both 
are very frequently cited by-tl^ commentators. 

3. The Haima, a dictionary by Hema chandra, in 
two parts; one containing synonymous woids arranged in 
six chapters ; the other containing homonymous terms in 
alphabetical order. Both are works, of great excellence. 

4. The AhKidhcma ratnavULla, a vocabulary by HklA- 
YUDHA, in five chapters ; the last of which relates to words 
having many acceptations. It is too concise for general 
use, but is sometimes quoted. ' 'x 

6. The DharaAi, a vocabulary of words bearing many 
seiwes. It is less copious than the Midini and Haima} 
but being frequently cited by commentators, has been 
necessarily consulted. ' A 

6. The TricaAeh, iishay or supplement to the Amera 
c 6 thaf by Purush6ttama okvA. 
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7. The H&remaU of the same author. 

The last of these two supplements to Ameraf being a 
collection of uncommon words, has not been much employed 
for the present publication. The other has been more used. 
Both are of considerable authority. 

The reader will find in the notes a list of other dictiona- 
ries quoted by the commentators, but the quotations of 
which have not been verified by reference to the originals, 
as these have not been procurable.* 

Works under the title of VarAadesanay Dwiriipaf and 
Un&dif have indeed been procured ; but not the same with 
the books cited, many different compilations being current 
undm* those titles. The first relates to words, the ortho- 
graphy of which is likely to be mistaken from a confusion 
of similar letters; the second exhibits words .which are 
spelt in more than one way ; the third relates to a certain 
class of derivatives separately noticed by grammarians. 

IV. Grammatical works. 

Grammar is so intimately connected with the subject of 
this publication, that it has been of course necessary to 
advert to the works of grammarians. But as they are 
regularly cited by the commentators, it is needless to name 
them as authorities, since nothing will be fomid to have 
been taken from this source, which is not countenanced by 
some passage in the commentaries on the Amera cSsha. 

V. Treatises on the roots of Sanscnt. 

Verbs not bmng exhibited in the Amera edsha, which is 
a vocabulary of nouns only, the treatises of MAiTRkvA, 

* Amera nuiM, Ambba datta, <§a5<&b'AC0a, j^iStoafa, VarAad^tmi, 
Dtoiri^, Vn6di cbdta, Ratna c6^a, Rataa m&U, Rantid&va, Ru- 
DHA, Vy16|, RaBHASA, V6pIl'fTA, BhIoUBI, AjAYA, ViOHBSPATI, 
TIbAPALA, ABUiiADATTA. 
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MAdbava, and others, on the Sanscrit roots, though 
fiunishing important materials toatiids a complete dic- 
tionary of the language, have been very little employed in 
the present wor': ; and a particular reference to them was 
urmecessary, as authority will be found in the commen- 
taries on Am ERA, lor any tiling which may have been 
taken from those treatises. 

VI. The Scholia of classic writings. 

Passages from the works of celebrated writers are cited 
by the commentators on the Amera cosha, and the scho- 
liasts of classic poems frequently quote dictionaries in sup- 
poit of their inteipretation of difficult passages. In the 
compilation of a copious Sanscrit dictionary ample use 
may be made of tlie scholia. They have been employed 
for the present publication so &r only as they are expressly 
cited by the principal commentaries on the Amera c6sha 
itself. 

Should tlie reader be desirous of verifying the authorities 
upon which the interpretation and notes are grounded, he 
will in general find the information sought by him in some 
one of the ten commentaries of Amera, .which have been 
before named, and will rarely have occasion to proceed 
beyond those which have been specified as the works re- 
gularly consulted. 

In regard to plants and animals, and other objects of 
natural history, noticed in different chapters of this voca- 
bulary, and especially in the 4th, 6th, and 9th chapters of 
the second book, it is proper to observe, that the ascertain- 
ment of them generally depends on the correctness of the 
corresponding vernacular names. The commentators seldom 
furnish any description or other means of ascertainment 
besides the current denomination in a provindal language. 
A view of the animal, or an examination of the plant, known 
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to the vul^r under the denomination, enables a person 
conversant with natural history to determine its name 
according to the received nomenclature of European Botany 
and Zoology : but neither my enquiries, nor those of other 
gentlemen, who have liberally communicated the informa- 
tion collected by them,* nor the previous researches of Sir 
William Jones, have yet discovered all the plants and 
animals, of which the names are mentioned by the com- 
mentators on the Amera c6$ha; and even in regard to 
those which have been seen by us, a source of error remains 
in tlie inaccuracy of the commentators themselves, as is 
proved by the circumstance of tlieir frequent disagreement. 
It must lie therefore understood, that the correspondence of 
the Sanscrit names with the generic and specific names in 
natural history is in many instances doubtfql. When the 
uncertainty is great, it has usually been so expressed ; but 
errors may exist where none have been apprehended. 

It is necessary likewise to inform tlie reader, that many 
of tlie plants, and some animals (especially fish), have not 
been described in any work yet published. Of such, the 
names have been taken from the manuscripts of Dr. Rox- 
burgh and Dr. F. Buchanan. 

Having explained the plan and design of tills edition of 
the Amera cosha, 1 have only further to state, that the 
delay which has arisen since it was commenced (now more 
than five years) has been partly occasioned by my distance 
from the press (the work being printed by Mr. Carry at 
Serampoor), and partly by avocations which have retarded 
the progress of collating the difierent copies of the text and 
commentaries : a task, tlie laliour of wliich may be judged 
by those who have la'en engaged in similar undertakings. 

(’ai.i'iitta, JJei - rmlter , IHUJ. 

* Ill’s. Homii'iioii, F, nuriiANA.N', .il W. llrsTKR: and Mr. 
Wii.i.ia.m Taiifv 
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On SanscbYt and PrAchYt Poetry. 


[From the Asiatic Hcsearches, vol. x. p. 389 — 474. Calcutta, 
1808. 4to.] 

The design of the present essay is not an enumeration 
of the poetical compositions current among the Hindus, 
nor an examination of their poetry by maxims of criticism 
recognized in Europe, or by rules of comporition taught in 
their own treatises of rhetoric ; but to exhibit the laws of 
ver^cation, together with brief notices of the most cele- 
brated poems in which these hare been exemplified. 

An inquiry into the prosody of the ancient and learned 
language of India will not be deemed an unnecessary 
introduction to the extracts from Indian poems, which 
may be occasionally inserted in the supplementary volumes 
of Asiatic Researches ; and our transactions record more 
than one instance of the aid which was derived firom a 
knowledge of Sanscrit prosody, in decyphering passages 
rendered obscure by the obsoleteness of the character, or 
by the inaccuracy of the transcripts.* It will be found 
similarly useful by every person who studies that language, 
since manuscripts are in general grossly incorrect ; and a 
familiarity with the metre will frequently assist the reader 
in restoring the text where it has been corrupted. Even to 
those who are imacquainted with the language, a concise 
explanation of the Indian system of piosody maybe curious, 
since the artifice of its construction is peculiar, and not 


Ax. Kcx., vol. i. p. 279; ^*ol. ii. p. 389. 
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devoid of ingenuity ; and the prosody of Sanscrit will be 
found to be richer than that of any other known language, 
in variations of metre, regulated either by quantity or by 
number of syllables, both with and without rhyme, and 
subject to laws imposing in some instances rig^d restric- 
tions, in others allowmg ample latitude. 1 am prompted 
by these considerations to undertake the explanation of 
that system, premising a few remarks on the original works 
in which it is taught, and adding notices of the poems 
from which examples are selected. 

The rules of prosody are contained in Sutras, or brief 
aphorisms, the reputed author of which is PinoalamAga, 
a fabulous being, represented bg mythologists in the shape 
of a serpent ; and the same who, under the title of Patan- 
jALi, is the supposed author of the Mah^Iiashya, or 
great commentary on gprammar, and also of the text of 
the Y6ga sastra ,* ** and to whom likewise the text or the 
commentary of the Jy6tish annexed to theJYedasf appears 
to be attributed. The aphorisms of PingalAchArya, as 
he is sometimes called, on the prosody of Sanscrit (exclu- 
sive of the rules in Pracrtt likewise ascribed to him), ai-e 
collected into eight books, the first of wlu(|h allots names, 
or rather literal marks, to- feet consisting of one, two, or 
three syllables. The second book teaches the manner, in 
which passages of the Vedas are riieaauied. The third 
explains the variations in the subdivision (if the couplet 
and stanza. The fourth treats of profane poetry, and 
especially of verses, in which the number of syllables, or 
their quantity, is not uniform. The fifth, sixth, and se- 

* Or Sindhya Bystem of philosophy, distinguished fropi that of 
CapiIiA. [See vol. i. p. 235, &c.] 

t In thesnhscription to the only copy of this commentary which I 
hare seen, it is ascribed to S£8BAnIoa; but, in'fthe body of the 
work, tbe commentator calls himself SdMioARA. 
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Tenth, exhibit‘"metre8 of that sort- which has been called 
monoschematic, or uniform, because the same feet recur 
invariably in the same places. The eighth and last book 
serves as an appendix to the whole, and contains rules for 
computing all the possible combinations of long and short 
syllables in verses of any length. 

This author cites earlier writers on prosody, whose works 
appear to have been lost: such as Saitava, Graush- 
fu'A, Tan/>in, and other ancient sages, YAsca, CASya- 
FA, &c. 

Pin6Ai.a’s text has been interpreted by various com- 
mentators; ‘cuul, among others, by HelAyudha BHAffA, 
author of an excellent gloss entitled Mrita sanjivini.* It 
is the work on which I have chiefly relied. A more modern 
commentary, or rather a paraphrase in verse, by NArA y an a 
BHAffA tAra, under the title of Vrittdeti ratna, presents 
the singularity of being interpreted throughout in a double 
sense, by the autlior himself, in a further gloss entitled 
Pariesha. 

The Agni pura/ia is quoted for a complete system of 
prosody,f founded apparently on Pingala’s aphorisms; 
but which serves to correct or to supply the text in many 
places ; and whidi is accordingly used for that purpose by 
commentators. Original treatises likewise have been com- 
posed by various authors ;j; and, among others, by the 

* I poascu three copies of it, two of which arc apparently ancient; 
bnt they have no. dates. 

i It is stated hj- the authors who t|note it (NARiCVAiiA siiAff a and 
others), to be an extract from the Agui jmr&Att; but I have not been 
able to verify its place in that Pw&ha. 

t Such are the y&AibhiAtnAtt, Vr^ttn drrpa&a, f 'ritta cmtmttdi, and 
I'r'tUa rrtHicara, with the Ch*hafidi tmnjnri, (^'htmdo martnU9n, 
Ch'hoHdd mildt Ch'hmdit niniti, Ch'hando givinda, and several tracts 
under the title of f'rVHa-tauctavali, besides treatises included in works 
i>n other subjects. For example, VahJLiiauiuira'w system of astro* 
I«h;\ , which contains a'cliapter on prosody. 
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celebrated poet CAlidAsa. In a short ‘treatise entitled 
66d/ia, this poet teaches the laws of versification in 
the very metre to which they relate ; and has thus united 
the example wiUi the precept. The same mode has been 
also practised by many other writers on prosody ; and 
in particular, by Pinoala’s commentator NAkAyama 
BHAffA; and by the authors of the Vritta retnacara 
and Vrttta derpoAa. 

CAl.idAsa*s ^Tuta h6dha exhibits only the most com- 
mon sorts of metre, and is founded on Pinoala’s Pracrit 
rules of prosody; as has been remarked by one of the 
commentators* on the Vritta retnacara. 

The rules generally cited under the title of Pracrit 
Pingahtf have been explained in a metrical paraphrase, 
teaching the construction of each species of metre in a 
stanza of the same measure, and subjoining select examples. 
This Pracrit paraphrase, entitled Pingala vrlttiy is quoted 
under the name of HammIra,*!* who is celebrated in more 
than one passage given as examples of metre, and who 
probably patronized the author. It has been imitated in a 
modem Sanscrit treatise oaPr&crit prosody, entitled Vritta 
muctavaU’tX and has been copiously explained in a Sanscrit 
commentary named Pingala pracusa.% 

Though relative to Pracrit pi'osody, the rules are appli- 

The Vritta vetndcaraof C£dara BHAffA, with itscommentnnesby 
Divacara BHAffA, Naraya^a biia^-^a, and IIaui bhIbcara, Iiqh 
been the most consulted for the present treatise. The Vritta derpafui^ 
wliich relates chiefly to Prdcj^t prosody, has been also much em- 
ployed. 

* Divacara BHAffA. 

t In the commentary on the Vr^ttheti rtArntm 

t The author, Duroadatta, was patronized by the HhuUtpati 
princes of BundikHtand. The examples, wbi«;h like the text are 
Sanscrit in Pracrit measure, ore in praise of those chiofltfins. 

§ By Viswarat'iia. 
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caUe, for the most part, to Semscnt prosody also : since 
the laws of versification in both languages are nearly the 
same. 

The Praentf here meant, is the lai^age usually em- 
ployed under this name by dramatic writers ; and not, in a 
more general sense of the tenn, any regular provincial 
dialect corrupted from Sansent. HfiMACHANOBA in his 
grammar of Praenty declares it to be so called because it 
is derived from Sansait.* 

Accordingly his and other grammars of the language 
consist of rules for the transformation of Saruent words 
into the derivative tongue : and the specimens of it in the 
Indian dramas, as well as in the books of the Jains, 
exhibit few words which may not be traced to a Sansertt 
origin. This is equally true of the several dialects of 
Praertt: vis. ^urtuhii or language of Suras6na,f and 
Magadhi or dialect of Magadha\X which according to 
g^rammarians, who give rules for deducing the first from 
Sansent, and the second from the first,§ or both from 
<SaiMcrit,|| are dialects nearly allied to Prherit, and r^u- 
larly formed by permutations, for which the rules are stated 
by them. The same may be said of the Paii&ehi as a 
langun^e, (and distinguished from the jargon or gibberish 
which either dramatic writers, or actors exhibiting their 
dramas, sometimes put into the mouths of demons); for 

* " PraerVtih tanscr^tam ; UUrobfutoam tala t^/aUm vi prdertlam.” 
t Colii6oa BHAffA (on Mknu 2 . 19 .) Bays, that Suraiina ia the 
country of 

t Cteala or Bihir, Bat it does not appear, that either this, or the 
preceding dialect, ia now spoken in'the country from which it takea 
its name. Specimens of both are frequent in the Indian dramas. 

% Vababoohi, and his commentator BbImaba. 

II HiMAOBANDBA, who, aftcT Stating the ^cial pemntatioBs of 
these dialects as derived from rSonarriff, observes in both places, that 
the rest of the permutations are the same with those of PrtUr¥t. 
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the gnunmariang of Prhent teadi the noanner of formii^ 
the Paii&elA* * * § from the dialect called That 

remark may be also extended to Apabhraniat ^ a fi^ced 
language partaking of Pr&crit and Saurashi, but deducing 
many terms immediately from the Sanscrit under rules of 
permii|tation peculiar to itself.;]; 

The affinity of these dialects of Prhent to the SoMsafit 
and to each other is so great, that they reciprocally borrow, 
notwithstanding their own particular rules, terms permuted 
in the manner of otbor dialects, and even admit, without 
alteration, words inflected according to the Sanscrit 
grammar.^ They may be therefore considered as dialects 
of a single language, the Pr&crit or deiiratiTe tongue ; 
so termed with reference to Sanscrit, from which it is 
derived. 

Besides these cognate dialects, the dramatic writers in- 
troduced other languages as spoken by different persons 
of the drama. Such, according to the enumeration in the 
S&hitya derpa&a,^ are the I)&cshi&&Sya,''^ or lang^uage 
used in the south of India ; the DraviS&, or dialect of the 
southern extremity of the peninsula; the Avantica (pro- 
bably the language of MaJave^y** the Ardha m&gadhi. 


* Or language of the PHAnduu. ** PiiaehdnSm bh6di& Pa^iehV' 
BaiMAHA on Vabaroohi. 

t Vababuohi and HfiMAORANOBA. The last mentioned author 
notices a variation of this dialect under the name of GmtieSpa^achi, 
which differs very little from the proper PaSichi. 

t It is taught under this name by HiaACHARDRA, among other 
didects of PrSer^t. But the name usually signifies ungrammatical 
language. 

§ HfiHACHAiroBA ad finem. || Ch. 6. [p. 180, cd. Calc.] 

T Same with VaUkatihi, according to the commentator of the 
SShi^ derpaka. The country of ViiMha is said to be the modem 
Bemr proper. 

** Avmti is another name of 
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distinguished from Magadhi properly so called ; the 
HahUcahhasha (perhaps the language of Balkh in the 
TVansoxana) ;* * * § the Mahurashirif or dialect of the Mar- 
fudias ; the Prachya, or language employed in the east pf 
India ;i' iJoRAbhiri and Chandali, which, from their names, 
seem to be dialects used by herdsmen and by persons of the 
lowest tribes ; the Sancara {Hacuri) and SeAari, concerning 
which nothing satisfactory can be at present suggested ; 
and generally any provincial dialect. 

It is nut to be supjioscd, tliat tlic Pracrit rules of pro- 
sody, as tiiught by Pi no ala, are suited to all these 
languages : but it is probable that they were framed for 
the same dialect of Pracrit, in which they arc composed ; 
and they arc applicable to those cognate dialects, which 
diilcr much less from each other (lieing very easily con- 
founded), than tliey all do from Sanscrit, their acknow- 
ledged common parent. Generally those rules may be 
considered applicable to all the languages comprehended 
under the designation of Pracrit, X as derivative from 
Sanscrit ; and certainly so to the vernacular tongues of 
the ten nations of Hindus now inhabiting India. A writer 
on Sanscrit prosody^ pronounces the various kinds of metre 
to be admissible in the provincial languages, and has 


* hahlicn or Bahiica (for the word is spelt variously) is a country 
iiLinous fur the breed of horses. Amrra^ 2. 8. 45. It appears to be 
.situated north of India, licing mentioned in enumerations of countries^ 
with Tarushva^ C^hasa^ Cdsmira^^c. (HiMAoiiANORA, 1.4.25. Tri- 
vaniUi 2. 1. 9.) 

t The commentator on the Sdhitya derpafin (Rama chara&a), 
interprets Prachya^ by GauHiyd ; meaning, no doubt, the language 
of Bengal. He was himself a native of this province ; and his work 
is modern, being dated .Wfi 1C22 (A.l). 1700). 

{ As. lies., vii. p. 210. {Page 21, &c. of the present volume.] 

§ Naraya.\a hiia'K'a in u c'oniuicnturv on the retwivaru, 

.vritten in Swtrat 1002 (A.U. 15 Hi) 
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quoted examples in those of MakhriutlAray Guvjaea, and 
Canyaeulya. The lastr-mentioned, which is the same with 
the old Hindi, as is demonstrated by this specimen of it, 
might furnish very numerous instances; especially the 
Hindi poetry of ChiAVA oAsa,* who has studiously em- 
ployed a great variety of metre. Some examples will ac- 
cordingly be quoted from the most distinguished Hindi 
poets. The sacred books of the Sikhs, composed in a 
PenjaH dialect, which is undoubtedly derived from the 
ancient Sareswata,'\’ abound in specimens of such metre. 
The language of Mifkila, and its kindred tongue, which 
prevails in Bengal, also supply proof of the aptitude of 
Sanscrit prosody : and the same is probably true of the 
other four national languages.:]: 

Pingala’s rules of Sanscrit prosody are expressed with 
singular brevity. The artifice by which this has been 
effected is the use of single letters to denote the feet or 
the syllables. Thus I, the initial of a word signifying short 
ilaghu), indicates a short syllable : g, for a similar reason, § 
intends a long one. The combinations of these two letters 
denote the several dissyllables: Ig signifying an iambic; 
gl a trocheeus or choreus ; gg a spondee ; U a pyrrhichius. 
The letters m, y. r. s. t, j. bh. and n, mark all the trisylla- 
bical feet, from three long syllables to as many short. A 
Sanscrit verse is generally scanned by these last-mentioned 
feet, with the addition of eitiier a dissyllable or a mono- 


* Gonumporary with JaHAMofa and ShXh JbhIn. 
t The remaining S&renoaSa Br&hma^ inhabit chiefly the Pe^Ab. 
t Those of DrSmSa, CarMtaca, Tilmga, and 08ra or VSiya. 1 
omit Oaura. The BrAhmaAas bearing this national designation are 
settled in the districts around Delhi : but, unless theirs be the lan- 
guage of Ma^hmrA, it is not easy to assign to them a particular 
national tongue. 

% Being the initial of yum, long. 
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syllable at tbe dose of the yerse, if neoessaiy. This may 
be rendered plain by an example taken from the Greek and 
Latin prosody. 

Scanned in the Indian manner, a {dudendan verse, 
instead of a spondee, a dactyl and three trochees, would 
he measured by a molossus, an anapeest, an amphibrachys 
and a trochee ; expressed thus, m. s. j. g. I, A sapphic 
verse would he nmilaily measured by a cretic, an antibac- 
chius, an amphibrachys and a trodiee ; written r. t.J. g. 1. 

To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I 
diall, in describing the different sorts of Sanscnt metre, 
occasionally adopt a mode of stating the measure more 
consonant to the Greek and Latin {aosody, in which the 
iamlnc, trochee, and spondee, dactyl, anapsest, and tri- 
brachys, are the only feet of two or three syllables which 
are commonly employed. 

In Praerit prosody the variety of feet is much greater : 
verses being scanned by feet of different lengths, from two 
mdtrds (two short syllables or one loi^), to three, four, 
five, and even six m&tr&s or instants. These various 
descriptions of feet have been dassed, and denominated, 
by the nmters on this branch of prosody. 

The verse, according to the Sanscnt system of prosody, 
is tbe component part of a couplet, stanza, or strophe, 
commonly named a il^ca, although this term be sometimes 
restricted to one sort of metre, as will be subsequently 
shown on the authority of CAlidAsa. Tbe stanza or 
strophe consists .usually of four verses denominated pada ; 
or, considered as a couplet, it comprises two verses subdi- 
vided into p&das or measures. Whether it be deemed a 
stanza or a couplet, its half, called ardhaHScOt contains 
usually two p&das ; and in general the pauses of the sense 
correspond with the principal pauses of the metre, which 
are accordingly indicated by lines of separation at the 
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close of the il6ca and of its hemistich. When the sense 
is suspended to the close of a second sUcay the double 
stanza is denominated yt^ma; while one, comprising a 
greater number of measures, is termed culaca. In common 
with others, 1 have sometimes translated sl6ca by ** verse,” 
or by “couplet;” but, in prosody, it can only be consi- 
dered as a stanza, though the pauses are not always very 
perfectly marked until the close of the first half: and, in 
conformity to the Indian system, it is generally treated as 
a tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uni- 
form pauses, which might permit a division of the stanza 
into eight, twelve, and even nxteen verses. 

In Pracrit prosody, a greater variety is admitted in the 
length of the stanza ; some species of metre being restricted 
to a true couplet, and others extended to stanzas of six 
and even sixteen verses : independently of pauses, which, 
being usually marked by rhyme, would justify the farther 
subdivision of the stanza into as many verses as there are 
pauses. Even in Sanscrit prosody, instances occur of 
stanzas avowedly comprising a greater or a less number of 
verses than four : as three, five, six, &c. But these are 
merely exceptions to the generad rule. 

Concerning the length of the vowels in Sanscrit verse, 
since none are ambiguous, it is only necessary to remark, 
that the comparative length of syllables is determined by 
the allotment of one instant or matra to a short syllable, 
and two to a long one ; that a naturally short vowel be- 
comes long in prosody when it is followed by a double or 
conjunct conscmant ;* and that the last syllable of a verse 


* Or by the nasal termed Amuw&ra, or the aspirate VUarga. By 
poetical license, a vowrel may be short before certain conjnncts (viz. 

GT and ^ ; as also ? and ^>. . This license has been borrowed 
from Prdcrfl prosody, by the rules of which a vowel is alloared to 
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18 dther long or short, according to the exigence of the 
metre,* whatever may be its natural length. 

Sanscrit prosody admits two sorts of metre. One go- 
iwmed by the number of syllables ; and which is mostly 
uniform or monoschematic in pro&ne poetry, but altogether 
arlntrary in various metrical passages of the V6das. The 
other is, in fiust,- measured by feet, like the hexameters of 
Greek and Latin : but only one sort of this metre, which 
is denominated Ary&f is acknowledged to be so regulated ; 
while another sort is governed by the number of syllabic 
instants or m&tras, 

I. GaAach'handas, or metre regulated by^eet. 

AryA or GAt’hA. 

The metre named Ary&f or in Pracrit, Gah&t from the 
Sanscrit Ga^hh, is measured by feet denominated goAa, 
or m&traga'Aaf which are equivalent to two long syllables 
or to four diort : it is described as a couplet, in which the 
first verse contains seven and a-half feet ; and the sixth foot 
must consist of a long syllable between two short, or else 
of four short; while the odd feet (Ist, 3d, 6th, and 7th) 
must never be amphibrachys.t In the second verse of the 


be sometimes short before any conjunct, or before the nasal: but 
instances of this license occur in classical poems with only four 
conjuncts, as abovementioned ; and, even there, emendations of the 
text have been proposed by critics to render the verse conformable 
to the general laws of prosody. (See remarks in the Durghata 
on passages of MIoha*s poem and of the Cbrndrc). 

* This rule of prosody is applicable to any verse of the tetrastich : 
but it is considered by writers on rhetoric inelegant to use the 
privilege in the uneven verses ; and they thus restrict the rule to the 
close of the stansa and of its half, especially in the more rigid 
species of regular metre. 

t If the rule be violated, the metre is named QuivUAi but this 
is reprobated bv writers on prosody. 
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couplet, the nzib foot (for here too H retains that name) 
conosts of a angle short ^Uable. Consequently the pro- 
portion of syllalnc instants in the long and diort verses is 
thirty to twenty-seven.* The same metre has, with some 
propriety, been described as a stanza of four verses ri* for 
it is subdivided by its pauses into four which have 

the usual privilege of giving to the last syllable, whether 
naturally long or short,^the length required by the metre. 
The pause is conmumly restricted to the close of the third 
foot, and the measure is in this case denominated Pa^hyei ; 
but if the pause be placed otherwise in either verse, or in 
both of them, the metre is named VipuJa. 

A particular sort of this measure, deduced from rither 
8pe<Mes above described, is called Ckapala ; and the laws 
of its construction require, that the secmd and fourth feet 
should be amphibradiys,- and that the first foot should be 
either a spondee or an anapsest, and the fifth a dactyl or 
a spondee. The first verse of the couplet, the second, or 
bo&, may be constructed according to these rigid rules : 
hence three varieties of this sort of metre. 

The regular Aty& conasts of alternate long and short 
verses : but, if the short verse precede the long one, the 
metre b called Udgiti.' If the couplet conost of two long 
verses, it b named GiH : or of two short verses, 

AnAtW sort of thb metre is named Ary& gift: it b con- 
structed Ity eomideting the oghth foot of the r^ular 
Aryi.t 

Thb measure admits therefore of ^hty principal vam- 
ti<ms, deducible firom the nine sorb abovementioned : for 
the pause may be placed at the close of the third foot in 
either vase of eadi couplet, in both, or in neither; and 

• As. Res., vol ii. p. 390. t nMctavaii. 

t It nisy be varied by alternating; a louf and a short verse, or a 
short and a long one, or by making both verses long. 
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either verse, both, or ndther, may be constructed according 
to the strict rules of the Chapala measure ; and the verse 
may consist of seven and a-half, or of eight feet; and 
may be arranged in couplets consisting of verses alternately 
long and short, or idtemately short and long, or else uni- 
formly long, or uniformly short. 

The Ary& metre is very firequently employed by Indian 
poets ; but works of great length in this measure are not 
common. It is oftener intermixed with verses of other 
kinds, though instances do occur of its exclusive use : 
thus the first and fourth cantos, and most part of the 
second and third, in the poem entitled Nal6dayaf and the 
entire work of G6v8R0Hana,* are in the Arya metre. 
And so is the brief text of the Sanc'hya philosophy of 
Capila, as taught by ISwarackYshna ;t and the copious 
treatise of astronomy by Brahmegupta.:}; 

The Ncdhdaya abovementioned, which is ascribed to the 
celebrated poet CA lid As A, is a poem in four cantos, com- 
prising 220 couplets or stanzas, § on the adventures of N a la 
and DamayantI : a story which is already known to the 
English reader.ll In this singular poem, rhyme and alli- 
teration are combined in the termination of the verses: for 


* Consisting of seven hundred (or with the introduction ^55) 
stanzas of miscellaneous poetry ; and entitled, from the number of 
stanzas, Sa]^ ia(i. 

t Author of the (Xrici or metrical maxims of this philosophy. 
S6irtt», or aphorisms in prose, which are ascribed to Caimi.a himself, 
are extant: but the work of ISwara CalsiiiiA is studied as the text 
of the S6$uPhya, (As. Res., vol. viii. p. 466.) 

t Entitled ^mhmeyft'huia aiddh&nta : other treatises, bearing the 
same or a similar title, are works of different authors. 

i Chiefly Arya, with a few anapasstic stanzas ( Tatacn), and a still 
smaller number of iambics and trochaics (PrmuaHi and Sainani.) 

II Translated by Mr. KiNnzasLBY of Madras, from a tale in the 
provincial ianguage. 
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the three oi four last syllables of each hemistich within 
the stanza are the same in sound though different in sense. 
It is a series of puns on a pathetic subject. 

It is supposed to bare been written in emulation of a 
short poem (of twenty-two stanzas) similarly constructed, 
but with less repetition of each rhyme ; and entitled, from 
the words of the challenge with which it concludes, Ghata 
corpora. 

H i q 1 






** Thirsty and touching water t6 be sipped from the hol- 
low palms of my hands, I swear by the loves of sprightly 
damsels, that 1 will carry ureter in a broken pitciier for 
any poet by whom I am surpassed in rhymes.’' 

However, the epic poem of M Ac ha, which will be men- 
tioned more particularly under the next head, contains a 
specimen of similar alliteration and rhyme ; the last foiu:- 
teen stanzas of the sixth canto (descriptive of the seasons) 
being constructed with like terminations to each half of the 
stanza. Instances will also be cited from BhAiiavi’s 
poem hereafter noticed. 

The following example of a species of the Arya pietrc 
is taken from tiie preface of the Nal6daya. 

Ary& giti (8 feet). 

Asti so r(ya lAti 
RemakhySf y6 gatih para janite, 
yaaya tarhja ’niti 
ratnoMijanah kuk dharajani *te. 
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.v/v/l- -| |-.|wv^-|w.v»| 

4|Hf « I 3H»f l ^^g if S T 3 1 » T; ^^vi < | |»n% T> 

** The king celebrated under the name of RA.m a,* exists, 
who is conversant with the supreme ways of moral con- 
duct ; in whose family, exempt from calamity and enriched 
with the gems of the earth, dependants flourish.” 1. 5. 

The next is taken from DamayantI’s lamentation on 
finding herself deserted by her husband Nala. It is in 
the same species of metre. 

26. Tatra, pade vyatinam, 
at'ha vibhraMam vane eha devya, ’linam 

taworwinde vyalinam 
tatin dad^/tdne, taya *spade vydUnam. 

127. Vega-bala *p6sitaya, 
vedya, Bhaimi yutd laldpd ’sitayd. 

** Nr ipa! sorceddjid *ntayd 
kaJtwd *rin, hdredJmvdn ala ’pdsi tayd. 

28. <Sa cat'ham manorvandndm, 
nydyavid! dcharasi sevyamdna-vcmdndm, 

dhritasimd navandnam, 
ddrdndm tydgam, anupamd! *navandndm. 

29. Parorcntam etat ttDenalt.[tn emtli\ 
smardmi, tan na smntd ’si me tattweiia, 

ddsIia-samStatwina 

praduskaye nd ’tra sambhrame tat twenal [tied, 
inalT 

* Rama raja, by whose coninmnd the pnciii was composed. So 
the coroincutators remark: but it remains uncertain who ho was, or 
where he reig^iicd. 
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W R <. W ^ f M Mq - 

^^THT 1 

tfi« T w<=f^ wig; i <; i u r iHn» i » r ^M*i h<< «< hI h 

“ Then tlie princess wandered in the forest, an abode of 
serpents, crowded with trees which resound with the sweet 
buzz of bees, the resort of flocks of birds. tVith her 
dark hair dishevelled through her haste, BhaimI thus 
lamented : * King ! thou slayest foes, but defendest thy 
kindred, with thy quiver and thy sword. Unrivalled in 
excellence and conversant with morality, how hast thou 
practised the desertion of a wife proud but left helpless in a 
forest ; thus rendering thyself die limit of praise ? But I 
consider this evil to be the act of another, and do not 
chaige thee with it : 1 do not blame thee, my husband, 
as in fault for this terror.’ ” 3. 26 — ^29. 

In the passage here cited, some variations in the read- 
ing, and greater differences in the interpretation occur; 
with which it is, however, unnecessary to detain the reader. 
After consulting several scholia, the interpretation which 
appeared preferable has been selected. The same mode 
will be followed in subsequent quotations from other poems. 
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II. M&tr&eh*handa8, or metre regulated by quantity. 

1. VaitAlIya. 

Anotlier sort of metre, regulated by the proportion of 
mkirhs or syllabic instants, is measured by the time of the 
syllables exclusively; without noticing, as in the ga/m~ 
ch’handaSf the number of feet. It is therefore denominated 
matrach'handm, and the cluef metre of this kind is named 
VaitaUya. It is a tetrastich, or strophe of four verses, 
the first and third containing the time of fourteen short 
syllables, and the second and fourth sixteen. The laws of 
its construction impose that each verse shall end in a cretic 
and iambic, or else in a dactyl and spondee,* or by bac- 
chius.*)- In regard to the remmning moments, which are 
six in the odd verses, and eight in the even verses of tlie 
stipphe, it must be observed as a general rule, that neither 
the second and third, nor the fourth and fifth moments 
should be combined in the same long syllable ; nor, in the 
second and fourth verses, should the sixth m&tra be 
combined with the seventh. That general rule however 
admits of exceptions, and the name of the metre varies 
accordingly 4 

Although die Vaitaliya regularly consist of alternate 


* This variety of the metre is named Apatalica. 

t Thus auermented, the measure is called AupacVhandasica. The 
whole of the last canto of Maoha’s epic poem hereafter mentioned is 
in this metre, and so is the first half of the 13th canto in Bhabavi*s 
Ciratarjuniyn. 

t In the even verses of the strophe, if the fourth ahd fifth moments 
be combined in one long syllabic, contrary to the general rule abdve- 
mentioned, the metre is named Prachya vrttti: or, in the odd vtrses, 
if the second and third moments be so combined, the metre is Reno- 
minated Udkhya vr)iui: or the rule may be violated in both instances 
at the same time, and the measui'c then takes the name of Pra- 
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short and long verses, it may be varied making the 
stanza consist either of finir short or four long verses, emit- 
ting at the same time the exception just now hinted.* 

The following is an example of a stanza composed in a 
species of this metre : 

VaitaUya iPraonttaca). 

IdoMy JBhareUeHvansaJth&bkntanif 
irityatanif sruti~man6ra8&yanam, 
pavitram, adhicam, iuhhSdayam, 
Vyeua-vactra-cat^hitamf PravrYttacam. 

-11- ^^1 -«| ww| - w|- « - II 

** Listen to this pure, auspicious, and plednng history of 
the kings of the race of Bharata, as uttered from the 
moutli of VyAsa.” 

Here, as in most of the evamples given by the commen- 
tator HelAyudha, and by other writers on prosody, the 
name of the metre occurs, but with a different acceptation. 
Where the stanza has the appearance of being a quotation 
(as in the present instance), it might be conjectured that 
the denomination of the measure was originally assumed 
from the example ; and this conjecture would appear pro- 
bable, wherever the name (as is frequently the case) has 
no radical meaning connected with the subject of metre. 
But, in many instances, the radical interpretation of the 
wor^ is pertiutmt, and has obviously suggested its applica- 
tion, as a term of prosody ; and the stanza, which is given 
as An example^ must therefore have bera purposely con- 

* A tetrastich, consisting' of four'' short verses of the sort called 
PravrVUaca, is nanMd CMrukSiinii and one comprising firar long 
verses of that description is termed Apardnfiei. 
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structed to exhibit the metre by words in which its denomi- 
nation is included. This is confirmed by the circumstance 
of some of 'the words being, incompatible with the measure 
which they designate : and, in such cases, the author apo- 
logizes on that ground for not exhibiting the name in the 
example. 

The VditSi^a metre has been employed by some of the 
most eminent poets; for instance, in the epic poem of 
MAgha, the axteenth canto of which is chiefly in this 
measure, as the twentieth and last canto is in that species 
of it which is called Aupack^handaaiea. 

The work here mentioned is ah epic poem, the subject of 
which is the death of SiiSupALAalfun in war by CrYshn a : 
it is entitled ^isupala dadAu, but is usually cited under the 
name of its author, whose designation, with praises of his 
family, appears in the concluding stanzas of the poem. 
Yet, if tradition may be trusted, MAgha, though expi^sly 
named as the author, was the patron, not the poet. As the 
subject is heroic, and even the unity of action well pre- 
served, and the style of the composition elevated, this poem 
is entitled to the name of epic. But the Indian taste for 
descriptive poetry, and particularly for licentious descrip- 
tion, has disfigured even this work, which is otherwise not 
undeserving of its high reputation. The two first cantos 
and the last eight are suitable to the design of the poem ; 
but the intermediate ten, describing the journey of CkYshna 
with a train of amorous damsels, from Dvaaraca to Indrtt- 
'prast’haf is misplaced, and in more than one respect ex- 
ceptionable. 

The argument of the poem is as follows. In the first 
canto NknEDA, commissioned by Indra, visits CRYsnirA 
and incites him to war with his cou«n, but mortal enemy, 
SisupiLA king of the ChidU. In the second, CrYshna 
of>nsults with his uncle and brother, whether war should be 
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imm^iatly commanoed, or he should . first assist YU- 
DHISHYHIRA’S in completing ' a solemn sadrifice adtich had 
bemi appointed by hitti. The result ot the consultation is 
in' favour of the latter measure; and accordingly, in the 
third canto, CRISHNA departs for YUDHISHTHIRA*S ca- 
pital. In the thirteenth he urives ud is welcomed by the 
PANDAVAS. In the following canto the sacrifice is begun ; 
and in the next, SISUPALA - impatient of the divine honours 
paid by CRISHNA, retires with his partisans from the 
place of sacrifice. A negociation ensues, which is however 
inefifectual, and both armies prepare for action. This occupies 
two cantos. In the eighteenth both armies issue to the field 
of battle, and the confiict commences. The battle continues 
in the next canto which describes the discomfiture and 
slaughter of SISUPALA’S army. It^ the last canto, the king, grown 
desperate, dares CRISHNA to the combat. They engage, and in 
the Indian manner fight with super-natural weapons. SISUPALA 
assails his enemy with serpents, which the other destroys by 
means of gigantic cranes. The king has recourse to igneous arms, 
which CRISHNA extiitguishes by a nqRunian u^pon. The combat is 
prolonged with other miraculous arms, and finally CRISHNA slays 
SISUPALA with an arrow. 

The following example is fros) a speech of SISUPALA*S 
ambassador, in reply to a discourse of SATYAd, brother of 
CRISHNA, at an interview immediately preceding the battle. 
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M»ll 

n « o n 

y<a[iT^Bum<«jvi»T5 1 

Tl« in 

3M4gjnT5*nJtf^?i 

r4<<(rtl'\«*|SirlT<r1 1 

trRr»nsjnisr^’pft^ 

Ri ns^n 

g3Tfr1«l%ai*JM lf^<i 1 

<*T-illrt'h*lrtl-=h\f^‘( ns^n 

A low man, poor in understanding, does not perceive 
his own advantage: that he should not comprehend it 
when shown by others, is surprising. The wise, of them- 
selves, know the approach of danger, or they put trust in 
others: but a foolish man does not believe information 
without personal experience. The proposal which I made 
to thee, CrYshna, was truly for thy benefit: the generous 
are ready to advise even their enemira bent on their destruc- 
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turn. Peace and war have been oflfered at the same time 
by me; judging thdr respective advantages, thou wilt 
choose between them. Yet good advice addressed to those 
whose understanding is astray, becomes vain, like the 
beams of the cold moon directed towards lakes eager for 
the warn rays of the sun.” 16.39 — 43. 

Another passage of the same poem is here subjoined as 
a specimen of a difierent species of this metre. It is the 
opening of the last canto, where SiSupAla, impatient of 
the discomfiture of his troops and those of his allies, dares 
CRtsH^A to single combat. 


Aupach*handanea. 






Mvjc'ham ulhmta-tri-ric’ham vckchair 

hhidura-hhrOryugarhkUhaAan dadli&nah, 

' Sandtav iti vicraman cmrtshyan, 

gatahhtTy ahwata ChidircA Murarim, 

** Raising his head, and with a countenance terrible by 
its forked brow and wrinkled forehead, the king of the 
Chidis, impatient of the prowess thus displayed in battle, 
banished tear, and challenged the foe of Mura to the 
fight.” 20. 1. 

A further example of the same metre is the second 
stanza of the following extract from the Cir&tiajuiAya* of 
BhAravI. The remaining stanzas exhibit variety of mea- 
sure, with two instances of singular alliteration. 

* Arjuna and the mountaineer. (SrAtn is the name of a tribe of 
mountaineers considered as barbarians. 
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The sul^ect of ihat celebrated poem is Arjuna’s obtain- 
ing celestial arms from Siva, Indra, and die rest of the 
gods, to be employed against Dort6dhana. It is by a 
rigid observance of severe austerities in the first instance, 
and afterwards by his prowess in a conflict with ^iva (in 
the disguise of a mountaineer), that Arjuna prevails. This 
is the whole subject of the poem; which is ranked with 
the Cumara and Raghu of CALii>ksA,the Naishttdhiya of 
SrIha rsha, and MAgh a’s epic poem, among the six excel- 
lent compositions in Sanscrit. The sixth is the Meghaduta, 
also ascribed to CAlioAsa ; and, on account of its excel- 
lence, admitted among the great poems {Mahac&vycti, not- 
withstanding its brevity. 
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3tg’TlM5|-:1^rfrJHfn^IW 

OK 

The stanzas, which contain alliteration, are here copied 
in Roman characters. 

Id. Iha duradhigamaih 
cinchid evagamaih 

satatam asutaram * 

varnayantyantaram- 
Amum ativipinam 
veda digvyapinam 
purusham iva pardm 
Padmay6nih param. 

20. Sulabhaih soda nayavata 'yavata 
nidhi-gy,hy€u:adhiparramaih paramaih 
amuna dhamih cshitibhrita 'tibhrita 
samatitya bhatijagatijagati. 

* Then Arjuna, admiring the mountain in silent asto- 
nishment, was respectfully addressed by his conductor, 
Guv6ra’s attendant : for even loquacity is becoming in its 
season. 

* ** This mountain with its snowy peahs rending die cloudy 
sky in a thousand places, is, when viewed, able to remove 
at once the sins of man. An imperceptible something 
within it, the wise ever demonstrate to exist by proofs 
tlifficuldy apprehended. But BrahmA alone thoroughly 
knows this vast and inaccessible mountain, as he alone 
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knows the supreme soul. With its kkw overspread by 
the bloom of lotus, and overshadowed by arbours of creep- 
ing plants whose foliage and blossoms are enchanting, the 
pleasing scenery subdues the hearts of women who main- 
tained their steadiness of mind even in the company of a 
lover. By this happy and well governed mountain, the 
earth, iilled with gems of easy acquisition and great excel- 
lence, delightful to the ^d of riches, seems to surpass both 
rival worlds.’”* 5. 16 — 20. 

2. MAtbAsamaca. 

The metre denominated MSttrasamaca consists of four 
verses, each of which contains the quantity of sixteen short 
syllables; and in which the last syllable must be a long 
one ; and the ninth syllabic moment must be in general 
detached from the eighth and tenth, and be exhibited of 
course by a short syllable : if the twelfth be so likewise, 
the metre is distinguished by another name ; or if the fifth 
and eighth remain short, the denomination is again changed. 
The last sort of metre is varied by deviating from the rule 
respecting the ninth moment ; and another variety exhibits 
the fifth, eighth, and twelfth moments by short syllables -f*. 
These five varieties of the metre called Matrasamaca may 
be variously combined in the same stanza; and in that 

* The first and fourth stanzas, in this quotation, are in the Dru- 
tavilamiita metre, and the fifth in the Pramitdcshard; which will he 
both noticed under a subsequent head. The third is in an uncommon 
measure named Chandricd or CshamA. 

t The names of these four varieties aredst, f^dnav&ncA, which exhi- 
bits the ninth and twelfth moments by short syllables, and the fifteenth 
and sixteenth by a long one: the rest being optional. 2dly, Gfit’frd* 
exhibiting the fifth, eighth, and ninth, by short syllables, the fifteenth 
and sixteenth by a long one. 3dly, Upaehitrd, the fifth and eighth 
short ; the ninth and tenth long; also the fifteenth and sixteenth long. 
4thly, FiUbea; fifth, eighth, and twelfth short; fifteenth and sixteenth 
long; and the rest indeterminate. 
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case the measure is denominated Padaculaca; a name 
which is applied with greater latitude in Pracrit prosody, 
to denote a tetrastich wherein each verse contains sixteen 
moments, without any other restriction as to the number 
and place of the long and short syllables. 

A poem inserted in the first volume of Asiatic Researches* 
is a specimen of the variety which this sort of metre admits. 
In a collection of tales entitled Vetala pcmchavinsatiy the 
author, SivadAsa, has quoted several stanzas of that poem 
intermixed with others, in which the measure is still more 
varied : and I may here remark, that the introduction of 
rhyme into Sanscrit verse is not peculiar to this anapaestic 
metre: JayadAva has adopted it with success in seveiul 
other sorts of lyric measure, and it is frequent in Sanscrit 
poetry composed in any species of Pracrit metre.* 

3. GItyAryA. 

Another species of metre regulated by quantity is named 
Gityurya. Like the preceding, it is a tetrastich, in wliik,h 
each verse consists of sixteen matras or moments, but all ex- 
pressed by short syllables. In other words the stanza con- 
tains sixty-four short syllables distributed into four verses. 
From the mixture of verses of this description with others 
consisting exclusively of long syllables, arises another metre, 
distinguished into two sorts, according as the first couplet 
in the stanza consists of short syllables and the second of 
long ; or, conversely, the first long and the second short.'f* 
The Oityhrya may be further varied by making the last 
syllable of each couplet long and all the rest short ; at the 


* Page 35. 

t The mixed metre, in which one couplet of the atanxa contains 
short syllables and the other long, is termed Sic'Ad or CM^UL If the 
first couplet contain the short syllables, it is denominated but 

is called Smmya or Jlnai^aa€ii86, when the first couplet consists of 
long syllables. 
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same time reducing both couplets to tweiity«nine moments ; 
or the first only to that measure, and the second to thirty* 
one; or the first couplet to thirty, while the second contains 
thirty-two.* 

4. Pr&arit measures. 

The foregoing are all comprdiended under the gmieral 
designation of Jiiti : and bendes these, which are noticed 
in treatises on Sanscrit prosody, other kinds belon^ng to 
the class of metre regulated by quantity, are specified by 
writers on Pracrit prosody. They enumemte no less than 
forty-two kinds, some of whidi comprehend many species 
and varieties. The most remarkable, including some of 
those already described as belonging to Sanscnt prosody, 
are the following, of which instances are frequent in 
Pracritf and which are also sometimes employed in Sans^ 
erit poetry. 

A stanza of four verses, containing alternately thirteen 
and eleven moments (and scanned 6+4+3 and 6+4+1), 
is named either DdAat (S. Dtcipat’kA) or S6raii'lUL (5. 
SavraslAr<i)f according as the long verse precedes the short 
one, or the contrary. This metre, of which no less than 
twenty-three species bear distinct names (from forty-eight 
short syllables to twenty-three long and two short), is very 
commonly used in Hindi poetry. As an instance of it, the 
work of BihAbilAl may be mentioned, which conasts of 
seven hundred couplets (jsat sa'i) all in this measure. It is 
a collection of descriptive poetry; of whidi CbYshna, 
sportii^ with RAdhA and the GdpiSf is the hero. The 
following example is from that celebrated author. 


* This metre, concerning which anthorities disagree, is called 
CMHicd or CkUiea; or, according to the VHtta rein&cam, AtintdiM. 

♦ Comiptly Oo/int. 
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a*< r ~jr » </lc^aaPniiw t> 

Maearb/cnta G6p&la ei 
euAchla jhalacata eSmOf 
JDhaxyh man6hiya goAha Monara : 

AySAhi huata nisana. 

** The dolphin-shaped ring, which glitters in G 6 pAla’s 
ear, may be taken for the symbol of Cupid suspended, at 
the gate, while the god is lodged in his heart.” 

To understand thb stanza it must be remarked, that 
the symbol of the Indian cupid is the aquatic animal 
named JIfacetra (which has in the Hindu zodiac the place 
of Capricorn). It is here translated dolphin, without how- 
ever supposing either the deliverer of Arion,ok any species 
of dolphin (as the term is appropriated in systems of natural 
histoiy), to be meant. 

The Gat’Aa or GaA& has been already noticed as a 
name of the Arya measure in l^racrit prosody. Including 
under this as a general designation the seven species of 
it, with all their numerous varieties, it is no uncommon 
metre in Pracrtt poetry. A collection of amatory verses 
ascribed to the &mous monarch SalivAhana, comprising 
seven hundred stanzas,* and purporting to be a selection 
from many thousands by the same author, is exclusively 
in metre of this kind. The introductory verse intimates, 
that 

** Seven hundred couplets (g&k&s) are here selected out 
of ten millions of eluant couplets composed by tlie poet 
HAla.” 

HAla is a known title of ^AlivAhana, and is so ex- 
plained both here and in a subsequent pussu^ by the 


* From their nuiubcr. eulitk'd Sn/ .*«#. 
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adhdiast GakoIohaba SHAffA. It i« not, however, 
probable, that be really composed those verses : and it 
vroold be perhaps too much to conjecture^ that the true 
author of them was patronized by that monarch, whose 
ezistoioe as an Indian sovereign has been brought in 
doubt 

Ibe metre called illa^^Ah‘a(inPr^crtt,ilfaraAu2^^) is 
a tetrastich, of wbidi each verse contains twenty-nine aidtrds, 
scanned by one foot of six, and five of four ; with a termi- 
nating trochee. It has pauses at the eighteenth and 
twenty-ninth, This measure is evidently denominated 

from the country which gives name to the MaraluMa na- 
tion : as another species, beforementioned, takes its design- 
ati(m firom Sccwriuh!tra or S6rc&^ha.* The circumstance is 
remarkable. 

Another tetrastich, which it is requisite to notice, is 
denominate:! Each verse contains twenty-four ma- 

tr&s: and this species of metre admits twelve varieties, 
firpm twenty-four short syllables to eleven long and two 
diort, bearing distinct names. 

The Shakpadica (Pr. Ch*happaa) is a stanza of six 
verses, arranged in a tetrastich and couplet; the first 
termed Cavya, and the second UUala. In the tetrastich, 
each verse contains twenty-four moments (scaimed 2 + five 
times4-l-2, or else 6+ four times 4-(-2) with a pause at 
the eleventh moment ; and each verse of the couplet con- 
tains twenty-eight moments, with a pause at the fifteenth. 
The varieties are extremely numerous, according to the 

* The peuinsnla, between the gnlfa of Cambay and CWcA. The 
name remain*, bnt the hoandariea of the province are more restricted 
than in ancient times. It still, however, includes the remains of 
CnlsBiA’s eiqr of Du)6rci ; the celebrated temple of ^man^ha 
so frequently plundered by the JUnAomiMdeM ; and the mountain of 
Oinmira, held saend by the Jamaa no kes than by tiie followers of 
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ttomber Bud the places oi the long and diort 8ylkd>le8. 
No fewer dian forty-five variations of the tetrastich, and 
8eventy<nie of the whole stanza, have separate names. 
Th^ are distingnished by the number of short and kaig 
syllables (from 152 short to 70 loi^ and 12 short in the 
whole stanza, or from 96 short to 44 long and 8 short 
in the tetrastich). The fidlowing example is extracted from 
the Pingala vritii. 

Ch*happa& or ShtApadxch. 

Pindhau dtSUui saM&ha; b&ha uppara pcus'hdhara ddi, 
Bandhu tamadi, roAa dhatau. Sam Hamm&ra baana hu, 
USuu 4aha ; paha hhamau ; e'hagga riu ^sa hijhaldu. 
Padhdharapadhc’hara, ^MUipiUi, pabhddapp&rau. 
Rawa&ra ccfjja Ja^aUa hhaAa^ c6h&Aala mahu maha 
joBu. 

Sulatana Asa carcbaia ddi, cdUvara, dia chatau. 

Jajjala, general of HammIba’s forces, taking the 
field against the Muhamm^n emperor, says vauntingly : 

** I put on strong armour, pladi^ barbs on my horse, 
and taking leave of kinsmen, I hasten to the war. Hav- 
ing received the commands of my master HammIba, 
1 fly through the sky; 1 pursue the road; I flourish my 
scimitar on the head of the foe. Amid the bustle of horse 
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and foot I scale mountains. In HammIra’s cause, Jaj> 
JALA declares, The fire of wrath bums within me; laying 
my sword on the head of the Sultan, and abandoning this 
corporeal frame, 1 ascend to heaven.” 

The emperor, whose death was thus vainly promised to 
HammIra by his braggart general, must have been Sdjl- 
tJLn Mvhammed KhIinI, with whom he is stated to 
have been contemporary, and who reigned from A.D. 1325 
to 1351.* HammIka was sovereign of l^cambhari, 
which, with unfeigned defei^ce for the opinion of Captain 
WiLFORO on a geographical question, I still think to be 
SambherrY and for this simple reason, that the culinary 
salt brought from the lakes of Sambher is named in Sans- 
crit, ^acambhariya lavana, answering to the Hindi Sam- 
bher Idun. It is, however, proper to remark, that maps 
exhibit a place of the name of Sambhere between Ujjayani 
and Indor, 

The UtcacKha is a stanza of six verses, each comprising 
eleven moments (scanned 4+4+3). In admits eight 
species from sixty-six short syllables to twenty-eight long 
and ten short. 

The Cumlalica is composed of one stanza of the metre 
named Hbluif followed by another in the measure called 
1161a: the entire stanza consequently comprises e^ht 
verses. In this species of metre, rhyme and alliteration 
are so appropriate ornaments, that it admits the repetition 
of a complete hemistich or even an entire verse ; as in the 
following example extracted from the Pingala vr'itti. 

CuA^lica or CunAaVia, 

Hhblla maria Dhilli maha, much'Ma Mech*ha sarira, 
Pura JajjalUi malla barOf chalia bira Hammvra. 


* Ae, Rc». vol. ix., p. li)2. 


i Af. Rc 8.’ vol. vii., p. .51 1 , 
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Chatia lira Hammrat bhara tneini campdi, 

IHga maga lialia andh&ra dhidi s&raha rahajhdmpdi, 
JDiga maga liaha andhara 6Au, C^hurasanaca 6lla 
Davalif damasi vippaidhdha : maru DhilH maha dhbUa. 



'^f«3r«n <Ii ii \ 


i^JTJTJTOIl^l M 4. n 

** Having made the barbarians faint at the sound of the 
drum beaten in the midst of Dhilli and preceded by Jaj- 
JALA, eminent above athlets, the heroHAMMlRA advances; 
and as the hero IIammIra advances, the earth trembles 
under his feet. The cloud of dust, raised by the march of 
his multitudes, obscures the chariot of the son. Darkness 
spreads with the march of his multitudes. The hostages 
of the Khorasanian are slain; the foe is slaughtered, and 
the drum is beat in the midst of Dhillt.” 

A stanza of nine verses, composed of one of five with a 
tetastrich of the metre called D6ha subjoined to it, is 
denominated JRaddha. Here the stanza of five contains 
three verses of fifteen moments each, with two of twelve 
and eleven interposed. The distribution of the feet, toge> 
ther with a restriction as to the terminating one, varies in 
each verse : and a difference in the regulation of the feet 
giv^ rise to six varieties which have distinct appellations. 

The Cbatushpadica (Pr. Chaupaia or Chaup&t) is a 
stanza of sixteen verses distribufed into four tetrastichs, in 
which each verse contains tiiirty moments (scanned seven 
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times 4+2), end tenninated by a long syllable. This mea- 
sure is c€ very frequent use in the poetry of the modem 
languages. The R&m&yaAa of TuLAfilnAsA, in seven 
cantos, a poem held in great estimation by Hindus of the 
middle tribes, is composed chiefly in a similar metre under 
the same name iChaupai), and containing the same num- 
ber of verses (sixteen) in the stanza. It alternates with the 
DSh&f and very rarely gives place in that poem to any 
other metre. 

In this metre the stanza contains the greatest number of 
verses of any admitted into Pracrtt prosody. The other 
measures regulated by quantity are tetrastichs, except the 
GheSAh and certain other couplets noticed at the foot of the 
page;* some of which might have been ranked with more 
propriety under the next head of uniform metre. 

One other measure which is placed in this class, but 
which belongs rather to another, remains to be noticed. 
It is an irregular stanza of four verses, containing alter- 
nately seventeen and eighteen syllables, with no regulation 
of their length or of the quantity of the verse or stanza. 
It is termed Gandha, or in Pracrit Gandh&na. 

The rest of the Pracrtt metres may be sought in the 
synoptical tables subjoined to this essay. 

The present may be a proper place for noticing a class of 
poetry which has been even more cultivated in the Pr&crtt 
and provincial languages than in SoTuent. I allude to 
the erotic poetry of the Hindus. 

* The Gfiatia and G/taiianaudn, consiating' of two verses of thirty- 
one malraa each. In the first Species the panscs are after the tenth 
and ei);hteonth mutras ; in tlic other after the eleventh and eighteenth. 
There is also a slight difference in the distribution of the feet (7 
times 4-|-3 short ; and G-|-3 times 3-(-5+6+3+3 short.) The Dun- 
pndiea has in earh verse twenty-eight mdtrds (6+ five times 4+1 long). 
The Sie'hd containing the like number, the Chat^i with 
indirdx to the verse, and the MaM with forty-five, are couplets ; but 
iIm* feet are sfriefly regulated. 
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On its general character 1 ahaU briefly observe, that it is 
fiee fiom the griev<w defects of the JZindS poems composed 
in the style and metre of Perrian verse ; but it wants do* 
vatum of sentiment and nmplidty of diction. The passion, 
which it pictures, is sensual, hut the language refined, with 
some tenderness in the expression and in the thoughts. 
Anumg the most celebrated poems in ,tlus class may be 
mentitmed the Chaurapanch&iic&f comprising fifty stanzas, 
by Chaura, and Amaru satacut containing twice that 
number, by Am aro. The first is supposed to be uttered 

the poet Chaura, who, being detected in an intrigue 
with a kind's daughter, and condemned to death, triumphs 
in the recollection of his successful love. The other, which 
is a collection of unconnected stanzas on amatory topics, is 
reputed to be the work of the great Sancara AchArya, 
composed by him in his youth, before he devoted himself to 
the study of theok^y. 

Some of the commentators on this poem have attempted 
to explain it in a devout and mystical sense, on the same 
principle upon which JayadAva's lyric poems are inter- 
preted as bearing a rdigious meaning. The interpretation, 
however, is too strained to be admitted; and though 
JayadAva’s intention may have been devout, and his 
meaning spiritual, Amaru, or whoever was the true author 
of the work bearii^ this name, is clearly the lover of an 
earthly mistress. 

The most singular comporitions in this class of poetry, 
and for which diiefly a notice of it has been here intro- 
duced, are those in which the subject is treated with the 
studied arrangement and formal precision of the schools. 
I shall instance the i2<uamai|/arf of BhAnuoatta mi6ra 
in Satuantf and the works of MatirAma and Sundara 
in JTtndf. Here various descripticms of lovers md. mis- 
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tresses distinguished by temper, age, and circumstances, 
are systematically classed and logically defined, with the 
seriousness and elaborate precisum of scholastic writers. 
As ridicule was not intended, these poems are not humorous 
but trifling : and I should not have dwelt on the subject, 
if their number, and the recurrence of them in different lan- 
guages of India, were not evidence that the lutional taste 
is consulted in such compositions. 

111. Variia vritta ; metre regulated by the number of 

syllables. 

The next sort of metre is that which is measured by the 
number of syllables ; it is denominated Acsharach*handat 
or VarAa vritta, in contradistinction to the preceding kinds 
which are regulated by quantity ; and it may be subdivided 
into three sorts, according as the verses composing the 
stanza are all similar, or the alternate alike, or all dissi- 
milar. 

This also is a stanza of four verses ipadas), each con- 
taining an equal number of syllables, the length of which 
is regulated by special rules. The number of syllables 
varies from twenty-four to a hundred and four, in each 
strophe : this is, from six to twenty-six in each verse. 
There are indeed names in Pr&crit prosody for verses from 
one to five syllables, and instances of Sanscrit verse con- 
taining a higher number than above stated, viz. fiom 
twenty-seven to one less than a thousand. But these consti- 
tute distinct classes of metre. Between the limits first-men- 
tioned, twenty-one kinds receive dififerent appellations appro- 
priated to the number of syllables contained in the stanza. 

Each kind comprehends a great variety of possible 
metres, accordmg to the different modes in which Irnig and 
short syllables, as well as pauses, may be distributed; and 
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since the four quarters of each stanza may be either all 
alike, or only the alternate siinilar, or all different, the 
Yariety of possible metres is almost infinite. Pinoa'la, 
however, gives directions for computing the number of 
species, and for finding their places, or that of any siqgle 
one, in a regular enumeration of them ; or conversely, the 
metre of any species of which the place is astigned: and 
rules have been given even for calculating the space 
which would be requisite for writing down all the various 
species. 

In the first class or kind, wherein the verse consists of 
six syllable}, sixty-four combinations are computed <hi the 
syllables of each verse ; 4,096* on those of the half stanza; 
and 16,777,216f on the twenty-four syllables which con- 
stitute the complete stanza of this class. In the last of 
the twenty-one kinds, 67,108,864 combinations are com- 
puted on twenty-six syllables within each verse; nearly 
4,603,621,000,000,000, on fifty-two syllables; and more 
than 20,282,388,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, on a 
hundred and four syllables which form the stanza. 4: 

The different sorts, which have been used by poets, are 
few in compariscm witii the vast multitude of possible 
metres. Still they are too numerous to be all described at 
lull length. 1 shall therefore select, as specimens, those 
sorts of metre which are' most frequently employed, or 


* Fix, 64 nniform and 4,032 half equal. 

t Ft*. 64 anifom, 4,0^ half equal, and 16,773,120 unequal or dis- 
aimilar. 

t Amodeofealcnlatingfhepoesiblevarietieeof metre is also taught 
in the Atfiodd, a treatise of arithmetic and geometry, by BhIsoasa. 
This truly learned astronomer was also a poet, and his mathematical 
'works are eetnposed in highly polished metre. If the reader 6gnre 
to himself Buoud in Alcaic measure, Diophahtus in anapamts, or 
the Almagest verrified wi^i all the variety of Horatiaa nmtre, he will 
form an adaqqpte notion of this ineongmity. 
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which reqube particnlar notice; referring for the rest to the 
subjoined tables, in which the Taiious kinds are succmctly 
exhibited by single letters descriptive of feet scanned in the 
Indian and in the Latin mode. 

In the best Sanset^t poems, as those of CAlidAsa, 
BhAbavI, SrIharsha, MAoha, &c. the poet usually 
adheres to the same, or at least to similar metre, throughout 
the whole of the canto;* excepting towards the close of 
it, where the metre is usually changed in the last two or 
three stanzas, apparently with the intmition of rendering 
the condnsbn m<ne impresnve. Sometimes, indeed, the 
metre is more irregular, being changed several times within 
the same canto, or even altering trith every stanza. 

The R&ghava p&ASaxAya, by CAviRAjA,t is an instance 
of a complete poem, every canto of which exhibits variety 

metre. This extraordinary poem is composed with 
studied ambiguity; so that it may, at the option of the 
reader, be interpreted as relating the history of RAma and 
other descendants of DAfiARAT’uA, or that of Yudhish- 
'Fhira and other scms of PAn6u. The example of this 
ningiilftr style of compositbn had been set by Svbandhv 
in the story of V&$avadatt&t and BANASHAffA in his 
unfinished wivk entitled C^tdanibari; as is hinted by Ca- 
virAja. Both these works, which like the Daiacumiara 
of Dsirfif, are prose compoutions in poetical language, 
and therefore reckoned among poems, do indeed exhibit 
continual instances of terms and phrases emplc^ed in a 
double sense: but not, like the Ri^haw p&^/eUmiya, two 
distinct storks told in the same wmds. 


* Wiitm on rhetoric (•• the author of the S6h^jfa darpaAa and 
others) lay it down as a maxim, that the metre and style should in 
general he uniform in each canto: but they admit occasional deria- 
tions in regard to the metre, 
t So the author has called himeelf. 
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The foUonring passage ^nil sufficiently explain the man- 
ner in u^ich the poem is composed. The first stanza is of 
the miz^ sort of metre named Upeg&tit which will be im- 
mediately described ; the second is in one of the measures 
composing it, termed Upindremegra. 

3reta3rRT?SSK5MWT - 

60. MiOuk hiyan sandadhad Indumaty&h 
sl&ghyah iaratcSda ivd&qmnetihf 
AsaUf pngSg^idanadacshabh&vadf 
Ajasya ehacri manasah pramddam. 

51. Vic/Utraoiryaaya divan gatcuya 
jiitufi «a r&jyam praHpadya hedyi, 

Pvrim Ay6dhy&m, Dhn^6shirabhadrSan, 
aa hastisSbh&m sue’ham adAyuv&$a, 

** Hav ing the beauty of his mother IndumatI, and 
ixImimWa Uke the dewy season when it enjoys the beauty 
of the stars, he (DaSarat’ha) made glad the mind of 
Aja* by his skill in the protection of the people. Suc- 
ceeding in youth to the kingdom of his rariously valiant 
father, who departed fiv heaven, he dwelt hapi^y in the 


* Aja wm father, a^d InouHATf mother of DAtABAv’aA. 
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city of AyMItyUf which was adorned with elephants and 
upheld the prosperity of his realm.” 

Otherwise interpreted the same passage signifies, 

** Having the beauty of his mother, and admirable like 
the dewy season when it enjoys the beauty of the stars and 
of the moon, he (PANfiu) made glad the heart of the unborn 
god by his skill in the protection of creatures. Succeeding 
in youth to the kingdom of his father VichitravIeya* 
who departed for heaven, he dwelt happily in the peaceful 
city of Hastinapura auspiciously inhabited by DhrYta- 
RksHf RA.” 1. 50. and 51. 

To proceed with the subject. In general the difierent 
sorts of verse which are contained in the subjoined synop- 
tical table of uniform metre, are used singly, and the stanza 
is consequently regular : but some of the species, differing 
little from each other, are intermixed. Thus the ludravajraf 
measured by a dactyl between two epitrites (third and 
second), and the Up6ndrav<graf which begins with a diiam- 
bus, may be mixed in the same stanza. This sort of mixt 
metre (an example of which has been just now exhibited) 
is denominated Upajati: it of course admits fourteen 
variations ;■!* or, with tlfe regular stanzas, sixteen. The 
relief which it affords firom the rigorous laws of the uniform 
stanza, renders it a favourite metre with the best poets. It 
has been much employed by GAdioAsa, in whose poem on 
the Ixrth and marriage of PArvatI, three out of the seven 
cantos which compose it are in this metre; as are eight 
out of nineteen in hb heroic poem on the glory of the race 
of Raghu. 

The last mentumed work, which is oititled RaghuvanSOf 

* VioHiTRAvfBTA wss husbud of PIRdu's mother. 

t They have dutinct names, which are enumerated in the Ch’han- 
UmiruMi, cited by the commentator on the FrVtUi Retn&eara : as 
MaAyfrabhd CiHtimatit ftc. 
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and is amoi^ the most admired compositicms in the SaitscrU 
tongue, contains the nistory of RAma and of his predeces- 
sors and successors, from DilIpa hither of Raghu, to 
Agniverna a slothful prince who was succeeded by his 
widow and posthumous son. The first eight cantos relate 
chiefly to Raghu, with whose history that of his father 
DilIpa, and of his son Aja, is nearly connected. The 
next eight concern RAma, whose story is in like manner 
intimately connected with that of his father Dasarat’ha 
and of his sons Cu$a and Lava. The three concluding 
cantos regard the descendants of CuAa, from Atit’hi to 
Agniverna, both of whom are noticed at considerable 
length ; each being the subject of a single canto, in which 
their characters are strongly contrasted; while tlie mter- 
mediate princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded 
into the intervening canto, which is little else than a dry 
genealogy. 

The adventures of RAma are too well known to require 
any detailed notice in this place. The poet has selected 
the chief drcumstances of his story, and narrates them 
nearly as they are told in the mythological poems and 
thei^onies, but with far greater poetical embellishments. 
Indeed, the general style of the poems esteemed sacred (not 
excepting from this censure the RamayaAa of VAlmIci,) 
is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than 
abundant in repetitions; and it is for tliis reason that 
examples have been selected, for the present essay, ex- 
clusively from the celebrated profime poems. RAma’s 
achievements have been sung by the profane as frequently 
as by the sacred poets. His story occupies a conaderable 
place in many of the Parfifios, and is the sole object of 
VAlmIci’s poem, and of another entitled Adhyi^ma Ror 
tnayahuf which is ascribed to VyAsa. A fragpnent of a 
Ramayat'mt attributed to BaudiiAyana is current in the 
southern part of the Indian peninsula; and the great 
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philoeoplucal poem, usually died under the title of Y6ga 
va$i$ki^ka, is a part of a M6m6jfaAt, comjnising the edu- 
cation of the devout hero. Among piofime poems on the 
same sulgect, the JRaghuvanSa and BhaSUe&oya with the 
Jt^^avap&AAoAya beforanentioned, are the most esteemed 
in Sansentf as the Riim&yas&a of ToLAfilnAsA and Ricmor 
ekandrie6 of ChfiAvAoJisA are in Hindi. The minor 
poets, who have employed themselves cm the same topic, 
both in Sanscrit and in the PrSicrit and provindal dialects, 
are by &r too numerous to be here spedfied. 

The other -poem of CAlidAs a abovementioned, though 
entitled Cum&ra sambhava or origin of CumAra (who is 
son of PArvatI), doses with PArvatI’s wedding. It has 
the appearance of bdng incomplete; and a tradition runs, 
that it originally condsted of twenty-two books. However, 
it relates the birth of the goddess as daughter of mount 
Himalaya, and cdebrates the rdigious austerities by 
which she gained Siva for her husband ; after Candarpa, 
or Cupid, had failed in inspiring Siva with a passion for 
her, and had perished (for the time) by the fiery wrath of 
the god. The personages, not excepting her fitther, the 
snowy mountain, are described with human manners and the 
human form, with an exact observance of Indian costume. 

The following stanza from a poem in mixed language 
upon the same subject (the birth of GuhAra), is sdected 
as a further example of Upqj&H metre, and as a specimen 
A of the manner in which Sanscrit and Prhcrit are some- 
times intermixed. It is quoted for that purpose in the 
Pingalavritti. 

1 0 

3«n3r^»inT 1 
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B&lah cwmiarah; $a eh*ha-nntAtht-dk6ri. Up&a-Mna 
hamu icea^M, 

Ahar-4ikim e*h6» viskam bhie*h&ri. Chttir bhamtri 
cUa c& hanUui. ■ 

Dfivi, grieving over her infiuat son CumAra or Scanoa, 
says, 

** The child is an in&nt, but he has rix mouths [to be 
fed]: 1 am a helpless, solitary, female: night and day my 
mendicant hosbhnd swallows poison: what resource is there, 
alas, for me?” 

An instance of the same measure used in the Marahe&ia 
iMah&r&ahira^ language is quoted by the commentator on 
the Vntta retn&eara. It appears, however, from the 
rhymes^ that the verse is there subdivided by a pause after 
the fifth syllable. 

The variety of the Upqj&ti metre is increased by the 
further mixture of two sorts of iambic measure named. 
VamtuVha and Indrava^a. The first is composed of a 
choriambus between two diiambi ; in the second, the first 
dissyllable is a spondee instead of an iambic. Instances of 
this mixt metre occur in VAlmIci’s in the 

§ri Bh&gaoata pwr&Aa,'\^ and in-a metaphysical and theo- 
logical drama entitled Prabbdha chandr6daya,% 

The followii^ example firom the drama now mentioned, 
exhibits the combination of those four sorts of metre in a 
single stanza. 

* In a passage of the Smdeara e&ASa. 

t Book 10th. 

t Among the persons of this. drains are the passioss and vices 
(pride, anger, avarice, ftc.) with the virtues (as pity and patience)^ 
and other abstract notions, some of which constitute very strange 
peraonifleatioiia. The snthor was CnlsHtA PAiifiiTA. 
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Vidy&^prab6dh6daya^aiima’iMBmir, 

ViSr^tiMi mvcti-puri mratyaySi 
AtaJi ctU6chchh6da-vuUUm vidhittur 
nivasium atr6ch*hta% niitftm 6va tah. 

“ Vearai^i, the indestructible city of eternal salvation, is 
the native land of science and intellect: hence, one desirous 
of observing the precepts by which a continuance of fiunily 
is cut off [and final beatitude obtained], is solicitous to 
dwell there continually.” 

The same term (Upegati), as descriptive of mixt metre, 
has been also applied to the intermixture of two spondaic 
measures named VatSrmi and iS^tRi ; which are very simi- 
lar, the first having an anapaest, the other a cretic, between 
a dispondeus and second epitiitus, with a pause at the 
fimrth syllable. Analogous to the first of these are the 
Rai’h6ddkat& and Swagat&f measured by an anapoest 
preceded by two trochees, and followed in the one by two 
iambics, and in the other by an ionic. These and the pre- 
ceding are metres in very common use with the best poets ; 
and instances of them will occur in subsequent extracts, 
chosen for the sake of other measures with which they are 
join^. 

The several sorts of metre above described are, like the 
two last, also employed separately : finr instance, the first 
cantos of the Naithadhiya of SrIharsha, and CHr&i&r- 
juniya of BhAravI, as well as that of the epic poem of 
MAgha, are in the iambic measure called VankuVha; 
which recurs again in other parts of the same poems ; espe- 
cially in the Cirataj of which four books out of ^hteen 
are in this measure. 

The first of the works just iiorv mentioned^ is a poem 
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in twenty-two cantos, on the marriage of Nala, king of 
Nishad/uif and DamayamtI, daughter of BhIma, king of 
Viderbha. It is a fitvourite poem on a favourite subject ; 
and though confessedly not free from faults, is by many 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in tlie Sanscrit 
language. Tlie marriage of Nai.a and DamayantI, his 
loss of his kingdom by gaming, through the fraudulent 
devices of Cali disguised in ^hc human form, his desertion 
of his wife and his transtormation, her distresses, her 
discovery of him, and. his restoration to his proper form 
and to his tlirone, are related in another poem already 
noticed under the title of JValddaya. Their adventures 
likewise constitute an episode of tlie Mahabharata,* and 
are the subject of a novel in prose and verse, by Trivi- 
cRAMA BHAffA, entitled Natachampuf or Ddmayantt 
cat*ha. SrIharsha’s poem, though containing* much 
beautiful poetry according to the Indian taste, is very. 
baiTen of incident. It brings the story no further than the 
marriage of Nai.a and DamayantI, and the description 
of their mutual affection and happiness, which continues 
notwithstanding the machinations of Cali. The romantic 
and interesting adventures subsequent to the marriage, as 
told in the NalSdaya, are here wholly omitted ; while the 
poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well 
accommodated to the taste of his countrymen, indulges in 
glowing descriptions of sensual love. 

The following example of Vansast'ha metre is from the 
iiitroduction of the Naistiadkiya. To render the author’s 
meaning intelligible, it may be necessary to premise, that 
the mere celebrating of N A LA and DamayantI is reckoned 


* Fniiii the 53(1 to the 751th chapters of the f^and pttrva. 

t coMi|)o->iiion, in which prose and. vvroe are iotermixed, is called 
C/tatupH, 
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sufficient to remove the taint of a sinful age, and is so 
declared in a passage of the MahabharcOa. 


Vanimfha metre. 



Paoitram atratanutejagad yugi, 

gninta, raaorcshalanatfeva yat, capita; 

Cat'ham na sa tnad-giramf avilam api, 
swashinim eva, pavitrayishyati. 

** How should a story, which, being remembered, piihfies 
the world ki the present age, as it were by an actual ablu- 
tion, fail of purifying my voice, however faulty, when em- 
ployed on this narration.” 1. 3. 

In the following passage- from BhAbavI’s Ciratatjuutya, 
the last stanzii is an example of the Malint metre, and tlie 
preceding one of tlie Pushpit6_gra ; which will be noticed 
further on : all the rest are in the VaniagClui measure. It 
is the close of a reproachful speech of DkaUi>ad 1 to her 
ci(lc.st hiLslsind, Yudiiish'Fhira, inciting him to break the 
compact with DiiKYiiniiANA, by which the PAn/>avas 
had engagtxl to remain twelve years in exile. 



-a ^>911 
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fX^f^ <y<^'sri<0^*i 

f<H<t.ri ra cl c^f ? q -tH3T>-^gyr: tl 8 $tl 


“ I do nut comprehend this thy prudence ; . for opinions 
are imiml various : but anguish forces itself on my mind 
when considering thy extreme distress, lliou, who didst 
formerly repose on a costly couch^ and wert wakened with 
auspicious praise and song, now slecpcst on tlie ground 
strewed witli pungent grass, and aii roused from thy 
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slumbers by tlie dismal bowlings of shakals. Tliy feet, 
which, resting on a ibotstool adorned with precious stones, 
were tinged by the dust of the blossoms in the chaplets 
worn by prostrate nionarchs, now tread the wiklemcss, 
where the tips of sharp grass are cropped by the tecih of 
stags. Thy person, O king, which formerly gtiined beauty 
by feeding on the blessed remnant of the feust given to 
holy men, now wastes witli tliy glory, while thou feedest 
on tlie fruits of the forest. That thou art rcdiua^d to ' this 
condition by the act of thy enemies, haiTows up my soul. 
To the Valiant, whose courage is unsubdued by the foe, 
misfortune is a triumph. Relinquishing peace, O king, he 
active, and rouse thy energy for the slaughter of tliy foes. 
Placid saints, nut kings, attain i>erfcctiuu, disarming their 
enemies by patience. If persons such as thee, whose, ho- 
nour is tlieir wealth, who arc leaders of the brave, submit 
to such insupportable disgrace, then is inagnaniinity de- 
stroyed witliout resource. If. divested of courage, thou 
deem submission the means of lasting casi‘, then quit thy 
bow, the symlxil of a sovereign, and beemning a hermit, 
feed here with oblations the purifying flame. Adhcieiice 
to the compact is not good for thee, valiant prince, while 
tliy foes compass thy disgrace; for kings, ambitious of 
victory, scruple not die use of strah^eiii in treating with 
enemies. Tliec, who by force of fate and time art now sunk 
in tlie deep ocean of calamity, dull with diminished splen- 
dour, and slow to enterpiise, may fortune again attend, as 
thou risest like the sun with the new bom day, dispelling 
hostile gloom.” 1. 37 — 46. 

To return to the enumeration of analogous sorts of 
metre. A true spondaic metre, named Vidi/unmultr, con- 
sisting of four spondees, with a pause in the middle of the 
verse, which virtually divides the tetrastich into a stanra of 
eight, is often mixed, as before nbservci), with (he metn* 
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termed Gityary&t oontaimDg the same quantity in a greater 
number of syllables. 

Other measures, also containing the same quantity but 
in a greater number of syllables, occur among the species 
of uniform metre. The subjoined note* exhibits several 
species, in which the verse is divided by the position of the 
pauses into two parts equal in quantity, and some of them 
equal in number of syllables. Further instances are also 
stated in the notes, of metre containing the same quantity 
similarly reducible to equal feet.*!* Some of the species of 
metre which contain a greater number of syllables, are 
reducible, in conformity to the position of their pauses, to 
this class. ^ 

All these varieties of metre have a great analogy to the 
Matrhsamaca and other species before described, which 
similarly contain the quantity of sixteen short syllables or 
eight long, reducible to four equal feet. 

Among the kinds of metre described at the foot of the 
preceding paragraphs, the D6d1uuMf Tdtacay and Pra- 
mttcu:shar& are the most common. A stanza in the ana- 
peestic measure named Pramitacshari, in which each verse 
exhibits alliteration at its* close, has been already quoted 

* RucmavaA or Cluxmfaeam&la, composed of alternate dactyls and 
spondees; Mattd, measured by three spondees with four short sylla- 
bles before the last; FoAava, containing a spondee and dactyl, and 
an anapsest and spondee ; BhnmtaravilatUA, measured by two spon- 
dees, four short syllables and an annpaset; Jaliddhatagata, composed 
of alternate ampbibrachp and anapaests; and several other species, as 
Ckuuma vichilra, MahiguAa nicara, Cudmaia danA, Laima, &c. 

t Dddkaea, composed of three dactyls and a spondee ; T\liaca, con- 
taining four anapaests ; VranUtdcsharo, measured by three anapBsts 
with an amphibrachys for the second foot; Maid, a species of Chan- 
dravarid, and some others. 

t Thus MaUdcriM combines two simple kinds, the Vu^ftmmdid and 
Chandraoortd. So CnmnchagadA u composed of two species before- 
mentioned. the Champmiim6i& and Mad^vAa. 
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from the fifth canto of the dr&taijutdya of BhAravI. 
The specimen of anapeestic measure T6iaca, whidi will be 
here cited from the close of the N<d6(k^af is a further 
instance of alliteration introduced' into every stanza of this 
singular poem. 

T6fACA. 

ilrt-^aaAatir asya vanhhu sueh&m 

padam apadam apad ama *padam&, 

Suc'hadan clia yat'haiva jaaaya Harim * 
yatam ayatamaya tarn, byata Ma. 

** The luckless and despondent crowd of his foes found 
in the forests a calamitous place of sorrow ; and prosperity 
was constant to him, who gave happiness to a sincerely 
affectionate people, as she clings to Hari, who blesses die 
guileless.” 4. 46. 

It has been before said, that, in several sorts of metre, 
the pauses would justify the division of the stanza into a 
greater number of verses than four, and instances have 
been shown, where either the number of syllables, or the 
quantity, would be the same in each verse of a stanza of 
eight, twelve, or even sixteen short verses. In the follow- 
ing species of metre, the verses of the stanza, subdivided 
according to the pauses, are unequal. 

The SiardidaxiaiS&bt^ a very common metre, of which 
examples occur in the former volumes of Auatic Re- 
searches,* is a tetrastich, in which the verse ^consists of 


Vol. i. p. 279. 
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nineteen syllables divided by the pause into portions of 
twelve and seven syllables respectively. The following 
instance of this metre is from the close of the first book of 
MJIoha’s epic poem; where NArkda, having delivered 
a message from Inara, inciting CkYshna to war with 
SiSupAla, king of the Chedis, departs, leaving the hero 
highly incensed against his kinsman and enemy. 





( hui ityuctarnlo 'flat mrngiiut, iti 
cyuhritya vuchau, nahhus 
Tasminn iilputite purah snra-mnniiv 
huloh srli/tjiH fnb/irati, 

StUruitum anmim vin/txa-jnxiam/i, 
crudd/msiffi Chaidyam jmiti, 

I ybnni'irn, bhruciiYi ch'/ialcmi, vadfinc 
rclit.s vliavar' ttspadutu. 

** While the divine sage, having delivered this discourse, 
ascended the sky, bearing on hb firont the radiance of the 
moon ; the hero, armed with a bow, uttered an expression 
of assent ; and the finwn, which found place on his brow 
wreakful against the prince of the CA^dts, was as a portent 
in the heavens, foretokening destruction of his foes.'' 1. 76. 

The M€Md&crai^f which is the metre in which the 
Mighad&ta is composed, has pauses subdividing each 
verse of seventeen syllables into three portions, containing 
four, six, and seven syllables respectively : viz. two spon- 
dees ; two pyrrhichii and an iambic ; a cretic, trochee, and 
spondee. Hie HaxviA differs from the preceding in trans- 
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pi>sing the tii'st and tsecuud portions of the veive, and iiiak- 
ing the third consist of an anapaest between two iambics. 
An instance of it will be subsequently exhibited. 

The example of the first mentioned metre, here inserted, 
is from the Mtgha data. This elegant little poem, attri- 
buted as before observed to CA lid As a, and comprising no 
more than 116 stanzas, supposes a Yuesha or attendant of 
CuvfciiA to have been separated from a beloved wife by an 
imprecation of the god CuvisRA, who was irritated by the 
negligence of the attendant, in suffering the celestial ganlen 
to be trodd<!n dow’ii by Indua’s elephant. The distracted 
demigod, banishetl from heaven to the eartli. where he 
lakes bis nliodc on a hill on which RXma once sojounu‘«l,* 
entreats a passing cloud to convey an affectionate message 
to liis wife. , 

Mandiwi'anta metre. 


flay i»i (WJrfMni nm 



(/'allGil RtmagirL 
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6. Jatam vanity bhuvana-viditi^ puskcar6»artac&n6mt 

Jan&mi tw&m, pracriti^^prushem^amar&pamfMaghbn^. 

TtnA Wt'hitvxmf twayi, vidhi-txthad dttrabandhurf gat6 

*ham. 

Yachnya m6gh& varam tidhiguAef nudhame lahdhacam&, 

7. Santaptanan twam asi saratian ; tat^ pay6d&f priyayah 

Sandesam me hara, d/tanapati-crbdha-visUshiteuya, 

Gantavya te vamtir Alaca nama yaeshehoar&nSan. 

V&hy6dyana~sfhita’‘Hara-HraH-cfiandric&~dhaut(i‘har- 

mya. 

“ I know thee sprung from the celebrated race of dilu- 
vism clouds, a minister of In ora, who dost assume any 
form at pleasure : to thee 1 become an humble suitor, being 
separated by the power of fate from my beloved spouse : a 
request preferred in vain to the noble is better than success- 
ful solicitation to the vile. Thou art the refuge to the in- 
flamed : therefore do thou, O cloud, convey to my beloved 
a message from me who am banished by the wrath of the 
god of riches. Thou must repair to Alach the abode of the 
lord of Yctcshas, a palace of which the walls are whitened by 
the moonbeams from the crescent on -the head of Siva, 
who seems fixed in the grove without.” 6 and 7. 

The l^ic*baririi, also a common metre, distributes seven- 
teen syllables into portions of six and eleven : an iambic 
and two spondees in the one, and a tribrachys, anapaest, 
dactyl, and iambic in the other. This is the metre of the 
Ananda lahat4, a hymn of which SancarAchArya is tlie 
reputed author, and which is addressed to SivA, the §acti 
or energy of ^iva or MahAdAva. It comprises a hun- 
dred stanzas of orthodox poetry held in great estimation by 
the devout followers of Sancara: the devotional poetry 
of the Hindus does not usually employ metre of so high an 
order. 

Examples of this measure will.be shown in a subsequent 
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extract from ii work of a very difiereiit kind : a drama, 
by Bhavauhlti entitled Mcdati madJiava. 

Tlie Malini, consisting of fifteen syllables, places two 
tribrachys and a spondee in the one subdivided portion of 
the verse, and a cretic, trochee, and spondee, in the other. 
An instance of it occurs in a former extract from the Cira- 
tiajuniya. The following example of this metre is from 
the drama abovementioned. The passage is descriptive of 
a love-sick maid. 

Midhti metre. 



Parimrtdita-mj'iAaH-mlanam angam ; pravrtttih 
Cat'ham api panvara-pvart'hanabhih criyiuu. 
Calayati cha himans&r nishcaUmccuya lacshmim 
Abhinava-cari-danta-chchheda-cantah capblah. 

** Her person is weary like biuised threads of a lotos ; 
scarcely can the earnest entreaties of her attendants incite 
her to any exertion ; her cheek, pale as new wrought ivoiy, 
emulates the beauty of a spotless moon.” 1. 22. 

The PraharshiM, containing thirteen syllables, separates 
a molossus firom two pyrrhichii, as many trochees, and a 
rnondee. An example of it will be shown in a subsequent 
extract from Bhavabu^ti’s drama. 

The' Ruchiri, with the same number of syllables, dis- 
joins two iambics from two pyrrhichii, a trochee, and cretic. 
The opening stanza of the Shaiiicavya may serve as an 
instance of this metre. The poem bearing that titiie is on 
the sul^ect of the adventures of RAma : it is comprised in- 
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iweiity-two cantos. Being coni]x>sed purposely lor tlio 
pructical illustration of granmmr, it exhibits n studied 
variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected are 
most frequent. The style, however, is neither ol)Scurc nor 
inelegant; and the poem is reckoned among the classical 
compositions in the Sanscrit language. 'I'hc author was 
BiiahtrTii ARi : not, as might be sup[)oseil from the name, 
the celebrated brother of VicramAuitya ; but a gram- 
marian and poet, who was son of SkIuhara swA.Mi, as 
we are informed by one of his scholiasts, Vii>yAvin6dk. 

Ruchira metre. 







A hh tin rihiulha^sac^huh^ pa ran tapah^ 

Srutiunritaj J^asaraf ha itijialuhr'iiahy 
(jtiaair varam^ hhuraaa-hita-clich^liaUna^ yam 
Sanatauah jfttaram apagumat swayam. 

He, whom the ctenisil chore lor a father, that he might 
benefit the world [in a human form], was a king, a friend 
of tlie gods, a discoinfiter of foes, and versed in science : 
his name was Dasa uat’h a. He was a princ-c eminent for 
liis virtues/’ 1. 1. 

The Suvadanu distributes twenty syllables in three por- 
tions (.if the verse : one containing two sjiondees and a 
bacchius; the second four short syllables and an anapmst; 
the third a spondee, pyn*liichius, and iambic. The Srag^ 
dhnra, a very common metre, differs fi'om it only in the tliird 
portion of the verse, whicli contains a trochee, spondee, and 
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baccliius : l)ut hen- the iiuinbci' of sylliihltrs in every sub- 
division is equal : riz. seven, in all the other instiiuces 
above described, the subdivisions of the regular verses were 
unequal. 

The following soits of inctrc, which aie usue.lly em- 
ployed, have no pauses but at the close of the verse. Tlie 
Druta viUimhita contains in each verse two miupa^sts pre- 
ceded by three short syllables 'and a long one, and followed 
by an iambic. Instances of this measure have been alirndy 
cited in an extract from the Ciruturjinnyn. The Sragcitn 
is measured by a trochee, s])ondcc, and iambic repeated ; 
as the liftMicaigaprayaia is by a similar repetition of an 
iambic, trochee, and spondee. Both sorts of metre are of 
frequent ocenrivnce in classic poems. 

The I 'amiitatildca, which consists of a spondee, iambic, 
tribrechys, dactyl, tiochee, and spondee, is one* of the 
metres in most general use. It commonly occm*s us a 
change from other metre. But the whole fifth canto of 
MAcha’s poem is in this liieasure. The Chaura pancha~ 
sicti, a short poem before described, is in the same metre, 
and so is a pathetic elegy on the death of a beloved wife 
which occurs in the Bhumani vilasa, a collection of mis- 
cellaneous poetry by JagannAt’ha ‘PaAAita raja. It 
begins thus : 

Vasantatilaca. 






" Since fate, alas ! is become adverse, and the gem of 
kindred is departed towards heaven, to whom, O my soul. 
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wilt tilou tell thy grieH and who nill appease thy anguish 
with refreshing words?” 

The following passage from some . Hindi poem, is quoted 
in NArAyana iiiiAffA’s commentary on the Vritta ret~ 
naeara as a specimen of this metre in the Canyacuhja 
dialect. 





CaTidarpa-ritpa jaha tin tumha linha, Crtshna ! 

L6c6p€tcmau hama hin, bahH-yira, ck*h6ri. 

Jim h/teiicain viraha-jAra nasuii mir't. 

Yain hhanti duti pai'h'di, cahi bata, (J&pi.* 

** CuIshna, since thou didst assume the form of Cupid, 
I have neglected worldly affairs, suffering much anxiety. 
Relieve by thy presence the pain of separation which 1 
endure. Such was the message, with which the G6pf dis- 
patched her embassadress.” 

V. Sl6ca or Vactra. 

The most common Sanscrit metre is the stanza of four 
verses containing eight syllables each, and denominated 
from the name of the class, Anushiubh. Several species 
of it have been described. Two very simple kinds of it 
occur, consisting of iambic, or trochaic feet exclusively 

* Short vowelf), when - final, arc so faintly soiindeil, that they are 
usually omitted in writing the provincial lanffuagcs of India in Roman 
character. But they have hcen here preserved at the close of words ; 
being necessary, as in Sanscrit, for correctly exhibiting the metre. 

t The first termed PramMi, the other Sam&ni. Considered as a 
species of unifimn metre, the- first is also named Nagastearnpitii ot 
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the rest are included in one general designation.* But 
several analogous species are comprehended Under the 
denomination of Yattra. Here the laws of tlie metre, 
leaving only the first and eighth syllables indeterminate, 
require either a bacchius or an amphibrachysf before the 
eighth syllable, and forbid an anapaest or tribrachys after 
the first; as also in the second and fourth verses of the 
stanza, an amphimacer. A variety of this metre introduces 
a tribrachys before the eighth syllable in the first and third 
verses, and a bacchius in the second and fourth And 
another sort,^ which admits five varieties, requires the 
penultimate syllable to be short in the second and fourth 
verses; and introduces before the eighth syllable of the 
first and third verses, a dactyl, anapaest, tribrachys, amphi- 
macer, or molossus. 

The metre which is most in use, is one of the species 
now described^ in which the number of syllables is deter- 
minate Mjs. eight), but the quantity variable. Cai.idAsa 
appropnates to this metre tire tenu S'/oca (abbreviated from 
Anushiuhh ftlocti)', and directs, that the fifth syllable of 
each verse be short, the sixth long, and the seventh ulter- 
nately long and short. The mythol(^cal poems under the 
title of Puratm, and the metrical treatises on law and other 
sciences, are almost entirely composed in this easy verse ; 
with a sparing intermixture of otlier analogous sorts, and 
with the still rarer introduction of other kinds of metre. 

MntaUira, and the avcond is denominated Mallica. There is also a 
re^fular measure which alternates trochees and iambics, and is deno- 
minated MuAarac&tYtSa : and another, named ChUmjtada, consisting 
of two dactyls and a spondee. 

• Vitam. 

t The metre is named PnfhgA when an amphibrachys is intro- 
dneed in the second and fourth verses; some say in the first and 
third. 

t i'hapati. S t'i/uila 
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The varieties of the Auushtubh sl6ca which most frequently 
orciir, make the fifth, sixth, and seventh syllables of tlie 
first and third verse all long or all short; or else the fifth 
long with the sixth and seventh short. Tims varied, it is much 
used by the best poets. GAmdAsa has employed it in the 
second and sixth cantos of his poem entitled Cumara sam~ 
hhava, and in the first, fourtli, imd several others of tlie 
Raghueanm. The second and nineteenth cantos of MA- 
oha’s poem are in this metre, and so is the eleventh of 
the Ciratarjuniya. 

The examples here subjoined are from AIAgha’s poem. 
One passage is part of a s[)ei!eh of BalarAma to CrYsh- 
NA, urging him to the immediate commencement of hosti- 
lities against SiscrAla: the other is extracted fromUo- 
uiiava’s reply, dissuading ChTsiina from instant war, and 
advising his previous compliance with YuDHisiif’uiRA’s 
invitation to assist at a solemn sacrifice which the king was 
on the point of celebrating at Indraprust'ha. 

RTiawf*r^(f5r^^a53rEn^rn«ifJj ti ^ ijn 

31 W'if 
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4tf^H : ^ 

TTraw:’rftH%^?ncggT^f^ ng g n 

ft«II3r*if?lX^ Ifg afif-flf itlShlf L«l : TIgM tt 
’TT < l ^ fR ig| I'tl Jil.i' MH f ^ O^ f fl \ 

<<j|: ug^tl 

Ba larAma 8peak». ** A proved enemy, and a tried friend, 
are most to be regarded ; for ihqr a>? known by their actions : 
others, presumed to be so, from ten^per or affinity, may be 
found in the end to be friend or Peace may be main- 
tained with a natural enemy, adio confers benefits; not with 
a presumptive friend, who commits outrages ; kindness or 
injury, is the proper test of both. The king of the Ch£di» 
was offended, O 1|ari, by the seizure of RucmirI; for 
woman is the chief cause, that the tree of discord takes root. 
Whilst thou wort engaged in subduing the offi»pring of the 
earth, he besieged this city, as tlarfcnesa encircles the skirts 
of Miru while the sun is remote. To hint, that he ravished 
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the wife of Vabhbu is enough: the narration of crimes is 
too disgustful. Thus aggrieved by thee, and having much 
injured us, the sou of SrctaSkavas is an enemy demon- 
strated by deeds. The man who is negligent, while an 
enraged foe uie^’itates aggressions, sleeps in the wind with 
fire under his arm. What forbearing man, who would 
cheerfully dissemble a slight and single injury, can patiently 
endure repeated wrongs ? At other times, patience becomes 
a man ; and pudency, a woman : but valour befits the in- 
sulted warrior ; as modesty should be laid aside by a woman 
in the nuptial bed. Whoever lives (may none so live!) 
tortured by the pain of insults from his enemy, would that 
he had never been bom, vainly giving his motlier anguish. 
Dust, which, kicked by the foot of the traveller, rises and 
settles on his head, is less contemptible than the dastard, 
who is contented under wrongs.” 2. 36 — 46. 

Uddhava, in reply, addressed to CrYshna : 

RSM W frfM ijvr-: 1 





ti <i o m n 


W ^ 1% 1 
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5,fri ii I a 

ti <) 0 l;t> 

|it*fiIYI^*l!R?T: Tl 1 o f H 

w 4<tw<u« KfMHHi iflHr^»rrf*r<ir i 

** The just king and his kinsmen, relying on thee for an 
associate capable of sustaining the heaviest burden, are 
willing to undertake the task of a solemn sacrifice. Even 
to enemies, who court them, the magnanimous show kind- 
ness ; as rivers convey to the ocean the rival torrents from 
the mountains. Violence, used against foes by the strong, 
is at length successful ; but friends, once offended, are not 
easily reconciled even by compliances. Thou thinkest, that the 
slaughter of the foe will most gratify the inhabitants of 
heaven ; but fiir better is it to present offerings, whfch are 
desired by the deities who devour oblations. What the 
virtuous offer, under the name of ambrosia, in flames, whose 
tongues are holy prayers, was the splendid ornament of the 
ocean churned by the mountain Mandara. The promise 
made by thee to thy fiither’s venerable sister, to forgive her 
son a hundr d offenpes, should be strictly observed. Let 
the intellect of a good man be sharp without wounding; 
let his actions be vigorous, but conciliatory; let his mind 
be warm without inflaming: and let his word, when he 
speaks, be rigidly maintained. Before the appointed hour, 
even thou art not able to destroy the tyrant, on whom thy- 
self conferred that boon ; no more than the sun can {pre- 
maturely close the day, which he himself enlightens.'’ 2. 
103—110. 
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V. Compound metre. 

Instances of compound metre have been already exhibited 
under the designation of Upajati, consisting of two kinds of 
simple metre variously combined : two of tliese combina- 
tions are repeated under tlie head of half equal metre, wiUi 
the contrasted names of AdhyunaA and Vtpaxit&dhyafutci. 
Other species of metre belon^ng to this class are in use 
among eminent poets: particularly the Pushpitagra and 
Aparavtictra. In the first, both verses are terminated by 
two trochees and a spondee, and begin with four short 
syllables, one verse interposing a pyrrhichius, and the other 
a dactyl. In the next species, both verses are terminated 
by tinue iambics, and begin like the preceding witli four 
short syllables; but one verse interposes a single short 
syllable, and the other a trochee. 

Examples of the first of these mixed measures are very 
common. One instance has been already exhibited in a 
quotation from the first canto of BhAbavI’s poem of 
Akjuna and the mountaineer. The whole tenth eanto of 
tlie same poem, and the seventh of MAoha’s death of 
SisupAla, arc in tliis mixt metre. The second is less 
common : but an instance occurs in the eighteenth canto of 
the Cirtttttrjuniya. 

The close of the ninth canto of CAlidAsa’s Raghu- 
raasa, exhibiting a variety of metre, in which two of the 
s|iccies now mentioned are included, is here cited, for the 
sake of these and otlier species which have been before 
described. The subject is DaSabat’iia’s hunt, in which 
he slew the hermit’s son : a story well known to the readers 
of the Ratnayaiia. 
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gtq M«fivi i c^M f ?i ;ngr « Trc RW ! titsm 
?tT^''*r^Y<T 5 Rn 5 prq?Tsch>)’ 
RTgjr|t«wn*r 1 ^r<Tif^-sT \ 

’ftsrcrd^sRsfhs^^s'Tt^sttfrr n tmi 


^wRff^tJTPn^fT^gvnv'T^r \ 



gY^mgJTgiFg*RT:w^:: n t^n 

PIST»JIT:«mR!III«*1H«I<|:sJI 
R»-PraPTfJPif^ 3 Vf^ r% 3 : 1 

^||M<ys5.4W*h(ffiiqi*^T:ifS«: tl t'Stl 


' fTf^ 7 «rR^R^ 5 rfTYP: 

f^^cr^^ 3 isft.gl%Yg^ \ 

wf^««pitT*rsn^fii 3 r*f: 

TittTi 

niKi 

wHPcA 'Pttf S r g s v I ^^p^R 1 
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> g a T WcM t ia f t | (<.t) | cH T KM<C Tlhl?T( 

** Thus did the chase, like an artful mistress, allure the 
king, forgetful of all other business, and leaving to his 
ministers the burthen of the state, while his passion grew 
by indulgence. 

** The king, without his retinue, passed the night in some 
sequestered spot, reposing on a bed of leaves and blossoms, 
and enlightened by Uie flame of wild herbs. At dawn, 
being awakened by tlie flapping of his elephant’s ears in 
place of the royal dnnns, he delighted in listening to tint 
sweet and enspicious tones of chirping birds. 

One day, pursuing an antelope, and outstripping his at- 
tendants, he aiTived, with his horse foaming with fatigue, on 
the bank of the Tumusa, a stream frequented by tlie devout. 
In its waters a deep sound, caused by the Ailing of a vsise, 
was mistaken by the king for the grumbling of an elephant, 
and he directed an arrow towards the spot whence thi; 
sound proceeded. By this forbidden act* Dasakat’ha 
transgressed : for even the; wise, when blinded by passion, 
dt'viatc into the pathless waster. ' Ah father !’ was the 
piteous cry which issued : and the king, anxintis, sought 
its cause among the reeds. He found the vase, and ncai* 
it a hermit’s son pierced by his arrow, and he stood ania/ed 
as if internally wounded. The king, of glorious lineage, 
wlu) had already alighted from his horse, eagerly inquired 
the parentage of the youth; who, resting on the vase, with 
iecblc accents said * he was tlie son of a hermit, hut no 
priest.’ Instructed by him, the king conveyed the wounded 
youth to his blind parents : and to them, as they approached 


* ’I'lie royal miliUiry tribe is prohibited friiiii killiii(' elephDiil> 

unle»v III buttle. 
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their only son, he related his mistaken deed. The unhappy 
pair, lamenting, conjured the king to draw the arrow from 
the breast of their wounded son. The youth was dead. 
The aged hermit ratifying his curse with tears instead of 
water for a libation, pronounced this imprecation on the 
king : * In thy extreme age thou shalt reach thy fated 
time, w'ith grief like mine for a beloved son.’ While he 
spoke, as it were a serpent assailing first and then discharg- 
ing fatal venom, Causalya’s lord, conscious of the first 
offence, addressed him thus : * Thy curse has fallen like a 
boon on me, who have not seen the beauteous counUMiance 
of offspring ; as fire, fed with fuel, fertilizes the soil which 
it burns.’ ’fhe king then said, ‘ For me, who merciless 
deserves death at thy hands, what are thy commands?’ 
The holy hermit asked fuel for the funeral pile ; he aj^d his 
wife resolving to follow their son in death. The king, 
whose attendants were now arrived, promptly fulfilled his 
command, and remained dejected, bearing with him the 
hermit’s curse, a cause of his future destruction, as the 
ocean embraces the devouring fire. Again the king ad- 
dressed him. ‘ Wise hermit! what shall this shameless 
criminal, who deserves death from thee, now perform.’ 
He desired the funeral flame to be duly lighted : and the 
king presented the fire for him, and his wife and son. 

The chief of the race of Rag h u, attended by his army, 
now returned to his palace, dejected, bearing in his mind 
the heavy imprecation of tlie saint, as the ocean holds 
witliin itself the fire of destruction.” 9. 74 — 89. 

This extract exhibits, besides two stanzas of Pushpitagra* 
and as many of Sundari metre, f both belonging to the 
present head, and one, of which an example was promised 


75 and 7f>. 


t 77 and 71*, most properly the last. 
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in this place,* several others which have been before ex- 
emplified,*)’ and two which are less common.^; 

A singular species of variable metre is mentioned by 
writers on prosody, who describe it as a stanza in which 
the verses increase in arithmetical progression. In the 
instance exhibited by them the four verses of the stanza 
increase regularly from eight to twenty syllables. Varieties 
of it are noticed in which the progression is not regular, 
the short verse exchanging places with the second, third, 
or fourth. The quantity of the syllables is in general in- 
determinate; but varieties are stated in which the verse 
consists of short syllables, either ending or beginning with a 
spondee, or both ending and beginning with spfindees. 

A class of metre which admits an inordinate length of 
the verse, is known under the general designation of DaAr- 
(htca. The verse may consist of any number of syllables, 
from tw'cnty-scvcn to nine hundred and ninety-nine ; and 
the specific name varies accordingly. § The construction of 
the metre requires that the first six syllables be short, and 
the remainder of the verse be composed of cretic feet ; or, 
instead of the erctic foot, the bacchius. These two kinds 
of metre are distinguished *>y difleront names. A vci'sc 
consisting of any number of anapaests witliin the limitation 
abovementioned, is also comprehended under this general 
designation ; as arc verses of similar length consisting exclu- 
sively of iambic or trochaic feet. They have their peculiar 
denominations. 

Examples of these extravagantly long vci'sos arc to be 

• 7 *^. 

t / V/.H/fw/r/ tJ/ara HI — HJ anti XJphuhnrajra HH, Ruchirii 

t Mmtjitbhnshinl 74 (P. T. 1>. 3 I.) and Mnttamntpira 80 (2 S + T, 
I.D.S.) 

§ For example, Avmi wliitdi comprincH ton feet ; Ar»t49va eleven ; 
twelve ; nineteen, lire. 
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found in the worics of the poet VA.na. It is unnecessary to 
insert any specimen of them in this place, as an example will 
occur in a subsequent quotation from BhavabhCti’s drama. 

That class of metre, which is termed half equal, because 
the alternate verses are alike, comprises various sorts, which 
appear to be compounded of two simple kinds with an 
ap})ropriate number of syllables of a determinate quantity. 

Another class, in which every verse of the stanza is dif- 
ferent, appears more complex. But, here also, the quantity 
as well as the number of syllables being regulated, the 
stanza is in fact composed of four kinds of uniform metre. 

The most common metre of this class is that called 
Udgath. Here the number of syllables in each verse, as 
well as their quantity, differs ; the first verse comprising an 
anapaest, iambic, tribrachys, and trochee; the second, a 
tribrachys and anapaest with two iambics ; the third, a 
trochee, tribrachys, and two anapaests;* and the fourth, 
an anapaest, iambic, and pyrrhichius with three iambics. 

The twelfth canto of the Ciratkrjuniya is in this metre ; 
and so is the fifteenth canto of MAgha’s epic poem. It 
begins thus : 

" But the kihg of the Chidis was impatient of the ho- 
nours which the son of Pandv commanded to be shown in 
that assembly to the foe of Madhu; for the mind of the 
proud is envious of the prosperity of others.” 

* Or the third verse may consist of a trochee and dactyl, with two 
anapttsts ; or of two trochees, with two anapsssts : and the metre is 
denominuled, in the fint instance, SamiMacd: in the second, 
jugat. 
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Other kinds of metre, in which every verse of the stanza 
differs in the number and quantity of syllables, are com- 
prehended under the general name of Gat*hu; mider which 
also some writers on prosody* include any sort of metre 
not described by Pingala, or not distinguished by a spe- 
cific appellation. The same denomination is applicable 
also to stanzas consisting of any number of verses other 
than four, f An instance of a stanza of six verses has been 
remarked in the Mahahhurataf and another example occurs 
at the beginning of MAgiia’s poem.:]: 








Dvoxdhu crltatmaf dm ayam diracar6 ? 
Vidhuma-r6chih^ dm ayam hntasanah? 
Gatan tiraichmam anvru^sarat'hih. 
Pradddham urddhwnjwnlannm harAthhujah. 
Patntyadh6 dhama-visuri snrratah. 
dm itad? ityacvlnm icshitam janaiJu 


* 11ki..Wuoha and Naraya^a taba. 
t Divacara on the VriUn rrtnacara. 

{ It is cited hy Divacara BiiAYfA as an instance of astunaaof 
six. Yet the scholiasts of the poem omit the two first verses and 
reafl the stanza as a tetrastich. One commentator, however, does 
remark, that copies of the poem exhibit the additional verses ; and 
another commentator has joined them with two . more verses in a 
separate stanza. 
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NArkva dcsocudiiig from tlic heavciM to visit CrIshka, 
is thus described : 

“ ‘ Is this the sun self-parted into two orbs ? Is it fire 
shinin g with light divested of smoke ? The motion of tbo 
luminary whose charioteer has no legs, is distinguished by 
its curvature ; the ascent of flame is a known proiwi-ty of 
fire. Then wbat is tliis, which descen<ls diffusing light 
around?* Thus was the sight contemplated witli wonder 
by the people.” Magtia 1. 2. 

VI. Prose ; and Verse mixed tcith Prose. 

I follow the example of Sanscrit writers on prosody, in 
proceeding to notice the different species of prose. ’I'hey 
discriminate three, and even four sorts, under distinct 
names. 1st. Simple prose, admitting no compound terms. 
It is denominated Muetam. Tliis is little used in polished 
compositions; unless in the familiar dialogue of dramas. 
It must undoubtedly have been the colloquial style at the 
period when Sanscrit was a spoken language. 2d. Prose, 
in which compound terms are sparingly admitted. It is 
called Culaca. This and the preceding sort, are by some 
considered as varieties of a tingle species named Ckkrinm. 
It is of course a common style of composition ; and when 
polished, is the most elegant as it is the chastest. But it 
docs not command the admiration of Hindu readers. 3d. 
Prose, abounding in compound words. It bears the appel- 
lation of Utcalica pritya. Entmples of it exhibit com- 
pounds of the most inordinate length : and a single word 
a hundred syllables is not unprecedented. This 
axtiavagant style of compotition being suitable to the taste 
of the Indian learned, is common in the most elalxunte 
works of their favourite authors. 4th. Prose, modulated so 
as frequently to exhibit portions of verse. It is named 
VrlUugandhi. Jl will occur witlmut study, and even 
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{gainst design, in elevated compontions, and may be 
expected in the works of the best writers. 

Some of the most elegant and highly wrought works in 
prose are reckoned among poems, as already intimated, in 
like manner as the ** T^Umaque" of FkNtLON and ** Tod 
Abels'* of Gessner. The most celebrated are the Vasa- 
vadatta of Susan dhu, the 2>aia cumara of DanM, and 
the Cadamhari of VAna. 

The first of these is a short romance, of which the story 
is simply this. CANSARPAckTU, a young and valiant 
prince, son of GhintAmani king of Cusumajmra^ saw 
in a dream a beautiful maiden, of whom he became despe- 
rately enamoured. Impressed with the belief, that a per- 
son, such as seen by him in his dream, had a real exist- 
ence, he resolves to travel in search of her, and departs, 
attended only by his confidant Macaranda. Wliile re- 
posing under a tree in a forest at the foot of the Vindhya 
mountains, where they halted, Macaranda overhears 
two birds conversing, and from their discourse he learns 
that the princess VAsavadattA, having rejected all the 
suitors who had been assembled by the king her fiither 
for her to make choice of a husband, had seen Candar- 
PAckxu in a dream, in which she had even dreamt his 
name. Her confidant, TamAlicA, sent by her in search 
of the prince, was arrived in the same forest, and is dis- 
covered there by Macaranda. She delivers to the prince 
a letter from the princess, and conducts him to the king's 
palace. He obtains from the princess the avowal of her 
love ; and her confidant, CalAvatI, reveals to the prince 
the violence of her passion. 

The lovers depart together: but, passing through the 


* Same with P&lali pura or Piiali putra ; the ancient Paiiboihra, 

now Patna. Aa. Rea., vol. it'., p. 1 1. 
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forest, he loses her in the night. After long and unsuc- 
cessful search, in the course of which he reaches the shore 
of the sea, the prince, grown desperate through grief, 
resolves on death. But at the moment when he was about 
to cast himself into the sea, he hears a voice from heaven, 
which promises to him tlie recovery of his mistress, and 
indicates the means. After some time, Candarpaceto 
finds a marble statue, the precise resemblance of VAsava- 
dattA. It proves to be herj and she quits her marble 
form and regains animation. She recounts the circum- 
stances under which she was transformed into stone. 

Having thus fortunately recovered his beloved princess, 
the prince proceeds to his city, where they pass many 
years in uninterrupted happiness. 

This story, told in elegant language, and intermixed 
with many flowery descriptions in a poetical style, is the 
VAsAVAnATxA of SuBANDHU. There is an allusion, 
however, in BiiAVABufiTrs drama,* to another tale, of 
VAsavadattA’s having been promised by her father to 
the kingSANJAYA, and giving herself in marriage toUnA- 
yana. I am unable to reconcile this contradiction other- 
wise than by admitting an identity of name and difference 
of story. But no other trace has been yet found of the 
story to which BHAVABHfixi has alluded. 

In the work above described, as in various compositions 
of the same kind, the occasional introduction of a stanza, 
or even several, either in the prefime or in the body of the 
work, does not take them out of the class of prose. But 
other works exist, in v/hich more frequent introduction of 
verse makes of these a class apart. It bears the name of 
C1ump(i : and of this kind is the Nala champ& of Trivi- 
crama before mentioned. This style of compositum is not 


JUdktti rnddfiaea. Act 2d. 
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without example in European literature. The ** Voyage 
de Bachaumont et de la Chapelle/’ wlueh is the most 
known, if not the first instance of it in French, has found 
imitators in that and in other languages. The Sansertt 
inventor of it has been equally fortunate ; and a numerous 
list may be collected of works expressly entitled Ckamp&.* 

The Indian dramas are also instances of the mixture 
of prose and verse ; and, as already mentioned, they like- 
wise intermixed a variety of dialects. Our own lai^age 
exhibits too many instances of the first to render it neces- 
sary to cite any example in explanation of the transition 
from verse to prose. In regard to mixture o£ langui^es, 
the Italian theatre presents instances quite parallel in the 
comedies of Angelo Beolco sumamed Ruzanti :t with 
this difference, however, that the dramas of Ruzanti and 
his imitators are rustic farces, while the Indian dramatists 
intermingle various dialects in thmr serious compositions. 

Notwithstanding this defect, which may indeed be easily 
removed by reading the Pracrit speeches in a Sanscnt 
vmion, the theatre of the Hindus is the most pleasing 
part of their pidite literature, and the best suited to the 
European taste. The reason probably is, that authors are 
restrained more within the bounds of poetic probalnlity 
when composing for exhHntion before an audience, than 
in writing for private perusal or even for public redtal. 

The ^acuntaUi by CiLioksA, whidi certainly is no un- 
favourable specimen of the Indian theatre, will sufficiently 
justify what has been here asserted. 1 diall oondude this 
essay with a short extract from BnAVASHfiTl’s unrivalled 
drama, entitled Midali nU^dhava ; prefixh^ aoondse argu- 
ment of the play, the fable of which is of pure invention. 


* As the NHtinha Gmgi dkampi, fVtudAt/mui ekmmfit 

&c. t Walkkb’s Memoir on Itelien tragedy. ^ 
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* Bh6bivasv, minister of the king of Padmavaii , and 
DkvABkTA in the serrioe ct the king of Vtderhha^ had 
agreed, whmi their dhildcen were yet infimts, to cement a 
long sabsisting fiiendship, by the intermarriage of MAlatI, 
daughter of the first, with MAdhava, son of the latter. 
The king having indicated an intention to propose a 
between BhCbivasu’s daughter and his own favourite 
Nandana, who was both old and ugly, the minUt^r is 
apprehensive of pving offence to the king by refiinng the 
match; and the two fiiends concert a plan with an old 
priestess, who has thdr confidence, to throw the young 
people in each other’s way, and to connive at a ■Men 
marriage. In pursuance of tlus scheme, MAdhava is 
sent to finish his studies at the dty of Padmamtlf under 
the care of the old priestess CAmandacI. By W con- 
trivance, and with the aid of MAlatI’s filter sister Xa- 
vangicA, the young people meet and become mutually 
enamoured. It is at thb period of the story, immediately 
after thdr first interview, that the pjiay opens. The first 
scene, which is between the old priestess and her female 
pupil Aval6citA, in a very natural numner introduces an 
intimation of the previous events, and prepnres the appear- 
ance of other characters, anri particularly a former pupil 
of the same priestess named SAVDAm^i, who has now 
arrived at supernatural poiver by religious austerities ; a 
rircumstance which her successor Avai.6citA has learnt 
fifomCApALACuiffiALA, the female pupil of a tremendous 
magician, AoHbBAGHABfA, who frequents the temple of 
the dreadful goddess near die cemetery of the city. 

* The buaness of the play commences; and MAdhata, 
his companion Macabanda, and servant Caaahamsa, 
appear upon the scene. MAdhava relates the dreum- 
stances of the interview with MAlatI, and acknowledges 
himsdf deepty smitten^ His attendant produces a picture 
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which MAlat! had drawn of MAdhava, and which had 
come into his hands from one of her female attendants. 
In return MArHAVA delineates the likeness of MAlatI 
on the same tablet, and writes under it an impassioned 
stanza. It is restored; and being in the sequel brought 
back to MAlatI, their mutual passion, encouraged by 
their respective confidants, is naturally increased. This 
incident furnishes matter for several scenes. Meantime, 
the king had made the long expected demand; and the 
minister has returned an answer that “ the king may dis- 
pose of his daughter as he pleases.” The intelligence 
reaching the lovers throws them into despair. Another 
interview in a public garden takes place by the contrivance 
of CAmandacI. At this moment a cry of terror itnnounces 
that a tremendous tiger has issued from the temple of Siva : 
an instant after, Nandana’s youthful sister, Madayan- 
ticA, is reported to be in imminent danger. Then MA- 
dhava’s companion, Macaranda, is seen rushing to her 
rescue. He has killed the tiger. He is himself wounded. 
This passes behind the scenes. Mada yanticA, saved by 
the valour of Macaranda, appears on the stage. The 
gallant youth is brought in insensible. By the care of the 
women he revives: and Mada yanticA, of course, falls 
in love with her deliverer. The preparations for IMAlat'i’s 
wedding with Nandana are announced. The women are 
called away. Madhava in despair resolves to sell his 
living flesh for food to the ghosts and malignant spirits, as 
his only resource lo purchase the accomplishment of his 
wish. He accordingly goes at night to the cemetery. 
Previous to his appearance there, CapAlacvndalA, in a 
short soliloquy, has hinted the magician’s design of ofier* 
ing a human sacrifice at the shrine of the dreadful goddess, 
and selecting a beautiful woman for the victim. MA nil a v a 
i4>pears as a vendor of human flesh ; ofieiing, but in vain. 
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to the ghosts and demons the flesh off his limbs as the 
purchase of the accomplishment of his wish. He hears 
a cry of distress and thinks he recognizes the voice of 
MAlatI. The scene opens, and she is discovered dressed 
as a victim, and the magician and sorceress preparing for 
the sacrifice. They proceed to their dreadful preparatives. 
MAoiiava rushes forward to her rcscue: she flies to his 
arms. Voices are heard as of persons in search of MA- 
LATi. MAdhava, placing her in safety, encounters the 
magician. They quit the stage fighting. The event of the 
combat is announced by the sorceress, who vows ven- 
geance against Maohava for slaying the magician, her 
preceptor.’ 

The fable of the play would have been perhaps more 
judiciously arranged if this very theatrical situation had 
been introduced nearer to the close of the drama. Bha- 
vabiiCti has placed it so early as the fifth act. The 
remaining five (for the play is in ten acts) have less 
interest. 

‘ MAlatI, who had been stolen by the magician, while 
asleep, being now restored to her friends, the preparations 
for her wedding with Nan dan X are continued. By con- 
trivance of the old priestess, who advised that she should 
put on her wedding dress at a particular temple, Maca- 
RANDA assumes that dress, and is carried in procession, 
in place of Mai.at'i, to the house of Nandana. Dis- 
gusted with the masculine appearance of the pretended 
bride, and oflTended by the rude reception given to him, 
Nandana, to have no further communication with his 
bride, vows and consigns her to his sister’s care. This, 
of course, produces an interview betweoa the lovers, *>.: 
which Mac ARAN DA discovers himself to his mistress, and 
she consents to accompany him to the place of MAlatI’s 
concealment. The friends accwdingly assemble at the 
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garden ci the temple: but the aoiceteM, CApALAcuii» 
fiAiJL, watches an. opportunity when MIlatI is unpro- 
tected, and carries her off in a flying car. The distress of 
her lover and friends is well dejacted : and, when reduced 
to despair, being hopeless of recovering her, they are hap- 
pily relieved the arrival of SaudAminI, the former 
pupil of the priestess. She has rescued MAlatI fitun 
the hands of the sorceress, and now restores her to her 
despairing lover. The play concludes with a double wed- 
ding.’ 

From this sketch ct the story it vrill be readily perceived, 
that the subject is not ill suited to the stage : and making 
allowance for the belief of the Hindus in magic and supeo- 
natural powers, attainable by worship of evil beings as well 
as of beneficent deities, the story would not even carry the 
appearance of improbabiUty to an Indian audience. Set- 
ting aside this ccmsideratioo, it is certainly conducted with 
art ; and notwithstanding some defects in the table, the 
interest upon the whole is not ill preserved. The incidents 
are striking ; the intrigue well manned. As to the style, 
it is of the h^hest order of Sattscrtt composition ; and the 
poebry, accotdii^ to the Indian taste, is beautiful. 

I shall now close this essay with the promised extract 
from the play here described. It contains an example, 
among other kinds of metre, of the DaASaea or long 
stanza, and is selected more on this account than as a 
fiiir specimen of the drama. This disadvantage attends all 
the quotations of the present essay. To which another 
may be added: that of a prose translation, which never 
ccmveys a just notion of the original verse. 
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Extract fiom M&UUlin&dhaoa. Act 5. 

MAdhava continues to wantlerin the cemetery. 

** Human flesh to be sold : unwounded, real flesh from the 
members of a man. Take it. Take it.”* 

* How rapidly the Paisuchas flee, quitting their terrific 
forms. Alas ! the weakness of these beings.* 

He walks ohout. 

*Tlie road of this cemetery is involved in darkness. 
Here is before me ** the river that bounds it ; and tremen- 
dous is the roaring of the stream, breaking away tlie bank, 
while its waters are embarrassed among the fragments of 
skulls, and its shores resound horribly widi the howling of 
shakals and the cry of owls screeclung amidst the conti- 
guous wood8.”t . 

Behind the scenes. 

* Ah ! unpitying father, the person whom thou wouldst 
make the instrument of conciliating the king’s mind, now 
pcrislies.’ 

MAiih., listening with anxiety^ I hear a souhd 


* ylnnslitnlh. 

t Stirdula vierVlitn. 

3PTT;! tnil i q i 
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[Herdng as the ei^le’s cry» and penetrating my soul as a 
voice but too well known. My heart feels rent within 
me ; my limbs fiul ; I scarcely stand. What means 
this?’** 

** That piteous sound issued from the temple of CarAlA. 
Is it not the resort of the wicked ? a place for such deeds ?'t* 
Be it what it may, I will look.** 

ffe tcalks round- 

The scene opens; and discovers CapAlacun6alA and 

AoHuRAUiiANfA, engaged tn worshipping the idol: 

and MAlatI dressed as a victim. 

MAl.] *Ah unpitying &ther! the person whom thou 
wouldst make the instrument of eonciliating the king’s 
mind, now perishes. Ah fond motlier ! thou too art slain 
by the evil sport of fate. Ah venerable priestess! who 
lived but for MalatI, whose every effort was for my 
prosperity, thou hast been taught by thy fondness a lusting 


Mtnuftirniiifti, 


^KW W Ih JVrCIT 
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sprrow. Ah gentle Lav anuicA ! I have been shown to 
thee but as in a dream.’* 

MAdh.] * Surely it is she. 'Then I find her Uving.’ 

CApALACuiifiALA worshipping the idol CarAlA.] * I 
bow to thee, divine CnAMUNfiA.’ 

" I revere thy sport, which delights the happy court of 
Siva, while the globe of the earth, unking under the 
w'cight of thy stamping foot, depresses the shell of the 
tortoise and shakes one portion of the universe, whence the 
ocean retires within a deep abyss that rivals hell.”+ 

** May thy vehement dance contribute to our success and 
satisfaction ; amidst the praise of attendant spirits, astonished 
by the loud laugh issuing from thy necklace of heads wliich 
are animated by the immortsilizing liquid that drops from the 
moon in thy crest, fractured by the nails of the etephant’s 
hide round tliy waist, swinging to the violence of thy ges- 
tures : while mountains are overthrown by the jerk of thy 
arm, terrible for the flashes of empoisoned flame whici| 
issue from tlic expanded heads of hissing serpents closely 
entwined. The regions of space meantime are contracted, 
as within a circle marked by a flamii^ brjind, by the roll- 

• The Pr&cr'U orig;inal of this pussa{jc, thouf^h prose, is too beau- 
tiful to he omitted. 

‘ Ila tada iiiccarun'a! dAn'i n'ardnda-chittarahdbaiiran'an jand 
hihaiiaV. 11a aiiiba RiiidhaiiiaS-h)'ae ! turn api taadasi ddbba dubbila- 
sidena. 11a Matadimaii-jividd, mania calUn'a-sahandcca-suha-saiila- 
bhalNire, hliniivudi ! eliirassa janahidiiMi diiec’haui sinebdiTa. lid pi’a 
sahi Lavanttrd ! six ina.avasara-mdtta dansaii'd aham dd sambuttA.* 

t ^inluln rirrUVta, 

M W |«H ’ 
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ing of thy head terrific for the wide flame of thy eye red as 
raging fire. The stare are scattered by the flag that waves 
at the extremity of the vast skeleton which thou bearest. 
And the three^yed god exults in the close embrace of 
Gavr!, frightened by the cries of ghosts and spirits trium- 
phant.”* 

They both how before the idol. 

MA.D11.3 * Ah ! what neglect.* 

** The timid maid, clad as a victim in clothes and gar^ 
lands stained with a sanguine die, and exposed to the view 


* The original stanza is in JDnA3aca metre, of the species denomi- 
nvA^XPrachita and SinhavierAnta. The verse contains eighteen feet 
<2 Tr. 16 C.) or fifty-four syllables, and the stanza comprises 216 
syllables. 
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of these wicked and accursed magicians, like a fawn before 
wolves, is in the jaws of death ; unhappy daughter of the 
happy Bh5rivasu. Alas ! that such should be the relent- 
less course of fate.”* 

CapAl.] ** Now, pretty maid, think on him who was 
thy beloved. Cruel death hastens towards thee.”t 

MAlatL] * Beloved MAdhava ! remember me when I 
am gone. That person is not dead who is cherished in the 
memory of a lover.’ 

Cai‘Al. 3 ‘Ah! enamoured of MAdhava she will be- 
come a faithful dove. However that be, no time should be 
lost.’ 

Aghor. lifting the awordi^ “ Divine CiiAmunuA! 
accept this victim vowed in pmyer and now offered to 
thee.”t 


• Sardula vicrUlita, 

t Pra/iftrs/itHi, 

t PraharshihU 

’3ngo^»T5TYfH’TWV*rKT- 
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M Adh. rushing fomeard, raises MAlatI in his arms.] 
* Wicked magician ! tliou art slain.’ 

CapAl.] * Avaunt villain. Aii thou not so?’ 

MAl.] * Save me, prince!’ She embraces MkoiiAv a. 

M A D II .] * Fear notliing. ** Thy friend is before thee, who 
banishing terror in the moment of death, has proved his 
aflcction by the efforts of despair. Cease thy trembling. 
Tliis wicked wretch shall soon feel the retribution of his 
crime on his own head.”’* 

Agii6r.] * Ah! who is he tliat dares to internipt us?’ 

GapAi..] * Venerable Sir! he is her lover; he is MA- 
D1IAVA, son of CamandacI’s friend, and a vender of hu- 
man flesh.’ 

MAuu. in tears.] ‘How is this? auspicious maid !’ 

Mai., sighing.] know nut, Prince! I was sleeping 
oil the terrace. I awoke here. But how came you in this 
place ?’ 

MAuh. blushing.] “ Urged by the eager wish that I 
may be blessetl with thy hand, 1 came to this abode of 
death to sell myself to the ghosts. I heard thy weeping. 1 
came hither. 


• Haniti, 

f i m Pi - 



t Vastnitn tibmi. 

M cMI fiil M I 
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MAl.] ‘Alas ! for my sake wert thou wandering regard- 
less of thyself! ’ 

M Adh.] ‘ Indeed, it is an opportune chance.’ 

“ Having happily saved my beloved from the sword of 
this murderer, like the moon’s orb from the moutli of de- 
vouring Rahu, how is my mind distracted with doubt, 
melted with pity, agitated with wonder, inflamed with 
anger, and bursting with joy.”* 

Agh6r.] ‘Ah! thou Brahmen boy! “ Like a stag 
drawn by pity for his doe, whom a tiger has seized, thou 
seekest thy own destruction, approaching me engaged in 
the worship of this place of human sacriflee. Wretch ! I 
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will first gratify the great mother of beings with thy blood 
flowing from a headless tnmk.” 

MJLdh.] *Thou worst of sinful wretches! ** How 
couldst thou attempt to deprive the triple world of its rarest 
gem, and the universe of its greatest excellence, to bereave 
the people of %ht, to drive the kindred to desperation, to 
humble love, tu make vision vain, and render the world a 
miserable waste ! 

* Ah wicked wretch ! “ Hast thou dared to lift a weapon 
against that tender form, which even shrank from the blow 
of light blossoms thrown in merry mood by playful dam- 
sels. This arm shall light on thy head like the sudden club 
of Yama.”+ 

Agh6u.] * Strike, villain I Art thou not such?’ 

MAl. lo MAnii.] ‘Be pacified, dear MAlDiiava ! Tlie 


• iichmin. 


t A very iincoinnitfii metre named AvitnCha or Nnrcittava, 

m fSr - 
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eniel man ia desperate. Abetiun firom this needless ha>- 
zard.’ 

CapJLl. to Aoh6r.] * Venerable Sir, be on your g^uaid. 
Kill the wretch.’ 

MJLdh. and Aoh6r., <tddre*nng the leomeR.] ** Take 
courage. The wretch is slain. Was it ever seen that the 
lion, whose sharp fangs are fitted to lacerate the fixmt of 
the elephant, was foiled in fight with deer?”* 

A noise behind the scenes. They listen. 

* Ho ! ye g^uards who seek MAlatI. The venerable and 
unerringCAM AMDAci encourages Bafiaiv asu and instructs 
you to beset the temple of CarAlA. She says this strange 
and. horrid deed can proceed from none but Aoh6ra- 
GHAirf A ; nor can aught else, but a sacrifice to CarAlA, 
be conjectured.’ 

CApal.] * We are surrounded.’ 

Aoh6r.] * Now is the moment winch calls for courage.’ 

MAl.] * Oh fother ! Oh venerable mother ! * 

MAdh.] * ’Tis resolved. I will place MAeatI in safety 
with her friends, and slay this wicked sorcerer.’ 

MAdh. conducts MAlatI to the other ndCf and returns 
towards AGHdRAGHAfTfA. 

Agh6r.3 * Ah wretch ! ** My sword shall even now 

cut thee to pieces, ringing agmnst the joints of thy bones. 


* Vasmta tilaea. 

l«hM K ; U 
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paraing with instantaneous rapidity through thy tough 
muscles, and playing unrooted in thy flesh like moist 
day.”* 

They fight. The scene closes. 

* hic'hariM. 

flt!| 4 <: 

niniinriju^^RrtH- 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLES 

OF 

INDIAN PROSODY. 


Feet used in Sanscrit Prosody. 

TRISYI.l.ABir. 

Jif, — _ — Molossvs. AI. 

K. ^ RAcofiiii's. B. 

Ji. — w — Crktious or Amphimackr. C. 

5. o w — Anapaestus. a. 

7*. ^ AnTIBAOCHIUS, PALlMBACClIlUSyOrHvPOBAOOHlUS.H. 

./. ^ — w Amphibrachys or Scoi.ius. So. 

Bh. — wo Daotylus. D.. 

AT. w w w Tribrach YR. Tr. 

Monosyllabic. 

L. w Brevis. Br. G. — Lokous. L. 


Feet used in Pracrtt Prosody. 

1 c. One Mdtra or Gala. Sara: Brevis w Br. 

2 c. Two Mairds or Cs/ba. 

Hdra: Lonous — L. 

Supriya: Pyrrhichiur or Prriambur. w m P.. 

3 c. Three Mdir&s or Caids. 

Tdia: Trooh^us — T. 

Dwaja: Iambus w — I- 
Tdd8aua: Tribrachys w w w Tr. 

Haya: 4 c. Mdtrds or Calds. 

Carda: Spondaus S. 

PayUhara: Scolius w — w Sc. 

Hatia : Anapjbstus o w — A. 

Charada: Dactylus — w w D. 

Viprax ProIIblbusmatious w v o o Pr. 
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tndnmma : 5 c. Five Uiitrdt or CaUt. 

Cbbticus C., Bacvhius B., Pjiom Pjb., &e. 
Bsr^Vi: 6 c. Six Alalrdsm Colds. 

Molossus M. &c. 


Metre of the Vedas ; regulated by the number of syllables. 
Seven classes subdivided into ^ht orders. 
CLASSES. 


Anush^ Tri»b~ 

Gdjfoiri. UshdiA. tubh. FrihoCh Pancti. tubh. Jagaii. 


a a • a 

..24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

Daivi aa.a 

.. 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

00 a a a a 

..15 

14 

13 

12 

IJ 

10 

9 

^ Prijapatya 

.. 8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

g Yajuah a. 

.. 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

SlLlHail a a a a 

..12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

34 

RYcll a a a a 

..18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

Brtfhmf a a 

..36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 


JHstribuHonof the Syllables 

I . GAyatbI. 

1. TripAd 8x3s24 

8. ChatoshpAd 6x4=24 

aPAdanivrXt 7x3ss21 

4. AtipAdaoivryt ..6+8+7=21 

6. NA^ 9+9+6=24 

6. yArAhi 6+9+9=24 

7. VaidhainAiiA ..6+7+8=21 

8. PratlahtThA . . . .8+7+6=21 

9. DwioAdvir^ ....12+8=20 
10.TripAdviraj ......11x3=33 

II. USHHIH. 
l.TripAd (12+8x2). 

1. CSeiiniM ......8+12+8=28 

2. 12+8+8=28 
& PofAiMA* . . . .8+8+ 12=28 

2. ChatiuhpAd 7x4=28 


>n Triplets f TetnutichSf ^e, 

111. ANVSHfUBH. 

1. ChatushpAd 8x4=32 

2. TripAd (8+12x2), via. 12+8 
+12, or 12+12+8, or 8 + 12 
+12=32. 

IV. YbIhatI. 

1. ChataahpAd 9x4=36 

2 8x2+10x2=36 

3. 8x3+12 =36 

X.Pafhgi.. 8+8+12+8=36 
Z NgoneutdrUd (Seaadkigsivi 

or UrMlhatS), 8+12+8+8 
=36. 

3. UpariMddvr^had, 8x3+12 
=36. 

4. P«riul6dvr¥hatHi+9x3>o36 

4. MahAvrlhatf (SatAvrlhatf), 12 
X3=36. 
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V. Pancti. 

1. ChatothpdLd (12x2+8x2)* 

1. *12+8+12+8^40 

or 8+l2+8+12as40 

2. AsUiira^p • .8+8+12+ 12as40 

3. PfYul4ra-^.12+12+8+8=40 

4. ^Ml4ra-/i.8+12+12+8s40 
5. 5!mr/4iiff-/».12+8+8+ 12s=40 

2. AcAarapancH . 

2. Alpatahponeii . ••5x2ssl0 

3. PadapancU 5x5as25 


4, 4+6+3x3=25 

3. Pmt’liyi 8x5=40 

4. Jagati ..8x6aes48 

VI. Trishtubh. 

1. Jy6tishmati .. ..11+8x4=43 

2. Jagati 12+8x4=44 

PuragtadjpUUhv^ ..11 ( 12 ) 

+8x3. 

8 + 8+11 ( 12 ) + 8+8 
UparUhUd . .8+8+8+8+11 
( 12 ). 


Deficient and exaoerant Metre. 

1. Sancumati =5+ax3| ez. (Gdyatii) 5+6x3=23. 

2. Cacudmatl=6+ax3. 

3. Pipflica madhyd =(Trip4d) smany + few + many, ez. 8+4+8. 

4. Yavamadhy4= (Trip&d)= few + many + few, ez. 8+10+8. 

5. Nivrlt =a — 1, ez.(04yatrl)24 — 1=23. 

6. Bhurij sa + 1, ez.(G4yatrf) 24+1=25. 

7* Virdj =a—- 2, ez. (Gdyatrf) 8+8+6=22. 

8. Swaraj =a+2, ez. (Gdyatrf) 8+8+1 0=26.* 


1. GaAavntta of Sanscrit 
Pracnt Prosody ; 
1. Aryd or GdChd^ Pr. Gdhd. 
30+27=57 c. 

Odd verse: 30 c. =71 ft. (6th= 
Sc. or Pb.). 

Even verse : 2? c.=71 ft. (6th= 
Ba.). 


Prosody^ and Mattawitta of 
regulated hy quantity. 

Each verse ends in L. 

Pause in 1 st verse before 7th ft. 
if Pr. But if 6th ft. be Pb., then 
pause after 1st syllable. 

Pause in 2d verse before 5th ft. 
if Pb. 


* If there be room to doubt whether the metre be reduced from 
the nezc above, or raised from the next belov/, the 6rst verse deter- 
mines the question ; for it is referred to the class to which the first 
verse or pdda belongs. If this do not suffice, the metre is referred 
to that class, which is sacred to the deity, to whom the prayer is 
addressed. Should this also be insufficient, other rules of selection 
have been provided. Sometimes the metre is eked out by substituting 
iyo or uoa tor correspondent vowels. This in particular, appears to 
be practised in the Sdmoptda. 
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16 Species: Pafhyi: Pause 
after 3d ft. (3-(-4ls7i ft* nnd 12 
15 ss 57 c.^. Ptptiid : 
Pause placed otfierwise. Hence 
Adivipulot ./tn^vipulA and Ubha- 
j/ttv^nda, with 1st verse, 2d, or 
both, irregularly divided by the 
pause. Chapaid 1st f. S. or A. 
2d Sc. 3d S. 4th Sc. 6th S> or D. 
6th 8c. or Pr. (in the short verse, 
Bb.), 7th S. 1). A. or Pb. Hence 
MuchachapaUfJi^hanya chapdta 
and Mahacfiapaldt with Ist, 2d 
or both verses so constructed. 
Therefore Arpd -f 3 C/iapalasx 
Pafhyd+B Fipulasssld species. 

Variations: Ist verse 

10,800. 2d verse 6,400. Gtapala 
1st verse 32, 2d verse IG. 

In PrAcriCt prosody, 27 species: 
from 27 L. + 3 Br.s=30 syll. to 
1 L. and 56 Bb.ss56 syll. 

Specific varieties. Gutma com- 
taining 1 8c. (hilafhi, 2 Sc. 
PHpd, many Sc. RaASd, no Sc. 
Gurvidi, Sc. 1st, 3d, 5th or 7th 
ft. But this is against rule: 
which excludes amphibrachjs 
from the odd feet. 

2. UdpUi or FigSfha, Pr. Ft- 
g6M. 27+30s57c.nz. 12+15+ 
12+18. 

3. Pr. GOm. 27+27 
ss54 c. viz. 12+15+12+15. 

4. GiH or Vdanm, Pr. Ug- 
gOt&. 30+30s=60 c. viz. 12+18 
+12+18. 

5. krgi^ti or Glutndhaca, Pr. 
ScandSut. 32+32s64 c. 


8 ft. complete. (3+5as8 ft.and 
12+20+12+20asG4e. 

Species 16 (Pnfhga^ &c.), va- 
riations of each verse 10,800. 

In PraerG prosody, 28 species 
from 28 L. ft 8 Bb. to 1 L. and 62 
Br. 

d,Giandric&,SangUi otGidhini, 
Pr.&dAtBi.30+32s62 c. viz. 12 
+18+12+20. 

’i.Sttgiti,mParig'ai, Pr.S^inii. 
32+30s62 c. viz. 12+20+12+ 

la 

Also 

6. SangUif 32 + 29 sb 61 c. 
Ary4(7j ft.) + L. in both I’erses. 

7 . SugUi, 32+27s59c. 

L. in first verse only. 

8 . PragUi, 30+29as:59c. 

+ L. in second verse only. 

9. jlmgUi, 27+32b: 59 e. 
Reverse of Sugiti. 

10. Matyu^, 29+30as59 c. 
Reverse of Pragiti. 

11. 29+29=58 c. 
Upagiti + L. in both verses. 

12. Chdrugiti, 29+32=61 c. 
Reverse of Sangfti. 

13. Vallari, 32+30=62 c. 
Aryagiti — L. in last verse. 

14. Lalila, 30+32=62 c. 

•— L. in first verse. 

15. Pramadd, 29+27=56 c. 
Upagiti + L. in first verse. 

16. Chandried, 27+29=56 e. 
+ L. in last verse. 

All these kinds admit 16 spe- 
cies as above: viz. Pat'hgd, &e. 
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IL M&trit vritta or M&tr& cVhaniM^ of Samcnt 
Prosody, 


1. VAITllifTA, 56 to 6Sc. 

1. raiiUiya, 14+16+14+16 

=60 c. 

Eod in C. + I. 

Short syllables by pairs (even 
verses not to begin with 
2 Tr.) 

2. Apatdlica^ End in D. & S. 

3. Aupach'handasica^ 16 + 18 
+ 16+18s568c. End in C. 
5c B. 

Each kind admits 8 varieties 
of the short verse and 13 
of the long; from 3 long 
syll. to 6 short beginning 
the one, and from 4 long 
syll. to 1 long and 6 short in 
the other. 

Also the following species un- 
der each kind. 

1. DacshiMntica^ begin with I. 
Comprising 2 varieties of 
the odd verses. 

I. I. (or Tn.); and 4 of 
the even verses. 1. B. (or 
P«. 2d or 4th or 5 Br.) 

2. Udichpa odd verses 

begin with I. 

3. PrdchyavrVtta^ even verses, 
G. or Pa. 4. 

4. PravrKUacaj the two pre- 
ceding combined. 

5. Apardntied^ 16 x 4 = 64 
c. (Prdeb.). 

6. ChdrtiAdsin't^ Hx4 = 56c. 
( Udich )• 

’ 2. Matra samaca, 16 (4 x 4) 

X 4=64 c. End S. A. Be- 
gin S. A. D. or Pr. 


1. Matrd safnacOf 2d ft. S. A. 
orD. 3d ft. A. 

2. Pti/6ca,2d Sc.or 3dS. 
or D. 

3. Pldnavasica, 2d S. A. or D. 
3d Sc. or Pr. 

4. Chiirdy 2d Sc. or Pr. 3d 
A. Sc. or Pr. 

5. Upachitrdf 2d. S. A. or D. 
3d S. or D. 

6. Pdddculaca, the above in- 
termixed. 

The 1st species admits 24 va^ 
rieties ; the 2d, 32 ; and the 
3 next, 48 each. The va- 
riations of the, last species 
very numerous. 

3. OIttIbtX or Achaladhf^H^ 16 

X 4. All short syllables. 

4. Dwio’ha46ioa ; or Couplet. 

1. kdhd or a4dtf,32BR.+ 
16 L. 

Two species : JyUish^lsi verse 
32BR.2d 16 L. 

Saumpd or AnangacriSd lat 
verse 16 L. 2d 32 Br. 

Also 1 Sic* fid 30 + 32 =62 c. 

1 St Verse 28 Br. +L.2d30 
Br. + Ic. 

2. CWuiJijd, 32+30=62 c. 

Ist 30 Br. + L. 2d 28 Br. 

+ !«• 

3. Chulied or Atiruchird 29 
+29=58 c. 27 Br. + L. 

Also 3 (%«/&< 29+31s:60 c. 
1st Verse 27 Bit. + L.2d2«l 
Br. + Id. 
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8. J)6M, 8. Dwipst’hA, 13+ 
ll+13+l]ss48c. 

3 ft, vis. odd verse 6 + 4 + 3; 

even verse 6+4+1. 

23 species from 23 L. +2 .Br« to 
48 Bn. 

9. Utoach’hd, Pr. UceacVhd^ 
11x6=66 c. 

6 verses, 3 ft each, 4+4+3. 

8 species, from 66 Bn. to 28 L. 
+10 Br. 

10. R6U or L6U, 24x 4=96 c. 
Pease 11+13. Usually end in L. 
12 species, from 12 L. to 24 Br. 

11. Oandhd, Pr. GandhdnOf 17 
+18+17+18=70 Syll. 

12. Chatashpadd or Chatash- 
padicd, Pr. ChUupdia^ ChdiipM^ 
30x4x4=480 c. 

16 verses: 74ft«4x7+L« 

13. Ohatffa fr Ohairfdiianda,31 
X2=62c. 10 + 8 + 13=4x7+ 
3 Br. or 11 + 7 + 13 s 5 b 6+3x3+ 
5+4+3+2+2 Br. 

14. Shatpada or Shatfpadicd, 
Pr. Gft’Aappdtf, 96 + 56=152 c. 

Cdvya 24 (11 + 13 = 6+4x4 
+2 Br.)+4=96, Ullala 28 (15 
+13)x2=56. Varieties of the 
Tetrastich 45, from 96 Br. to 44 
L.+8 Br. Varieties of the whole 
staosa 7lf froni 70 L.+12 Bn.to 
152 Br. 

15. Pngjafica, Pr.P^afrd, 16 
X4=64c. 4 ft End in 8c. 

16. Atiliha Atliaid, Vr.AiiU, 
16x4=64 c. N«r Sc. End in P. 

17. Pdddcnlaca, Pr. OulapfM^ 
16x4=64 c. 6+4x8+2 L. 

18. BaMA stansa of nine=116 
e.vis. 


lst=15 c.=4 ft vis. 3+4+ 
4+4. End in 8c. or Pr. 
2d=12 c.=4ft. End in Pr. 
3d=15c. End in D. 

4th=l 1 c. =3 ft Endin Tr. 
5thsBsl5 c. End in B. 

6th to 9th=l)6hd as before. 
Five species. 

19. Padmdvatf, Pr.Ptfttfiid, 32 
X 4=128 c. 8 ft no 8c. 

20. Cnn'd'alica, Pr. CfaddhAd, 
stansa of eight=142 e. 

D6hd + R61d or Gdvya. 

21. Oagan'dngand, 25x4=100 
c. 20 syll. vis. 5 L. fr 15 Br. End 

in I. 

22. D wiped! or Dwipada,28x 
2s56 c. 6J ft. VIS. 6+4+5+Ij. 

23. C’hanjd,41x2=82c. 

10 ft vis. 9 Pr. + C. 

24. §ic’hd, 28x 2=56 c. 

7 ft. vis. 6 Pr. + 8c. See San- 
scrit metre. 

25. Mdld, 45x2=90 c. 

11 ft vis. 4x9+c. +8. 

Also 25. Mdl4 45+27^:78 c.^ 

1st verse as above, 2d verse iffiA. 

26. Chddicald, Pr.GhtiAatf, 29 
X2=58c. Half the D61id+5. 

37. Saurishrra, Pr. StfrM'ha^ 
11 +13+11 +13=48 c. 

Reverse of the D6hd. 

28. Hdcali, 14x4=56 e. 

31 ft vis.4 X 3 + L.(syll.ll or 
10). ft. D. Pr. or A. sometimes 
8. Not end in P. 8. 

29. Madhabhdva, 8x4=32 c. 
2 ft End in 8c. 

30. Abbfra, 11x4=44 c. 

7 + Sc. or D. +1. + 8c.ori3c.+ 
Tr. +8c. 
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31. Du'd'acals, 32x4asl28c. 
4x 4+6+ 2 + 8 or 10 4- 8 + 14. 
End in 1<. 

32. Dfpnea, lOxdasdOe. 
4+6 +Bb. usually end in 8c. 

33. Sinhdvaldca, Pr. 
16x4s:64e. 

4 ft. A. or Pn. butend in A. 

34.Plavangam4, Pr.Poroi^yafnd, 
21x4s84c. 

6x3+1. Begin with L. 

36. Lildvatf, 24 or leas x 4ss: 
96 or less. 6 ft. or less : not end 
in A. 

36. Harigftd, 28x4ssll2 o. 
5+6+ 5 X 3 + L. Should begin 
with Pn. and end in 8. 

37. Tribhangf , 32 X 4 = 128 e. 
8 ft. No Sc. End in L. 

38. Durmild or Dnnnilicd, 32 
X 4=128 c. 

10+8+14. ft. 8. 

39. Him or Hfraea, 23x4= 
92 c. 

4 ft. via. 6x3 + 5. ft.6 Bn. or 1 
L. with 4 Bn. End in L. 

40. Jaladhara or Jalaharan'd, 
32x 4=128 c. 

Panses 10+8+6+8. ft. 8. Gene- 
rally Pn. End in A. 

41. Madanagrlha or Madana- 


bard, 40x 4=160 c. 
10+8+14+8=40. 

tf. Mahdrdahifra, Pr. ittmh 
heXta, 29x4=116e. 
10+8+11+ or6+4x5+Ij. + 
Bn. 

Also the following kinds : 

43. Rnchird, 30 x 4 = 120 c. 
7i ft. end in L. 

44. Calicd, 14x4=56 e. 
Pauses 8+6. 

46. Visan'a, 20x 4=80e. 

4 ft. End in C. Pause before the 
last. 

46. ChaunSla, 16 + 14 + 16+ 
14=60 c. ft. A. or Pn. 

47. Jballand, 37 X 4= 148 e. 

7i ft. 5x7+L. Panses 10+10+ 
10+7. . 

48. Asbddlia, 12 +7+12+7= 
38 c. 

49. MdlaTf, 16+12+16+12= 
56 c. 

Long ▼erse4 ft. , short verse end 
in L. 

50. Mattd, 20x 4=80 c. 

5ft. no Sc. 

^ 51. Basamala, 84 x 4=96 e. 
6 ft. 

68. Avalambacs, 13 x 4= 52. 
3 ft. 4 X 2 + 5. End inL. 


IV. Metre regelate hy wtmher cf eyllMee. 


Vactba. 8x4=32 syll. 

2 ft. between 2 syll. The spe- 
cies vary in the 2d ft. or 3d 
place. 

1. Simple Pocftw. 

L. or Bn. + M. &c. (except 
Tn. & A. and, in the even 
verse, C.) + B. + L. or Bn. 
Therefore Jst 4th ft 8th syll. 


either long or short. 5Ui short 
6th and 7th long. Either 2d or 
3d long. 

Variations of the 1st verse 24; 
of the2d 20. 

2. Pafhjfd. 

1st verse as above; 2d with 
Sc. for 2d ft. Hence 7ih sylL 
short. 
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3. 

The preceding transposed. ^ 

4. Chapala. 

1st verse with Tr. for 2d ft. 
Therefore 6th and 7th syll. 
short. 

5. Vipuld. 

2d verse (some say 1st, others 
all) with 7th syll. short. 
Therefore 2d ft. D. Sc. H. or 

ru. 


5 or 7 species: Bha^vipuld^ 
1st verse (some say either) 
with D. for 2d ft. 
with G. for 2d ft. Nia-vipuld^ 
2d ft. Tr. Ta-vipttldf 2d ft. 
H. Ma-vipuld, 2d ft. M. F/i- 
vipuld^ 8 ft. B. Ja-vipuld^ 2d 
ft. Sc. 

No instance occurs with an ana- 
|>8est for the 2d ft. or 3d 
place. 


V. Aeshara cVhandas or Varna vritta. Metro regulated 
by number and fjiuintity. 


Regular or uniform metre ; the stanza being composed of 
equal and similar verses, 
the versef or from four to 


I. UctI or Vov*HA. 1 X 4s=:4. 
1. §rf,^.sL. 2Mahf, /.ssBr. 
II. Atyucta. 2x4=s8. 

1. Strf, or Gama, 2p^S. 2. 
Rati, or Mahf, /. p.s=I. 3 Saru, 
p. /.=T. 4. Madhu, Pr. Mahu, 
2 /.=P. 

Til. MAOHYi. 3 x4ssI2. 

1. Narf, or Tdlf, «}i.s=M. 2 
§a6f, Pr. Sasi, y.asB. 3. PriyA, 
Pr. Ps4; or Mrlgf, r. aC. 4w 
Raman'f, or Raman'a, s.aA. 5. 
Panchala, or PAnchala, i. =s H. 

6. MrYgendni, Pr. Mulnda^ 

Sc. 7* Maiulara, /7i.=sl>. 8. Ca- 
itiali, or Cuniala, m.sTr. 


From one to Jive syllables in 
twenty in the stanza. 

IV. PRATisHf’iiA. 4x4x16. 

1. GanyA, or Tim'd, Pr. Tm- 
nd, m. g, = 2 S. 2. OliAri, or 
HAricA, r. /.s=2 T. 3. NagAlica, 
LagAlicA, NagAnf, or NaganicA, 
Pr. Naganla^ or Nagdni^ J. g.ss 
2 I. 4. Satf, ii.^.ssP. I. 

V. SuPRATisnf’nA 5 x48bs20. 
1. Pancti, Acsharapancti, or 
Hansa, bh. 2^.asD. S. 2. Sam- 
mdbA, m. 2 g.saM. S« 3. HArl- 
tabandha, or HArf, 2g.l.2 g. or 
t.2^.=S.B. 4. PriyA, 2 /. r.aB 
A. I. 5. Yamaca, Pr. Jmmeea^ n. 
2 l.=F. Tr. 
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L GXvatrL 6x4=24. 

1. Tanuniadliya, ^ = S PS. 

2. V idyull^c'ha, or .^shu, Pr. 
Sesd^ 2 m =.3 S. 3. SaAivudana, 
or Chauraiifta, n yss 2 PS. 4. 
Vasuinatf, < j s= S PI. 5. V'a- 
nita, or Tilaca, Pr. Diifd, 2 ssss 
2 A. 6. Yodlia, or Darlyddlu, 
Pr. VijUa, 2 r =rT S I. 7- Cha- 
turansa, Pr. Chauvansa^ n y=:2 
P S. S. Mant’hanai or Cama- 
vatara, (half of the Sdrnngn)^ 2 
issS I T, 9. Sanc’hanarf, or 
Sdmarajf, (half of the Bkujan* 
gapraydta)^ 2 T 8. 10. Ma- 
latfi Sumdlatft Vasantai or G4- 
minfcAnta, 2/=xI F T. 11. Da* 
maoaca, 2 fiss:3 P« 

IL UsHKiH 7x4=28. 

1. Cuiiidralalit4| {2+ B) j sg 
= I + Tr. 8. 2. Madal^c’hd, 
fa a y = 8 D 8. 3. Hanaarodid, 
8 r gss A T 8. 4. Madhamatf, 

2 ft y as 2 P A. 5. 8uiii4nic4, 
rghs^ T G. 8. Suviaa, nji 
aB2P D. 7* CaiahaDchAi n si 
as2 P 8c. & fifnh4» Tr. SUd, 
2mgt^8U. 

IlL ANVIBfUBH 8x4= 
32. 

1. Chitrapad4| 2 M. 2^as2 
D 8. 2. Vidyuninaldy Pr. Bij* 
JimM, (4 + 4|)2iR2^as2 
8 + 28. 3. MdQ'avacay or Ma- 
n'aTacacrfd'ai (4 + 4t)W. t tgsm 
TI + T I. 4. Hanaaruta, iiifi 
2 ^ + 8 D B. 5. Pramdalcd, 
Nagaawardpin'f, or Matallied,/ r 
igssA I. 6. Samdniedi or Mal- 
lica, fB4T. 7- Vitana» 
; i 2 gm2 ITS 8. Tungd, 2 


9. Camala, 2 / 

P 2 I. 10. Hansiipadi', 2 
: L* S T 1. II. Mat:iii«ji,?/i 
: S 'r I S. 12. Rauibha, 
= 2 y 2S. 

IV. VrIhatI 9X4=36. 

1. llalaniiiu'lii^ (3+0), r n s 
ss C + 2 P I. 2. Bhuja^rtigi- 
susrita, (7 + 2), 2 u m = 2Y 
A + S. 3. Bhadrica, r n r =2 
T A I. 4. Mahahicsli'tiii, 3 rss 
T 8 B 1. 5. Sdraiif(f, or Sarng) 
ngs^ 2 P S A. 6. Pavitra, Pr. 
Pdgittd^ m hh. ^ =s 2 S P A. 7* 
Gamala, 2 u = 3 P A. 8. 
Bimba, n a y = P Tr. T 8. 9. 
Tdmara, s 2 j = A I P T. 10. 
Rdpamalfi rm =s 3 S M. 11. 
Man'imadhya or Man'ibandha, 
M. r « SB D 2 T I. 12. Bhujan- 
gasangata, sj r ss A3 I. 

V. Pancti 10x4=40. 

1. §uddhavirdj, m sJ g ^8 
T 3 I. 2. PanavRy (5+5) m n 
^^ss8P + ASorm»y g= 
8 D + A I. 3. Maydrasarin'i, r 
j fgtai4tT8. 4 . Matta, (4 + 
6), mM.tfas28+2P8. 5. 
UpasPbita, (2+8) i 2jg as S + 
2AI. 6. Rucmaratl orGhainpa- 
eaoiald (5+ /li) W. m t ^ D 8 + 
D8. 7- nry^saP 

4 1. 8. 8anyucta, P. Sas^d, s2 
j gssiP 2T 2 1. 9. SaraVatf; 3 M. 
^ as 2 D T I. 10. SoshamA, tg 
M.^asSA8A. 11. Ainrtta- 
matfi or AnrYtagati, njngssV 
A P A. 12. Hansf, (4 + 6), fn 
bh» mg as 2 S Tr. 8* 13. Clia* 
nimuc’hfy »pM.^aBPASA. 
14. Chaiidraniac*hl» i n bh. g^ 
8P2A. 


From six U: twtnty-sylUihUts in the Verse. 

n 2 g = 3 P S. 

H r =s2 
f / ms - 
2 i fft = 

•» If/ ?/!> 
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VI. TtflSHfUBH llx4a* 

44. 

1. IndniTiyri, 2 ly 2 ^ss 8 1 
D T S. 2. Up^adnT>jri,y < y 2 
yss2IDT8. 3. Upijdti, or 
Ac’hydaaci, (14 species). Th» 
tm9 fongokigiii^rmimei. 4.D6- 
d'haea, Bendhu or Nfleswardpaf 
3M.2pss3D8. 5. Sdinl, 
(4 + 7t), m 2 I 2p = 28 + C 
T 8. 6. V4t4nnf, (4 + 7 +)* ♦» 
M.< 2p ss 2 8+ A T 8. 7. 
BhruMrsTilasita, (4 + 7 1)! m 
M. « s2 8 + 2 P A. 8. 
Rat’hdddbatti, r«r/p=B2T 
A 2 I. 9. 8w4gst4, r n M.2 g 

2 T A P 8. 10. Vrlntd or 

Vrlttd, (4 + 7tX 2»«2ps3 

PA8< 11. §y4nic4, or 
ryr/y = 4TC. 12. Sunmc’Mp 
0+6J), « 2y * P A + 2 A. 
13. Bhmdric4p 2 nrlgssS^ P A 2 
I. 14. Haaeticanialap Sri, Adu- 
cdUL or Codmaladanti, (5 + 6)9 
M.ln2^ss:DS+ 2PS. 15 
Upast’hitipyif 2^1 Tb. S T S 
16. Upachitr4 or Vifi^shicA, 3 « / 
^ s 3 A I. 17. Capurushajani- 
Up 2 iir2p3=2P A IS. 18. 
Anavaait^p »pM. 2ps2 PS 
D S. 19. M6lfanaeap t 2 j Ig 
aeSSA. 20. MiUrimil^p 3 m 
2 p ss 4 S He 21. Damaoacap 
9rii/pss4PA. 22.Mad4ndhip 
m#y 2pss S2T S. 

VII. jAOATf 12x4»48. 

1. VsBiast’lie or VanSsst’ha* 
vila,y<yrs2IT3I. 2.1n- 
draraiiM,2iyrs=81T3I. 3. 
Upigdtif Ae two fongmaginter- 
tawmr. 4. Tdtai;., 4 « ss 4 A. 
5. Dnuavilambitaj n 2 ih. r w 
P I 2 A I.- A 8rfputa or Ppta. 


(8 + 4),2»mjr3B3P8 + T 
8. 7. Jaldddhatagati, (6+6), 
ysyssi PI +IPI. & Ta- 
ta or Lalitd, 8»mras3P2S 
I. 9. Cusaniavicliitrd, (6 + 6), 
»p»psss2PS + 2 P 8. 10. 
ChanchaUeshied, ihramuditava- 
daod, Maoddeinf, Qaori or Pra^ 
bhd, (7 + 6),2 »2rsss2 P A + 
Bl. 11. Bhujangapraydta, 4p 
a=IT8ITS. 12.8ragnii'lor 
Ijacshmldhani, 4 t ss T 8 I T 8 
1. 13. Pramitdcshard, aj2»^ 
A 8c. 2 A. 14. CdnUStpdd'd or 
laladharaindid, (4 + 8), mbh. a 
ms28 + 2P 2 8 or dA m « fl» 
s D 3 D 2 8. 15. Vaidwdddvf, 
(5+7), 2m2psBM8 + T8 
B. 16. Navamdlin'i, (8 + 4), 
«yM.y = 2P2T + P8. 17. 
Ghandrarartma, (4 + 8{), r n 
M.SS2T+PDA. 18. Pri- 
yamvadd, n bh./r^ P 1 P 3 I. 
19. Man'iiodld, (6 + 6), f |r I p 
= 8P8 + 8P8. 20. Lalitd, < 
M.yr=:8 1 P 3 I. 21. Ujjwalf, 
2aM.rs=3PT2I. 22 . Md- 
latf or Varatanu, (5 + 7), a 2j 
rssP A+ A 2 1. 23. Tamarasa 
or Lalitapada, n 2y g=2 P 2 D 
8. 24. Laland, (5+7) M. m 2 « 
=sD 8 + P T I or bh.tua s D 
8 + 2 P A. 25. Dmtapada, » 
M.»p=PI3P8. 26. Vidyi- 
dham, (4 + 8), 4 m ss 2 8 + 4 
8. 27 . Saranga, 4|8sb8IT81 
T. 28. Maocticaddma, 4y as 1 
P T I P T. 29. Mddaca, 4 M. 
ss 4 D. 30. Tandanayanf, 4 n 
ss6P. 

VIII. AtuagatI, 13 X 
4*62. 

I. PraharshiA'i, (3+10) m » y 
rp ss M + 2 P 2 T 8. 2. Ba- 
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ehir4, or Atiniclur4, (4+9) j M. 
«yp3B2I + 2PTO. a.Mat- 
temaydra, or ]ii4y4, (4 + 9) t» 
(jr«^!rs28+TIDS. 4.0aurl, 
2 « 2 r^ssS P T 8 B. 5. Man- 
jubb4ahin'f, PkalkSdhitfi 8anan- 
dinf, or CanacaprabU $j tj ps 
A I + P 3 I. 6. CbandricA, 
Csbamd, Utpalini, or Calftlagati, 
(7 + 6) 2 «2<psP A + T8 
I. 7- Calahaasa, Chitraratf, or 
8inhan4da, t J 2$ g ssP 2 T P 
D8. 3. Chancharic4vall, pm8 
rpBsI28GT8. 9. Chan- 
dral4c*h4, (6 + 7)n«rjrps:2 
P I + 2 T M. 10. Vidyut, (6 
+ 7) »«2fpas 2 P I +81 
C. 11. Mrfgidndramuc’ha, n 2/ 
r p = P A P 2 T 8. 12. T4ra- 
ca,4<ps3AP8. 13. CaUi- 
canda, or Canda 4 p / s B I T 
SIT. 14. Pancajivall, or Pan- 
cdrall, M. ft 2 jr I s= D 2 P 2 D. 

15. Chan'd'i, 2a2 «yrs 4 PD 8. 

16. Prabbdratl, (4+9) tlh.tjg 
=8 1 + 2 P T C. 

IX. SaccabI, 14x4 = 
56. 

I . Asambddba. (5 + 9) m < n 
«2paBMS + 2PA8. 2. 
ApaiijitA, (7 + 7) 2 n r * 1 
2PA + IAI or rnrr / 
PTAIAI. 3. Praharan'acalitA, 
or Called, (7+7) 2nbh.utgss 
2PA + 2PA. 4. Vaaantati- 
laca, Sinhdnnatd, Uddhanhin'f, 
Madhumddhavi, orSdbhdratf, t 
M. 8y2^ssSI PIPTa 6. 
LdIA or Aldld,(7 + 7)m « m M. 
8ps^D8 + 8D8. 6. Indn- 
vadand, or Vamsundarf,. U.y »m 
2p»TPTPTP8. 7. Nadf, 
(7+7)2iify2pa>2PA + 

H T 8< a Laeahrof, m * < M. 


2ps8 08TDS. 9. Supavitra, 
(B + 6)4fi2ps:4P + 2P8. 
10. Madhyaeshamd, (4 + 10) or 
001414, (4 + 6+ 4) m M. n y 2 
ys2S+3P+2S. 11. Prama* 
dd, njbh.j /ys2 P 2 T P T I. 
12. Maajarf, (6 +^) tjtg t gss 
P 2 T P T 8 I. 13. Cnmdrl, (8 
+ 6) ft y M.^'2yas2P2TP 
T a 14. Snedaara, ft r ft r lysss 
P2IP31. 15. Vdsantfjfnfttfit 
2yss2SDA2S. 16. Ndndf- 
moc’hf, (7 + 7)2tt8<2 ys3 
P 8 IT 8. 17. Chacra, or Cha- 
crapdta,M.3tt/yssT5PI. 18. 
Lildpavatf, (4 + 10)4f)t3ys8 
8 + 58. 19. Natfagati, 4 a 2 y 
s6 P + 8. 20. Cdpavatl, M. nt 
a</y=sD8D8TI.. - 

X. AtiSaccabI 15x4= 
60 . 

1. Chandrdvarld,(7+8}) 4«csc 
2 PTb.+P Tr.A. 2,MdId,or8raj. 
(6 + 9) 4 » r = 2 Th. + 2 Th. 
A. 3. Man'IguD'anicara, (8 + 
7)4 »«s 4P + 2PA. 4. 
Mdlinl, or Nandimuc’bf, (8 
+ 7)2«m2ya=3P8+BT 
'a 5. Chandraldc’hd, (7+8) 
mrf)t2y = 28B + 8IT8. 
6. Camacrld'd, Lilac’hdla, or Sd- 
brangied and Sarangaea, 5 m = 
6 8 M. 7. Prabbadraca, or Su» 
bhadraca and Suedaara, (7 + 8 
nj bh.J r = 2PC + P31. 8. 
Eld, (5 + 10) a y 2 ft jf ss A I 
+ 4 I T. 9. Upamdlinf, (8 + 
7)2»tM.rss3PT + 8Al. 
10. Vipinatilaca, m a n 2 r as 2 
PITb. T81. 11. Chitrd, 3 f» 
2ysB3 8MIT8. 12. Ttan'- 
aea, orChdmara, (8 L 7 Bb. sb 
23 o.)s 8 6TC. 13. fihrainard-* 
vail, 5 a sa 5 A. 14. Manahanaa, 
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s2 yM.r = AIP2T2I. 15. 
Sarabliu, or Susicula, 4 u -f .v == 
6 P A. IG. Nisipala, M.js n r 
s=D I P J P 2 1. 17- Ut9ara,r7i 
2bh.r = 2T3Al. 18. llansa, 
(8+7) n2jrif = 2PD3 i S. 

XL AsHfi, 16x4=64. 

1 . RiHlial>]ia^aja%'ilasita, or(ta- 
jaturnn^nvila^itn, ( 7 +^^) 3 w 

^ = 1) 2 T + 3 P A. 2. Van - 
inl, nj bh.jrff=z2 P 2 T P 2 T S. 
3. Ohitra, Chitrasan^a, Atisun- 
dara or Chanchala (double 
nianica) rj rj r /=8 T. 4. Pan- 
chachainara, Naruclia, or Nara- 
clia, (double Pramuuiva)^ j r j r 
y = H T, 5, Dhirnlalitay Ih. r n 
r un=\\ 2 T P 2 T A. C. C’ha. 
jrati, Njia, Lfla or AAiva^ati^ 5 
bh. ^ = 4 D T f, 7- Cliacita (8 
+ 8 ) sm t u^s= 1) A S+S 1) 
A. 8 , Madanalalita, (4 + G + 6 ) 
mbh,nm m^=2S+2PI+S P I. 
9. Pravaralalita,^ 7 A ntr gssl 2 $ 
2 P 1 T S. 10 . Garud'aruta, 7 iy bh. 
j/^=s 2 P 2 TPTSI. ll.gai- 
laaic’ha, (16 or 5 + 6 + 5) 54. r 
n2M.^s;D2T3Aor D T+T 
P T + I A. 12. Varayuvatl, bh. 
ry2ng^D2TS2PA. 13. 
Bralinierupara, (double Ptdyun’- 
maid) 5my=S8. J4. Achala- 
dhrlta, or GUyaryd, 5 7i I = 8 P. 
15. PlDanitanibd, (4+5+7) ml 
yfii«^s=:2S+DS+SDS. 16. 
Yauvanamatfd, (5+11) bh. 3m a 
y=D8+3 8D8. 

XII. ATYASHfl, 17x4= 

68 . 

1. Sic*harin% ( 6 +ll)- 3 f m n a 
M./^sr.l28 + 8PIDI. 2. 
PrWhwi, (8 + 8)j $j9yly as I 
P2I + TR.T8I. 3. VanAapn- 


trapatifa, or V*" ansa pa Ira, (lO + 
7)///. r // Ih. M //y=l> 2 T A + 2 
P A. 4. Ilarin'i, (G+4+7 «r 1+ 
G + 7) w .? m r J /y = 2 P 1 + 2 S 
+ I A 1. 5. Mandaeruntii, ( 1+G 
+7) m5//.w.2/2//=2S + 2 P I 
+ C T S- G. Ny.rciit'aca, or 
Nardhat'acii (7 + 10), or A vitat'lia 
(I7t), 9ijbh.2J/yssTH.2\ + 
Tr. T I A. 7. Cocilaca, (7 + G 
+ 4J or 8 + 5 + 4t)=Tii. 2 1 + 
PIP+TI. 8. IIari,(G+4+7) 
2n m rsly=:3V + 2S+I A 1. 

9. Canta, or Cranta, (4+C+7)y 
bh. nr si y=l S + 2 P T+I A I. 

10. Chitraleu'lidi or Atisavani, 
(10 + 7)2^y 5/i.y2^ = 2A 2 1 
+ Tr. TS. II. Maladhara, or 
Vunatnaladliara, nsjsylys^2 
P 2 1 Tn. T S 1. 12. Harin/f, (4 
+G+7) m bh. nmy ly^ss2 8+2 
P I+S BI. 

Xlll. DhhYti, 18x4®“ 

72 . 

1. Cusuinitalata v^Uitii, (5 6 

+7) m t n 3 jfs M S+2 P I+C 
T S. 2. Mab^malicA, Ninich., 
Latil, Vuiamal4, (10+8t) 2 » 4 
r = 3 PTS + I T 8 I. 3. 8u- 

dha,(6 +6 +6) jr m » • < jsl 2 8 

+2 P I + 8 P I. 4. Harin'aplttta, 
(8+5+6)m«2y M. r3s8T2I 
4-A I+A I. 6. ASwagati, 5M. 
« s 6 D A. 6. Cbiti9l4o’h4, (4+ 
7+7)m2n2<mss8T + PTr. 
8 + I T M. 7* Bbramarapada, 
M. r 3 . fflaeD 2 T 3 P A 8. 8. 
Sai'diilalalita, (12 + 6)m tj tit 
:=8 D2TA + 8PI. 9. Sar- 
ddia, (12-1>6) majtr «iias8 D 2 
TA+T28. 10. C^sara, (4+7 
+ 7 ) m . p 2 rms2 S+2 P A 
+ 81 C. II. Nandana, (11 + 
7) » «A. J 2 1*2 P T D 1^2 1 
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C. 12. rihitnu>uld, Chitrnldc’lia, 
(“1+7+7) S + 2 

P A + C T S. 13. Chala, 4+7 
+7)«» hh. n j bh. r=2 S+2 P A 
+I AT. 14. Vibudliapriya, (8+ 
10t)ra 2 j Ui y = 2T2I + 
P 2 T 2 T. 15. Manjfra, 2 m bh. 
m s ni~3 8 1) 8 1) 2 6. IG. Grid- 
di+aiidra,fi //=l T P I T P I T P. 
17* Charcliarf, r »2j bh. rsssT D 

1 D2T2I. 

XIV. Atidhkiti, 19 X 
4=76. 

1. Sarddlaricrfdita, or §drddla, 
(12 +7)«»*yir2 ^^ = 8 D2T 
A + 8 I C. 2. M^gharisp’hur- 
jita, or Vismita, (G+6+7) jf m 
n»2rff=:J 28+2 P I+CT8. 
3. Pancliachamara, 2 n + alter- 
nate /=T r. P 7 1. 4. Pushpar 
d4ina,(5 + 7 + 7) « s2rff=s 
MS+2PA+CTS. 5. Biiubd, 
(«+ 7 + 7) mtns2 S+2 

P A+1I 8 I. 6 . Ch’liaya, ( 6+6 
+7 orl2 + 7)SimHsbh.tffssl 

2 8 +2 P I + G 8 1 . 7* Maca- 
randicd, (6+6+7) fn n s 2j g 
=I 2 8 + 2 P T + I A I. 8. 8a- 
mudratala, (8+4 +7)j *J at bh. 
^IP2I+PI+SIA. 9.Su- 

(7 + 7 + 5) TO r M. « y 
= MTS + 2PA+DI. 10. 
Man'imanjarf, g bh. n gj gssl 
S2PA2T2I. 11. Chandra, 
mdld, or Chandra, (10 + 9) 3 n/ 
2n/as5P + D3P. 12. Dha- 
valdnca, or Dhavala, 6 n^ss 8 P 
A. 13. Sanihhu, (7+6+6 ) »tg 
M. 2 TO 8 A 8 A 3 8. 

XV. CbIti, 20x 4=80. 

1. Savadand, (7+7+6)m r bh. 

ngbh. /pss2SB+2 P A+S P I. 
2, VrTtta, or Gandaca, r ; r./ rj 


gi=l0 3. Jjdbha, (6 + 7 + 
7)yTO2« 2/2^1 2 8+2 PA 
+T SB. 4 Gfticd, or Gfta, a 2 
»-*/^^AI P2T2I A I. 

XVI. PracrIti, 21x4 
=84. 

1. Sragdhani, (7 + 7 + 7) »»»• 
M. n 3 ^ = 2 8 B + 2 P A + 
T 8 B. 2. Salilanidhi, Sarasf, 
Siddhaca, Snaiva.dana, or Dbrt- 
taSrf, nj bh. 3y> =2 P T D 1 + 

2 A2 I. 3. Narriidra, bh. r 2 m2 
i^=I)2T3P2l>S. 

XVII. AcrTti, 22x4= 

88 . 

1. BhadrBca,(10 + 12) bh. r » 
r»r«^f=D 2T A+I Ta.2 TA. 

2. hladira, or Lalita, 7 bh. g z=6 
DTI. 3. Hansi,(8+14>2TO2 
^ 4 tt 2 g=ii S+fl P 8. 

XVIII. VicRtTi, 23x4 
=92. 

1. A^walalita, or Adritanayi, 
(11 + 12) nJ bh.J Mt.J bh. lg=a 
2 P T D I + 1 Ta. T D I. 2. 
Mattdcrfd'd, or Vdjivdhana, (8+ 
15X2to«4»/^=48+6P A. 3. 
Sundarl, (7 + 6 + 10) 2atA.at 
27 = APS +2PS + 2D. 4. 
Mdlatf, or Madamattd, 7 bh. 2 g 
ss7 D 8. 5. Chitrapada, 7 bh. I 

^D1. MaUicd,7y/^ = IP 
TIPTIPTIA. 

XIX. SancrYti, 24 X 4 
=96. 

1. Tanwf,(5 +7 +12or 12+12) 
n a 2 M. « jr=D 8+2 P A+2 
D 2 P 8. 2. DunniU, 8 « ss 8 A. 

3. Cirfta, 8 bh.sA D. 4. Jdna- 
cf,8rTOTSlT8lT8ITS I. 
5. Madhdvicd, 7 /9= I P T I P T 
IPTIPS. 
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XX. AticbIti, 26 X 4 

100 . 

1. Cnnnchpad4,(5 + 5 + 8 + 
4i»^a:DS + l>8 
+ 4P + 2PA. 8. Sunbhn, 8 


XXI. UtcbIti, 26x 4- 
104. 

1. BhajaagavijrYmbhita, (8 + 
11 +7)2fii#3fir«/^as4S + 
4PA+IAI. 2.Apav4h8,(9 
^ *4“^) fn 6 fi ^ 2^ sss 8 D 2 

P + 3 P+3 P+A 8. 3. Gaurf, 
8«ii2^ss 13 8. 


From 27 to 999 tyUahle$ in the verse. 


DaMaoa, 27 X 4=108 to 999x 4 
=3^996. 

1. Chan'd'avrYsht^prayita, 2fi 
7r=2TR.7C. 

2. Prachita, 2 n 8 ke. r. 

325 tpeciet from 9 to 333 feet, 
▼ia. 2d Arn'd, 2 n 8 r. 3d Ar- 
n^ava, 2 n 9 r. 4tb Vydla, 2 n 10 
r. 5tb Jfmdta, 2 n 11 rke. 

Or 3. Pracbita, 2 fi 7 &c.f as 2 

Ts. 7 ke. B. 


4. Mattamdtangalfldcara, 9 Ac. r 
as9 kc. C. 

5. 8inbaTicrdDta, 2 » 10 Ac. r. 

6. CusamaBtaYacay 9 fcc. 1=9 
Ac. A. 

7. Anangas^dc^barai iff Ac« = 
15 Ac. I. 

8. ASdcamanjari, rj Ac. = 15 
Ac.T. 

Also SX iiOra, 2y8»i = 812 

PA. 


VI. JBlajf equal Metre; the stanza being composed of equal 
and nmilar couplets; but the couplets^ of dissimilar verses. 


1. Upacbitra, ^Upqfaii + 7*d- 
nutrasa) Ist 3 verse 3 1 /^ = 3 A 
I. 2d3M.2^ = 3DS. 

2. Drutamadhyd, ^DMhaca + 
Tdmarasa). Ist 3 5A. 2g=3I> 
&• 2d n 2y p = 2 P 2 D 8. 

3. Vdgavatf, ( C^MicAtlro— pe- 
nult Ba. in 1st verse). 1st 3 1 ^ 
as2APS. 2d35A.2psa3DS. 

4. Bbadraviraj (species of Au- 
pach'handasiea) 1st tjr ffssS P 
2T8. 2dfaiy*2^8D2T 8- 

5. Cdtumati, let i^ i ^ = A I 
Tr. S. 2d5A.rn2 ^ = T. 21 
Tr.8. 

6. Ac’bydnacl ( Ujpajdti via. al« 
temate indravqfra and Upinr 


dravajra; some say one verse 
Indravajra^ three Upindravajra.) 
lst(and 3d)2tj2g=SI DT8. 
2d(and 4tb, some say 3d)y ij+2 
^21DT8. 

7* Viparitdc’bydnacl {the con- 
vene qf the precedififf) IntJ tj2 
^2IDT8. 2d2/y2g=81 
DT8. 

8. Harin'aplutd {Drukwilmn 
biia — one syllable) 1st 3 1 ly = 
3A1.2dR2M.r=PI2AI. 

9. Aparavactra(species of Fat* 
t6t^ or BhadHcd + MSkUiy 1st 
2iir/y=2P A2I. 2dn2jr 
+P2A2I. 

10. Posbpitdgrd (species of 
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AiiipmilKhattdatiea). 1st 8 nr jp 14. Lalit4, Utr«/^aB2T2 
S3P2T8. 2dn2yr^sB2P I. 2dsny^ ATn. 2 I. 

D 2 T 8. 15. Cmunndl. {fihairiei + 

11. YftTamatf, 1st ryry=6 ChancMUoMeA^ ItXi n r I g 

T. 2dyryr^s5IB. as Tn. P 3 I. 2d 2n8ras3P 

12. $ie’h4. 1st 28 Ip as 7 Tn. T 8 I. 

1. 2d 30 =7 1**- P Manjusaurabha {MUaUX + 

13. C’hanjd, let 30 7 Ta. lat n 2y r ss 

Ps 2d28 Ig^l Tb.I. 2PT3 I. P3I. 

VIL Unequal Metre; the etanza being cempased of 
disnmilar verses. 

1. Udgatdy lat yene sjslss 3. Padachatumrdha, increasing^ 

A I Tr. T. 2d a ay ^ssTa. A 2 in arithmetical progression from 
I. 3d Ms njlg ssT Ta. 2 A. 8 to 20 syll. via. Ist verse 8, 2d 
4thayay^ = AIP3I. 12. 3dl6. 4th20. 

2 varieties : via. SaurabhacOf 3d 6 species: via. jipHS&t End in 8. 
versernM^=:TD2 A. LaUiat Rest Ba.Pralf^iAi5 3egin with 
3d ver8e2A2as2 Ta. 2 A. S or begin and end with 8. JMSm- 

2. Upast’hitaprachupita, 1st Jar( or Calicd. 1st and 2d verses 
verse in sj bh.2gss3 D 2 T D 8. transposed 12 + 8 + 16 + 20. 
2d snj rpszA2 P2T8. 3d2na Lavalif 1st and 3d transposed 16 
s:3PA. 4th3fiy^ss5 PD8. +12 + 8 + 20. Amr^tadh&ra, 
2 varieties: via. 3d lstand4Ui transposed 20+12+ 
verse 2na2 11 aa=«3 P A3P A; +16+8. 

&uddhawr6MduMa^ 3d verse t 

yrs8 A2I. 

VIIL Supplement^ under the denomination of OAt'hA. 

1. 8tanaas comprising four un* 3. Any metre not specified by 
cqnal verses, constituting a metre Pimoal a. 

not described by writers on pro- 4. Metre not specified by any 
sody. writer on prosody. 

2. Stanaas comprising more or 
fewer verses than four; via. three, 
five, sia, te. 



V. 

Intuouuctory Remarks, 
Prefixc<l to the Edition of the Hit6pad68A, 
Published at Calcutta, 180*1. 4to. 


To promote and facilitate the study of the ancient and 
learned language of India, in tlie College of Fort William, 
it has been judged requisite to print d fhw short and easy 
compositions in the original Sansent. The first work 
chosen for this purpose, and inserted in the present volume, 
under its title of Hit6padesa, or * Salutary Instruction,’ 
had been translated by Mr. Wilkins, and by the late Sir 
William Jones, as the text of a very ancient collection 
of apologues, familiarly known, in the numerous versions 
of it, under the name of * Fables of Pilpay.’ The great 
advantage, which may be derived by students, fiom con- 
sulting correct translationc, at their first acquaintance with 
Santerit literature, has indicated this work as the fittest for 
selection ; although it be not strictly the original text, from 
which those beautiful and celebrated apologues were trans- 
ferred into the languages of Per^ and of the West. 

In the ocmcluding line of the poetical prefiice to the 
HitSpadSiOf it is expressly declared to have been drawn 
from t&e Panchaiantra and other writings. The book, 
thus mentioned as the chief source, from whidi that col- 
lection of fables was taken, is divided into five chapter^ as 
its name imports : it consists, like the Htt6pad^at of apo- 
li>;^es, recited by a learned Brahman named Vishnu Iar- 
• i A N, for the instruction of his pn , • • the sons of an Indian 
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monarch ; but it contains a greater variety of fables, and 
a more copious dialogue, than the work, which has been 
chiefly conipiliHl fioui it ; and, on comparison witlt the 
Persian translations now extant, it is foiinil to agme with 
them more nearly, than that compilation, both in the order, 
and the manner in which the talcs are nduted. 

To compai'c them, it lias been iirst necessary to exclude 
all tlic additions, Avhich have been made by translators. 
These have been explained by Ani;’Li-.\zi., with the history 
of the publication itself, in the preface to his own version, 
entitled Ayar dunish ; and by Husain WAez, in the in- 
troduction to the Amcari SuImUi. 

They recite from Aiiu’lmAla’s preface to his translation 
of the Calilah u Itamnah, tliat BarzCyah, an eminent 
and learned physician, being purposely sent into Hindustan 
by NOshIrvAn, king of Persia, brought a transcript of 
this with other books, which were preserved among the best 
guarded treasures of the kings of India : and it was imme- 
diately translated into Pehlevi, for the gratification of the 
Persian monarch, under the superintendence of his minister 
BuzEKCHUMina. 

From this version in PehletA, by Buzerchdmihb, or 
by Bakzuyaii, (and which is said to have borne the title 
of Hvmuyun numehf Javidan khird, and testament of 
Hushenit,) the book was translated into the Arabic language 
by IiHum Abu'lhasan Abdullah benu’l Mukaffa, in 
obedience to the commands of Abu’ljafer MANsfis, 
second khalif of the house of AbbAs. From Arabic, it 
was restored into Persian, by direction of Abu’l Hasan 
Nasru’ddIn Ahmed, a prince of the rpee of SAmAn; 
and was clothed in verse by the poet ROdacI, for Sultan 
MaiimCi) SabactaoIn. It was again translated into 
prose, from the Arabic of Abdui.laii, by desire of Ahu'l- 
muzufr 13 A 11 II Am shAh, sou of Sultan Masavd, a dc~ 
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floendant of MahmOd of Okazna: and this veraimi, 
the authcnr of which was Abo’lmala Nasbullah, is 
the same whidi has been since current under the title of 
CaUlah u D€amnak. It underwent a revisbn, and received 
the emhellishmentof flowery language from HosainWIez 
CA sHAFf, at the suggestion of AnAr Shaikh Ahmed, 
sumamedSuHAiLf, a chieftain commanding under tSuftdit 
Hobain M!bzA, of the house of Taim6b; and this highly 
polished version is named from the author's patnm Amoari 
SahaiU. It was lastly revised, and put into plainer, but 
elegant langui^, by Abo'lfazl, in obedience to the orders 
of the Emperor Acbab. 

This amended translation comprises sixteen chapters; 
ten of which, as Abu'lfazl states in his preface, were 
taken from the ERndi original entitled Caratac and 
Ikawanae; and nx were added by Buzebchvmihb, 
namely, the four last, containing stories recited by the 
BrSihman BIdpAi, in answer to the questions of the King 
DAbishlIm ; and the two first, consisting of a prefiux by 
Buzebchumihr, with an introduction by BabzOyah. 
Both these introductory chapters had been omitted by 
Husain WAez, as fi>re^ to the original wmk : but he 
substituted a diflTerent beginning, and made other additions, 
some of which are indicated by him, and the rest are pointed 
out by Abu’lfazi. ; who has nevertheless retained them, 
as. appendages not devoid of use, and therefore admissible 
in a composition intended solely to convey moral instruction. 
The whole of the dramatic part, including all the dialogue 
between DAbishUm, king of India, and BiopAi or 
PiLPAi, a Brahman of Sar&ne^f as well as the finding of 
Hushenk's legacy, (finom both which the work itself has 
derived two of the names, by which it has been most fie- 
qnently dtstinguished ;) appears to have been added by the 
translators, although the appellations of the king, and of 
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the piuloBopher, are stated to be of Indian origin.* For 
Abv’lfazl has inserted the story at the close of the second 
duster ; after expressly declaring, in one place, that the 
substance of the work begins with the third ; and in another, 
that the two first were added by the author of the Pehleci 
translation. 

Setting apart then the dramaric introduction, in which 
the Persian differs from both the Panehatantra and the 
HitSpadisOf and banning the comparison from the third 
chapter of the Calilah u Pamnakf it is fi>und, that the fidile 
of the ox*t* and lion, with all the subsequent dialogue be- 
tween the shekels Carc&aea and Damanaeat constituting 
the first chapter of the Panchatantray corresponds with the 
Persian imitation; excepting, however, a few transpositions, 
and the omismon of some apologues, as well as thi insertion 
of others. 

Thus the fiible of * The Ape and the Carpenter’s wedge,* 
which is first in both works, is immediately followed, in the 
Panehatantra, by that of * The Shakal and the drum but 
the Persian translators have here introduced a different 
apologue. They have placed the story of * The Thief and 
the Mendicant,* with others included in it, immediately after 


* Husain WIez and Abu’lfazi. explain Bidp&i, as equivalent to 
the Persian term Hodm fn<Ar6d»v and, according to the ingenious 
conjecture of Sir Wii.mam Jones, that appellation is corrupted from 
the Sanscrit Vaidpa priya. The name of DIbishlIm, interpreted 
P6dthah buzury, or great King, has not so striking a resemblance to 
any Sanscrit term of the same signification. Pilpai appears to be 
Persian ; and in some copies of the Amedri &thaili (for the passage 
is wanting in others), it is mentioned to have been translated from the 
Hindi Heutipdt; which, in Sanscrit, bears the same meaning, viz. 
elephant’s foot 

f The Persian name, Shanz^ah (for so the word should be read, 
and not, as nrritten in many copies, Shutnioh), is evidently formed on 
the SamadU name for this ox, Smgioaea. 
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tliat of * The Fox and the drum but the PanehaUmtra 
interposes anCUier tale, the omission of which, however, 
induces no imputation on the good taste of the translators. 
They have next substituted two fables, The SpaiTow, the 
Hawk, and the Sea,' and * 'flie Ilefurmcd Tyrant ;') for a 
story of a wheelwright’s marriage with a king’s daughter. 

The next tliree foblcs arc alike in the Sanscrit and Per- 
sian ; but two, which follow {viz. ‘ The Louse and the Bug,’ 
and *Thc Blue Shakal,’) are omittiYl by the translators ; who 
have evinced their judgment in the rejection of the first. 

Tlie iiible of ‘ The Three Fish,’ is placed next by the Per- 
sian authors, and is followed by five others, which do not 
occur in the Panchatantra. These are succeeded by three 
more, which are placed by the Sanscrit author, immediately 
aflcr the fable of * The Blue Shakal,’ and before that of * The 
Tliree Fish.’ 

Heretlie Poitc/mfrm/raintroduces a story of an elephant, 
whose death was procured through the means of a gad-fly, 
by birds whom he had aggrieved. But it has liccn omitted 
ill tlie Persian, and so has the next fable, of * The Lion and 
tlie Leopard.’ 

Tlie reinaiitiiig apoli^e’i, belonging to the first chapter, 
aic alike in lioth works ; excepting tliat of * Tlie Gardener, 
the Bear, and the Fly,’ which is inserted last but one, in 
the Persian translation ; but which does not occur in the 
Pancluitantra. 

^'Many of these fables are also found in the IlitCpadisaf but 
arranged in quite a diflerent order, being inters]x:i'sed with 
others, through the tliree last chapters of that compilation. 

Without further particulnriung the variations of the Per- 
sian from the Sanscrit ^ it may be suflicient to say, that the 
five chapters of the Panchatantra agree, in the sulgcct, and 
III th«> irciicrai urrangcineiit of the fables, with the thini, 
.•ii'lli, )!>i.\lh,sc\uiilii, eighth, siiitl iiintli, clmplcrsof the/li/ur 
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d&nish : and that more than half of the fables, contained in 
that part of the Persian work, which purports to have been 
derived from the Indian text, corresponds exactly to dmilar 
apologues in the Santcnt. In most instances of omisufm, 
a’reason may be easily cmjectured for the rejection of the 
original stories: and those, which have been substituted 
for them, as well as the few contained in the remaining 
chapters, whudi are not avowedly additional, may have been 
taken by the first translator, either from other Indian works, 
(for BakzCyah is stated to have brought more than one 
book from Hindiutan ;) or, though not acknowledged 
him, may have been drawn from different sources. It pro- 
bably was more his design to present to the King of Persia 
a pleasing collection of apologues, than a strictly fidthfhl 
translation of a single Indian work. * 

This collection of fables has been translated more fre- 
quently, and into a greater variety of languages, than any 
other compoeitimi not sacred; and, although the earliest 
paraphrase, in PeAfeol, be now lost, its Arabic version is 
extant, or lately was so ; and may be easily verified through 
the translations made into more than one language, upm 
tlie Arabic text. 

It is utmecessary to speak of another Arabic version said 
to have been taken from the miginal text of a pretended 
king of India luuned Isam, three hundred years before the 
time of Alexander ; or to mention that made from the 
testament of Hushenk (entitled Jaxoiditn khireOt b^ 
Hasan, sun of Sohail, Minister of al MamC'n, the 
seventh khalif of the Ahb&A dynasty. For both these pre- 
tended verskms are probably the same with Aboo*i.i.ah*s, 
but erroneoudy ascribed to other authors. 

From his Arabic text, a Greek translation, entitled Ste* 
phanites and Iclmulutes, was completed, seven hundred 
years ago, by Simeo Sktiius, for the Eini>i-ror Alexius 
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CoMNBNUS. One in Syriac, under ihe title of CaJaUeg 
and Damne^f is probably takoi from the Arabic, thouj^ 
purporting to be derived immediately from the .Indian text. 
The Turkish versums (finr there are more than one) have 
been derived mediately or immediately from the Arabic; 
and several Latin and Italian trandations have been drawn 
from the Greek of Sbthus ; not to mention another Latin 
one fiom the Hebrew, nor the Qennan and Spanish verskms 
fiom riie Latin and the Italian. All these, as well as the 
Frendi translations of Gaulmin, David Said, Galland 
and Cardonnb, fiom the Persian CaHUah u JDaamah, 
and fiom the Diriddi Hum&yiin n&meh and Anwari SuhaiUf 
as also the English version fiom the Frendi, appear to have 
been compered with considerable attentkm by various per- 
sons : but, excepting two unfiuthful imitations in Latin and 
Italian, the general correspondence of the rest seems to he 
acknowledged^ 

We may condude, therefore, that the Persian CaJUah k 
Damnaht and Ay&r d&nishf exhiUt a sufficiently exact 
representation of the Arabic trandation fiom the Pehlevi ; 
and that, after rejecting avowed additions,, we ought to find 
there a near resemblance to the Indian original. From a 
careful collation of both Sanscrit works with the genuine 
parts of the Persian trandation, it is evident, as has been 
already shown, that the Panchatantra corresponds best 
with them : and there can be little hedtation in prmouncing 
this to be the original text of the work, whidi vras procured 
from India by NfisulRviN more than twdve hundred 
years ago. 


* See Bibliotheca Oiwea of Fabricius, vol. vi. p. 460, and vol. z. 
p. 324; Bibliothbque Orientale of d’Herbelot, pp. 118, 206, 245, 399, 
and 456; Works of Sir W. Jones, vol. vi.p. 4; and As. Bes. vol. i. 
p. 429; also Wilkins’s Heetopades, preface, p. xiii. 
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This fiust is not without importance in the general history 
of Indian literature; since it may serve to estabhsh the 
greater antiquity of authors who are quoted in the Paneha- 
tantra ; and amongst others, that of the celebrated astro- 
h^r VarAha Mihira, who is cited 1^ name in one 
passage of the first chapter. 

The Hit6padiiat containing nearly the same fables told 
more concisely and in a different order, has been translated 
into Persian, in comparatively recent times, by Maalavi 
TAju^ddIn, who entitled it Muferrekv^lkul&b ; and who 
does not appear, from his prefikce, to have been aware, that 
the work, translated by him, was any way connected with 
the CaWah u Pamnah. 

This,aswellasthe J^tndlvernon of it, byiUlrBRuAnuR 
Ai.f, which has been printed for the use of the College of 
Fort William, and which is entitled Akhlaki Hindi, may 
afford some help to a student, reading the Hitipadesa, for 
his first exercise in the Sanscrit language. He vrill find 
still more effectual assistance in the English translations by 
Sir William Jonrs and Mr. Wilkins: and,, for this 
advantage, no less than for its easy style, the Hitipadesa 
has the first place in the present collection of Sanscrit 
works. 

The second place in it has been allotted to a short story 
in verse, which is abridged from a celebrated poem of 
DAirfirs. This disting^i^ed poet, fiimons above all other 
Indian bards for the sweetness of his language, and there- 
fore ranked by C&Hdasa himself (if tradition may be cre- 
dited) next to the fidhers of Indian poetiy, VAlmIci and 
VyAsa, composed a pleasing story in harmonious verse, 
under the title of Pasa cumara eharita, or * Adventures of 
the Ten Youths.’ It is dhnded into two parts: the first 
comprising five chapters, and ending with the marriage of 
che principal hero; the other containing, through eight 
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iiM»e Chapters, the adventures of the same prince and his 
nine companions. The first part has been abridged by 
more than (me author; among others, by VinJIyaca in 
about two hundred couplets c(dlected into three sections ; 
and Apyayya, in as many sections, and nearly the 
same number of couplets. This abridgment, being com- 
posed in easy, correct, and smooth language, is preferable 
to the other, and has been selected for its merits in those 
respects ; though the story be told with too great concise- 
ness to preserve much interest. 

Concerning the author of this epitome, or argument, 
of DANfif’s poem, no information has been yet obtained. 
He calls himself a counsellor and minister, and was pro- 
bably in the service of some Hindu Raja. 

The present volume ends with three ^tacas or centuries 
of versus by BiiaiitkY haui. They were recommended 
fi>r selection, partly by tlieir prevailing moral tendency, 
though some passages he far from unexceptionable; and 
partly as a fit specimen of polished Sanscrit verse. The 
poetical beauties, which are most admired by the Hindu 
learned, and wliich are inculcated by their writers on 
rhetoric, are scatiured in fliese couplets of BhabtrY hari, 
with a more sparing hand than m most of the laboured 
performances of Indian poets: and, fix>m this cause, his 
poetry is less obscure than theirs. 

These Satacas are ascribed by the unanimous consent of 
die learned, to BhartrY hari, the brother of Vicra- 
mAditya. He is also the reputed anthor of a gram- 
matical treatise. It is possible, perhaps it might be said 
probable, that these may have been composed by a dif- 
ferent person in his name. But it is clear from the first 
couplet of tlic Niti katacaj that they have been written 
cither in tliu real, or in the assumed cluuracter of BhartrY 
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HARi, since that couplet alludes to a circumstance con- 
spicuous in tlie traditional story of his life. 

The authentic history of BiiARTut hari, is too in- 
timately blended with tliat of ancient India, and involves 
questions of too great intricacy, to be stated, or discussed, 
in this preface. It remains only to say a few words respect- 
ing the present edition of the three works which have been 
here mentioned. 

The editor, Mr. Carry, undertook the publication, on a 
suggestion from tlie Council of the Collie of Fort William, 
and under the patron^;e of Government. He has, at the 
same time, nsked a laiger edition than was required for the 
College, in the expectation of encouragement from the 
pubUc. 

In printing the Hit6padem, six manuscript copies were 
collated. They were found to differ much, in the quotation 
of whole passsiges, as well as in the reading of single words. 
Either the reading most suitable to the context, or that 
which was found in tlie greatest number of copies, has been 
selected, according as circumstances liave dictated the pro- 
priety of following one rule or the other. 

The abridgment of the Dasa cumarn has been printed 
from a single copy: and tlie Sfitaais of BiiautkY hari, 
from three manuscripts; every one of which was incom- 
plete : but the deficiencies did not occur in the same 
places. 

With the Inst &itaca, the style of which is, in general, 
less clear than that of the iircceding, tlie scholia have been 
printed. They will serve to make tlie reader acquainted 
with the manner of Sumcrit commentators : and owing to 
the peculiar dilKculties of the language, tlie student will 
find it long necessary, and always useful, to consult tlie 
connncntarie.<, while jicrusing iSVfHscTit com^iositions. To 
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lessen <»ie of those difficulties, whidi arises from the fite- 
quent permutation of letters at the beginning and close of 
words, the editor has marked, by a dot under the syllable, 
places where the elision of a letter is fi>und, or any other 
permutation, that is not obvious. 

In this frrst attempt to employ the press in multiplying 
cofues of Sanscnt books with the Dioamagari character, it 
will be no matter of surprise, nor any cause of imputation 
on the editor’s diligence, that the table of corrections should 
be large. The whole volume has been carefully examined 
by several Pandits ; and there is reason to believe, that no 
error of consequence can have escaped thrir notice. 

Gilctttto, VJih September 1804. 
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Enumeration of Indian Classes. 


[From th» Asiatic Researohest Ttd. t. p. 53 — 67. Calcutta, 
1798. 4to.] 


The permanent separation of classes, with hereditary 
professions assigned to each, is among the most remarkable 
institutions of India; and, though now less rigidly main- 
tained than heretofore, must still engage attention. On 
the subject of the mixed classes, Sanscrit authorities, in 
some instances, disagree: classes mentioned by one, are 
omitted by another; and texts differ on the professions 
assigned to some tribes. A comparison of several autho- 
rities, with a few observations on the subdivisions of classes, 
may tend to elucidate this subject, in which there is some 
intricacy. 

One of the authorities I shall use, is the J&tim&l&f or 
Garland of Classes ; an extract from the Rudra yamala 
tantraf which in some instances corresponds better with 
usage, and received opinions, than the ordinances of Menu, 
and the ^KoiDluirmapuritAa.* On more important points 
its authority could not be compared with the Dharmasastra; 
but, on the subject of classes, it may be admitted ; for the 
Tantras form a branch of literature highly esteemed, though 
at present much neglected.^* Their fabulous origin derives 

* The texts ere cited in the Viv&dar&ttna s£tu, from the FrVhad 
dharma pwrika. This nsme I therefore retain ; although I cannot 
learn that such a puraAa exists, or to what treatise the quotation 
refers under that name. [See vol. i. p. 103 of the present work, j 

t [See Tol. i. p. 199 of the present work.] 
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them from revelations of Siva to ParvatI, confirmed by 
Vishnu, and therefore called AgamUf from the initials of 
three words in a verse of the T6dala tantra. 

** Coming from the mouth of Siva, heard by the moun- 
“ tain-bom goddess, admitted by the son of VAsvnfivA, it 
is thence called Agama.” 

Thirty-six are mentioned for the number of mixed classes; 
but, according to some opinions, that number includes the 
fourth original tribe, or all the original tribes, according 
to other authorities: yet the text quoted from the great 
Dharma jmraAa, in the digest of which a version was trans- 
lated by Mr. Halhed, name thirty-nine mixed classes; 
and the Jdtimala gives distinct names for a greater number. 

On the four original tribes it may suffice, in this place, 
to quote the Jdtimdld, where the distinction of Hrdhmanasy 
according to the ten countries to which their ancestors be- 
longed, is noticed : that distinction is still maintained. 

In the first creation, by BrahmA, Brdhiumas pro- 
** ceeded, with the Ferfa, from the mouth of BuaiimA. 
“ From his arms (Jshatriytis sprung; so from his thigh, 
“ Vaisyus : from his foot Sudras were produced : all with 
“ tlieir females. 

** Tlie Lord of creation viewing them, said, * What shall 
** * be your occupations ?’ They replied, * We are not our 
** own masters, oh, God ! command us what to undertake.’ 
“ Viewing and comparing their labours, he made the 
first tribe superior over the rest. As the first had great 
** inclination for the divine sciences, {Bruhme veda,) therc- 
‘‘ fore he was Bnihmnna. The protector from ill (jcsltayate) 
** was Cshairiya. Him whose professipn ivesa) consists in 
commerce, which promotes tlie success of wars, for the 
** protection of himself and of mankind, and in husbandry, 
“ and attendance on cattle, he called Vaisya. 'fhe other 
“ should voluntarily serve the three frihes, and thciefbre 
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** he became a ^itdra : he should humble himself at their 
feet.” 

And in another place : 

** A chief of the twice-born tribe was brought by V isii n u’s 
** eagle from Saca dwipa: thus have Saca dwipa Srahma- 
** lias become known in Jamhu dwipa. 

** In Jamhu dwipa, BrahmaAas are reckoned tenfold ; 
** Sareswata, Canyaculja, GauAa, Mait'hUa, Utcala, Dra- 
mJa, Maliarashira, Tailanga, Chijjara, and Casmira, re- 
** siding in the several countries whence they are named.* 
Their sons and grandsons, are conridered as Ciaiya- 
** cuhja priests, and so forth. Their posterity, descending 
from Menu, also inhabit the southern regions : others 
reside in Anga, Banga, and Calinga; some in Carna- 
rupa and OAra. Others are inhabitants of Sumbhadesa: 
“ and twice-bom men, brought by former princes, have 
been established in RaAa, Mhgadha, Varendra, Chula, 
** SwerAagrama, China, Cula, ^ca, and Berhera**'^ 

* These several countries ore, Sdreswala, probably the re^on 
watered by the river Sei'suUy^ as it is marked in maps ; unless it be a 
part of Bengal, named from the branch of the Bhdgirafhl^ which is 
distinguished by this appellation ; Cdnyacuhja or Ceinoj; GauHa^ pro- 
bably the western Gm\ and not the Gaur of Bengal ; (•) Mii^hilny or 
Tirahhuctiy corrupted into Tirhut; Vtcalay said to be situated near 
the celebrated temple of Jaganndfha; J)rdvi3ay pronounced 
possibly the country described by that name, a.s a maritime region 
south of Cfi9iiatfiy(As. Res. vol. ii. p. 1 17) ; Mdhdrdshtray or Marhathi ; 
Telingay or Telingdna; Gujjaray or Guzrat; Casmlray or Cashmvi\ 
t Anga includes Bhdgalpur. Bengay or Bengal Proper, is a part 
only of the Suba. F^arendray the tract of inundation north of the 
Ganges, is a part of the present Zila of Rajeshdhu Calinga is watered 
by the Goddveriy (As. Res. vol. iii. p. 48.) Cdmariipay an ancient em- 
pire, is become a province of Asdm. Odra 1 understand to be Orisq 
Proper. Rada (if that be the true reading) is well known as the 
country west of the Bhdgirafhn. Mdgadhay or Magadhay is hahdr 
Proper. ChhUi is part of Birbkum, Another region of this name is 
mentioned in the Asiatic Researches, vol. iii. p. 48. Swernngnhnay 
♦ ( Siv the note si pai;*' 97 Hh* volumv.l 
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I shall {Hoceed, without farther preface, to enaoierate 
the prindpal mixed classes, which have sprang firom inter- 
marriages of the original tribes. 

1. Mirdh&bhuhieta, from VkBrhhmaAa by a girl of the 
Ckhatriya dass ; his duty is the teaching of military exer* 
dses. The same origin is ascribed in the great Bhamut 
pwra/Aa to the Cttmbhac&ra/^ or potter, and Tantrav6,yaf'\‘ 
or weaver: but the Tantnto&yti, according to the J&HnUdat 
sprang from two mized'classes; for he was begotten by a 
man of the MaMbandha on a woman of the MaMc&ra 
tribe. 

2. Ambad^ha^ or VeddyafX whose profession is the 
science of medicine, was bom of a Vaiaya woman, by a 
man of the sacerdotal class. The same origin is given by 
the Dhaarma pvr&Aa to the Cbnsac^m,|| or brarier, and to 
the Sandhacara,% or worker in shells. These again are 
stated, in the toatra, as springing from the intermarriages 
of mixed classes ; the Cansaceera from the T&mrac&ta and 
the §ane’hittcara ; also named §andhad£areeaf from the 
RSyaputra and Cf&ndhica: for Riyaputra not only denotes 
Cshatriyas as scms of kings, but is also the name of a 
mixed class, and of a tribe of fobulous ori^. 

Rudra y&mala tantra : ** Tbe origin of R^egputreu is 
" from the Vmsya on the daughter of an Ambathi'ha. 
** Again, thousands of others sprang from ihoforeheadr of 
** cows kept to supply oblations.*’ 

3. Nuh&daf or Phrasaoa^ whose professi<m is catching 
fish, was bom of a Sudra woman by a man of a sacerdotal 
class. The luone is g^ven to the issue of a legal marrii^ 

▼nlgularly/SbfKwymi, is aitostod east of Datxa. CMoa is s portion 
of the present Chinese empire. On thereat 1 eaaoffsr no conjeetnre. 
&&ea and Berbera, here mentioned, must differ firom the JhOipa, and 
the region situated between the Cuba and Amc’fiodtp^pat. 

* Vulgariy, C&mSr. t Vulgarly, Tinti. t Vulgarly, JBafi%w. 

I Vulgarly, Catird. || Vulgarly Sae’hira. 
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between a BrhkmaAa and a woman of the §i&dra tribe. It 
diould seem that the ksae of other l^al marriages in dif- 
ferent ranks, were described by the names of mixed classes 
springing from intercourse between the several tribes. This, 
however, is liable to some question ; and since such mar- 
riiq;es are considered as illegal in the present age, it is not 
material to pursue the inquiry. 

According to the Dharma pur&Aa, from the same origin 
with the NUhada springs the Var&jieif or astrologer. In 
the toaliYX, that origin is given to the whose 

profession is to make chairs or stools used on some religbus 
occasions. Under the name of VarajM* is described a 
dass springing from the G^pa and Tantrmi&fa, and em- 
ployed in cultivating betd. The profession of aktrology, 
or, at least, that of making almanacks, is asrigned in the 
tantrUf to degraded Br&hmaAas. 

** Br6hmaAa$f filling from thdr tribe, became kinsmen 
** of tile twice-bom dass: to them is assigned the profession 
** of ascertaining the lunar and solar days.” 

4. M6hishya is a son of a Cshatriya by a woman of the 
Foifya tribe. His profession is music, astronomy, and 
attendance on cattle. 

6. (Igra was bom of a l^&dra woman by a man of the 
military class. His profesmon, according to Menu, is 
killing or confining such animals as live in holes: but, 
according to the tantra, he is an encomiast or bard. The 
same origin is attributed to the N&pita'^ or barber ; and to 
the Memdaeat or confectioner. In the toatra, the Nh^pita 
is said to be bora of a Cuverina woman by a man of the 
Pattic&rd class. 

6. Caroj^X ^ VaUya, by a woman of the l^itdra 


• Vulgarly, Banuya. t Vulgarly, N6yn or N6i, 

t Vulgarly, Caron. 
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class, is an attendant on princes, or secretary. The appel- 
lation of Caya»fha* is in general conridered as synonymous 
widi CaraAa; and accordingly the Caraha tribe commonly 
assumes tlie name of Cayast'ha: but the Cayaafhas of 
Bei^l have pretensions to be considered as true S&draSf 
which the Jatimala seems to authorize ; for the origin of the 
Cayast'ha is there mentioned, before the subject of mixed 
tribes is introduced, immediately after describing tlic G6pa 
as a true Sudra. 

One, named Bhutidatta, wsis noticed for his domestic 
assiduity ;t therefore Uie rank of Cayast'ha was hy Brah- 
maiias assigned to him. From him sprung three sons, 
Chitrangada, Chitrasena, and Chitragupta: they were 
employed in attendance on princes. 

The Bhartna jmrdha assigns the same origin to the 
Tambnli, or betel-seller, and to the Tanlica, or areca- 
sellcr, as to the Caraha. 

The six before enumerated are begotten in tlie direct 
order of the classes. Six arc begotten in the inverse 
order. 

7. S&ta, begotten by a Cshatriya on a woman of the 
priestly class, llis occupation is managing horses and 
driving curs. The same origin is given, in the puranOf 
to die MulacaraX or florist ; but he sprung from the Car- 
macura and Tailica classes, if the authority of the tantra 
prevails. 

8. MagadhOf bom of a Cshatriya girl, by a man of tlie 
commercial class, has, according to the sdstrat the profes- 
sion of travelling with merchandize ; but, according to the 
purdna and tantra^ is an encomiast. From parents of tliose 


• Vulgarly, Giit, 

t Literally, Siatfing ai home^ {cage sansl'hiUth^) whence the etymo- 
logy of CngahChn. J il/ii//. 
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classes sprung tlic * if the y/uruna uiuy l>c believed ; 
but die tautra describes the G(iyu ns a trac Sudra, and 
names Gopnjitii-f a mixed class, using die same profes- 
sion, and springing from the Tantravayu and Manibatidhu 
tribes. 

9 and 10. Vaideha and Ayogava. The occupation of 
the first, born of a liruhnaam by a man of the commercial 
class, is waidng on women : the second, liorn of a Vimya 
woman by a man of the servile class, has the profession of 
a carpenter. 

1 1. Cshatlri, or Cshatta, sprung from a servile man by 
a woman of the military class, is employed in killing and 
confining such animals as live in holes. The same origin 
is ascribed by the piirnmi to the Caruiacarti, or smith, and 
Dasar, or mariner. The one is mentioned in tho tnntra 
without specifying the classes from which he sprung ; and 
the other has a different origin, according to the sastra and 
tantra. 

All authorities concur in deriving die Vhumluln from a 
^dra father and Jirnfmatii mother. His profession is 
carrying out corpses, and executing criminals ; and officiat- 
ing in other abject employments fi>r the public service. 

A third set of Indian classes originate from the inter- 
marriages of the first and second set: a few only have 
been named by Menu; and, excepting the Ab/iim, or 
milkman, they are not noticed by die other authorities 
to which I refer. But the purana names other classes of 
this set. 

A fourdi set is derived from intercourse between die 
several classes of the second : of these also few have been 
named by Menu ; and one only of the fifth set, spring- 
ing from intermarriages of die second and third ; and 


• 06p. 


t G6«riA‘Oip. 
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another of the sixth set, derived from interoonrse between 
classes of the second and fiaurth. Menu adds to these 
tribes four sons of outcasts. 

The tantra enumerates many other classes, which must 
be placed in lower sets,* and ascribes a different origin to 
some of the tribes in the third and fourth sets. To pursue 
a verbose comparison would be tedious, and of little use ; 
perhaps, of none; for 1 suspect that their origin is fendfiil ; 
and, except the mixed classes named by Menu, that the 
rest are terms for professions rather than tribes ; and they 
should be considered as denoting companies of artisans, 
rather than distinct races. The mode in which Amera 
siNHA mentiono the mixed classes and the professions of 
artisans, seems to support this conjecture. 

However, the Jatim&la expressly states the number of 
forty-two mixed classes, springing from the intercourse 
of a man of inferior, with a woman of superior class. 
Though, like other mixed classes, they are included under 
the general denomination of ^Adra, they are considered as 
most abject, and most of them now experience the same 
contemptuous treatment as the abject mixed classes men- 
tioned by Menu. According to the Rudra yhmala, the 
domestic priests of twenty of these tribes are degraded. 
** Avoid,” says the tantra, ** the touch of the Ch&AA&la^ 
** and other abject classes; and pf those who eat the flesh 
** of kine, often utter forbidden words, and perform none of 
** the prescribed ceremonies ; they are called MUch'ha, 

and going to the region of Yavana, have been named 
** Yaoemaa. 

** These seven, the Rtyacaf Cartnac&ra, Nduf BaruAa^ 
'* Caioertaf and MedahhiUa, are the last tribes. Whoever 
** associates with them, undoubtedly falls from his dass ; 

whoever bathes or drinks in wells or pools which they 
** have caused to be made, must be purified by the five 
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** productions of kine ; whoever approadies their women, 
** is doubtless degraded firom his tank. 

“ For women of the IVaia and Capala dasses, fiAr pro- 
“ stitutes, and for women of the Rajaca and N&pita tribei^ 
** a man should willingly make oblations, but by no means 
** dally with them.” 

1 may here remark, that, according to the Rudra y&mialat 
the NcAa and Naiaca are distinct; but the professions are 
not discriminated in that tantra. If their distinct occiipa^ 
tions, ae 'inncprs »nd actoia, nm accurately applied, dramas 
are of very early date. 

The PunAraca and PcA'ttts&trcuAray or feeder of silL- 
worms, and silk-twister, deserve notice ; for it has been 
said, that silk was the produce of China solely until the 
reign of the Greek Emperor Justinian, and that the laws 
of China jealously guarded the exclusive production. The 
frequent mention of silk in the most ancient Sarucnt books 
would not fully disprove that opinion ; but the mention of 
an Indian class, whose occupation it is to attend silk-worms, 
may be admitted as proof, if the antiquity of the tmtra be 
not questioned. I am informed, that the tantras collectively 
are noticed in very ancient compositions ; but, as they are 
very numerous, they must have been composed at different 
periods ; and the tantra which I quote, might be thought 
comparatively modem. However, it may be presumed that 
the Rudra y&mala is among the most authentic, and, by 
a natural inference, among the most ancient; since it is 
named in the JDwrga mehattwa where the principal tantroi 
are enumerated.* 


* Thun enumerated,** Cali tantra, M6ndimAl&,TMt, IfirvS^ tanira, 
Suva tiran, Bira tantra, Sbtg&rehana, BhtUa tantra, UtUtian and 

CtUcA ealpa, Bhairavi tantra, and BAotruvi ealpa, TbSala, Jlfdtrf- 
khidanaea, MipA tantra, Biriiwara, FUwas6ra, Sarntyta-tantra, Brak~ 
nuhjfimala-taHtrtt, Rndra^mala-tantra, StmcU'pimala-tantra, Qiga- 
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In the comparative tables to which I have referred, the 
classes are named, with their, origin, and the particular pro- 
fessions assigned to them. How far every person is bound, 
by original institutions, to adhere rigidly to the profession 
of his class, may merit some enquiry. Lawyers have largely 
discussed the texts of law concerning this subject, and some 
difference of opinion occurs in their writings. This, how- 
ever, is not the place for entering into such disquisitions. 
I shall therefore briefly state what appears to be the best 
established opinion, as deduced from the texts of Menu, 
and other legal authorities. 

The regular means of subsistence for a BrahmaAat are 
assisting to sacrifice, teaching the Vedas, and receiving 
^fts ; for a Cshatriya, bearing arms ; for a Vai^a, mer- 
chandize, attending on cattle, and agriculture ; for a Sudra, 
servile attendance on the higher classes. The most com- 
mendable are, respectively for the four classes, teaching the 
Veda, defending the people, commerce, or keeping herds 
or flocks, and servile attendance on learned and virtuous 
priests. 

A BrahmaAa, unable to subsist by his own duties, may 
live by those of a soldier : if he cannot get a subsistence by 
either of these employments, he may apply to tillage, and 
attendance on cattle, or gain a competence by traffic, 
avoiding certain commodities. A Cshatriya, in distress, 
may subsist by all these means; but he must not have 
recourse to the Inghest functions. In seasons of distress, 
a further latitude is given. The practice of medicine, and 
other learned professions, painting and other arts, work for 
wages, menial service, alms, and usury, are among the 

tii^anlra, C6Uc6euia sermtwa, (M&rkam, YignA-tantra, aod the 
TanJtra Mehtthamardirii. These are here aniversally knoini. Oh 
BaAiBAvf, greatest of souls! And many are the tantras uttered by 
Sawbhv.” 
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modes of subsistence allowed to tbe Bri^moAa and Cihor 
triya. A Fat^a, unable to subsbt by his own duties, 
may descend to the servile acts of a S&dra. And a Sudra, 
not finding employment by waiting on men of the higher 
classes, may subsist by handicrafts ; principally following 
those mechanical occupations, as joinery and masonry; 
and practical arts, as painting and writing; by fiiUowing 
of which he may serve men of superior classes: and, 
although a man of a lower tribe is in general restricted 
from the acts of a higher class, the Sudra is expressly per* 
mitted to become a trader or a husbandman. 

Besides the particular occupations assigned to each of 
the mixed classes, they have the alternative of following 
that profession which regularly belongs to the class from 
which they derive their origin on the mother’s'side’: those, 
at least, have such an option, who are bom in the direct 
order of the tribes, as the M&rdhahhishicta, Amhas^haf 
and others. The mixed classes are also permitted to subr 
sist by any of the duties of a §&dra ; that is, by a menial 
service, by handicrafts, by commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears that almost every occupation, though 
regularly it be the profession of a particular class, is open 
to most other tribes; and that the limitations, fro: from 
being rigorous, do, in fact, reserve only one peculiar pro- 
fession, that of the 3r&hmaAa, which conrists in teachii^ 
the Veda, and officiating at religious ceremonies. 

The dasses are sufficiently numerous ; but the subdivi- 
sions of them have further multiplied distinctions to an 
endless variety. The subordinate distinctions may be best 
exemplified from the BrahmaAa and Cayaafha, because 
some of the appellations, by which the different races are 
distinguished, will be familiar to many readers. 

The Br&hmaAa» of Bengal are descended from five 
DIfiests, invited from Canyaculya, by AdIswaba, king of 
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Chnerot who is said to have ragned about nine hundred 
years after Christ. These were BnAffA NJLrAyana, 
of the family of .Sandila, a son of CaSyafa ; Dacsha, 
also a descendant of CaSyapa; VhDAOARYA, of the 
ftunily of Vatsa ; Chandra, of the &mily of Saterna, 
a son of CaSyapa ; and Sr! Hersha, a descendant of 
BharadwAja. 

From these ancestors have branched no fewer than a 
hundred and fifty-six fiimilies, of which the precedence 
was fixed by Ball An a sfiMA, who rmgnedin the eleventh 
century of the Christian sera. One hundred of these fami- 
lies settled in V&rendra, and fifty-six in Riara. They are 
now dispersed throughout Bengal, but retain the family 
distinctions fixed BallAla sAna. They are denominated 
from the fiunilies to which their five progenitors belonged, 
and are still conndered as Canyaculya BrahnaAas. 

At the period when these priests were invited by the king 
of Gaura, some Sareswata BrahmaAaSf and a few VaidicaSf 
resided in Bengal. Of the BrahmaAas of Sareswata, none 
are now found in Bernal ; but five fiunilies of Vaidicat are 
extant, and are admitted to intermarry with the Brakmailias 
of Rara. 

Among the Brahnuuiaa of V&rindra, eight fiunilies have 
pre-eminence, and eight hold the second rank.* Among 


* VlaiNOBA BaiHMAirAa. 
CCLfMA 8. 


Maitra. BhSma, Ruin-Vi^. Sm^amkii, 


or 


or 


C6li. Sandy&L 

LAhari. Bhaduri. S6dh»-Vijfi»u Bhadara. 

The last was admitted by election of the other seven. 

§0OHA fiabrntTA 8. 

CABufA finbTRlVA 84. 

The names of these 92 families seldom occur in common intercourse. 
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* those cX R&r&t nx hold the first rank.* The distinctive 
appdlatioDB of the several fiimilies are borne by those of 
the first rank ; but in most of the other femilies they are 
disused ; and iermeai, or lema, the addition common to 
the whole tribe of jBrdAmadaf, is assumed. For this prac- 
tice, the priests of Bengal are censured by the BrakmoAas 
of Mifhil&t and other countries, where that title is only 
used on important occasions, and in religious ceremonies. 

In MU^hiUi the additions ate fewer, though distinct femi- 
lies are more numerous; no more than three surnames are 
in use in that district, T*kacuraf and Ojha ; each 

appropriated to many fiunilies. 

The C&yatfhoM of Bengal claim descent from five C&ycr- 
sthat who attended the priests invited firom ChnyacuXja. 
Their descendants branched into oghty-threq feioilies ; and 
thrir precedence was fixed by the same prince BallJLla 
sfiNA, who also adjusted the family rank of other classes. 

In Benga and BaaihiAa Raray three femilies of C&yor 
st'Aos have pre-eminence; eight hold the second rank.f The 


• RlafTA Bbahua^as. 

CuLfMA 6. 

Mue'huti, OtmguH. (Xf^bOa. 

vulgarly, Mwfhetjtk 

GUMla. Chdtati, 

vulgarly, Banqfi’ vulgarly, Chatofi. 

. §b6t»ita 60. 

The «i»«— of these 60 femilies seldom oocnr in common intereonrse. 


t CXvast’has of DAOBBiiA RIbI and Bbnoa. 


OMOut 

CoitfHA 3. 

Ftm, 


m. 

VnIg.Bdw. 

Sammaulioa 8. 
Dmt, Cara. 

PMa. 

SbM. 

Saka. Dita. 

Ouha. 


Mao- 
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Cayast'Ihos of inferior rank generally assume tlie addition of 
Dasa, common to the tribe of §&dreis, in the same manner 
as other classes have similar titles common to the whole 
tribe. The regular addition to the name of a Cshatriya is 
Vemum ; to that of a Vca&ya, Gupta ; but the general title 
of D&oa is commonly assumed ; and, with a feminine ter- 
nation, is also borne by women of other tribes. 

The distinction of families are important in regulating 
intermarriages. Geneal(^ is made a particular study; 
and the greatest attention is given to regulate the alliance 
according to established rules, particularly in the first mar- 
riage of the eldest sou. The principal points to be observed 
are, not to marry within the prohibited degrees ; nor in a 
family known by its name to be of the same primitive 
stock; nor in one of inferior rank; nor even in an in- 
ferior branch of an equal one; for within some families 
gradations are established. Thus, among the Culina of the 
CatfosfhaSf the rank has been counted from thirteen de- 
giecit; cuiU m eveiy generation, so long as the marriage 
has been properly assorted, one degree has been added to 
the rank. But, should a marriage be contracted in a family 
of a lower degree, an entiie forfeiture of such rank would 
be incurred. 


Maulica ^ 2 . 

Gvhan. Cfana. Heda. Huhin, Ni^a. Bhadre. 

Soma. Ptd. Rttdra. Pakt. AdUga, Otandra. 

S&nya, or Sain. Sain, %e. 

Sy&ma, ^c. 
lya, ^e. 

CMAy tfC. 

The others are omitted for the sake of brevity; their names seldom 
occur in common intercourse. 
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Obsekvations on, the Sect of Jains. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, toI. ix. p. 287 — 322. Calcutta, 

1807. 4to.] 


The information collected by Major Mackenzie, 
concerning a religious sect hitherto so imperfectly known 
as that of the J^atnos, and which has been even confounded 
with one more numerous and more widely spread (the sect 
of Buddha), may furnish the ground of further researches, 
from which an exact knowledge of the tenets and practice 
of a very remarkable order of people may be ultimately 
expected. What Major Mackenzie has communi- 
cated to the Society, comes from a most authentic source ; 
the declarations of two principal priests of the Jainas 
themselves. It is supported by similar information, pro- 
cured from a like source, by Dr. F. Buchanan, during his 
journey in Mysore, in the year following the reduction .of 
Seringtq>at€on. Having the permission of Dr. Bucha- 
nan to use the extracts, which I had hb leave to make 
from the journal kept by him during that journey, I have 
inserted, in the preceding article, the information received 
by him from priests of the Jaxna sect. 

I am enabled to corroborate both statements, from ctm- 
versation with Jaina priests, and from books in my pos- 
seteion, written by authors of the Jaina persuanon. Some 
of those volumes were procured fr>r me at Benar^; othem 
were obtained from the present Jaoat sfir, at Morshedhr 
h&d, who, having changed his religion, to adopt the wor- 
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abip of ViBBiru, forwarded to me, at my request, such 
' books ci bis finmer foith as were yet within his reach. 

It appears, from the concurrent result of all the inquiries 
which have been made, that the Jainaa constitute a sect 
of Hindus, differing, indeed, from the rest in some very 
important tenets; but following, in other respects, a similar 
practice, and maintaining like opinions and observances. 

The essential character of the Hindu institutions is the 
distribution of the people into four great tribes. This is 
considered by themselves to be the marked point which se- 
parates them from MUch’has or Barbarians. The JmnaSf 
it is found, admit the same division into four tribes, and 
perform like religious ceremonies, termed sonsc^ros, from 
the birth of a male to his marriage. They observe similar 
fasts, and practise, still more strictly, the received maxims 
for refraining from injury to any sratient bring. They ap- 
pear to recognise as subordinate deities, some, if not all, 
of the gods of the prevaiUng sects ; but do not worship, in 
particular, the five principal gods of those sects ; or any 
one of them by preference ; nor address prayers, or per- 
form sacrifice, to the sun, or to fire : and they differ from 
the rest of the Hindus, in ’assigning the highest place to 
certain drified saints, who, according to their creed, have 
successively become superior gods. Another print in 
which they materially disagree u the rejection of the 
VMa$, the divine authority of which tiity deny ; condemn- 
ing, at the same time, the practice of sacrifices, and the 
other coremonies which the followers of the Vidas per- 
fimn, to obtain specific promised cemsequences, in this 
world or in the next 

In tins respect the Jainaa resonble the Baaddhaa or 
Sangataa, who equally deny the divine autiuBity of the. 
Vi&u; and who similarly worship certain pre-eminent 
aunts^ admittnig likevrise, as suboidinate deities, nearljlb 
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the whole pantheon of the orUiodox Hindus. Tliey differ, 
indeed, in r^ard to the history of the personages whom 
they have deified; and it may be hence concluded, tliat 
they have had distinct founders; but the original notion 
seems to have been the same. In fiu:t, this remarkable 
tenet, from which the Jainaa and Btmddhaa derive their 
most conspicuous peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to 
the orthodox Hindus. The followers of the VidaSt accord- 
ing to the theology, which is explained in the Veduntaf 
consideiing the human soul as a portion of the divine and 
universal mind, believe, that it is capable of perfect union 
with the divine essence : and the writers on the Vedanta^ 
not only affirm, that this union and identity are attained 
throi^h a knowledge of God, as by them taught; but 
have hinted, that by such means the particu\^r soul be- 
comes God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy.* 

So fiir the followers of the Vidaa do not virtually dis- 
agree with the Jmtuu and Sauddfios. But they have not, 
like those sects, framed a mythology upon the supposed 
history of the persons, who have successively attained divi- 
nity ; nor have they taken these for the objects of national 
worship. All three sects agree in their belief of transmi- 
gration. But the Jainas are distinguished from tlie rest 
by thmr admission of no opinions, as tliey fiiemselves af- 
firm, whidi are not founded on perception, or on proof 
drawn from that, or from testimony. 

It does not, however, appear, that they really withhold 
bdief from pretended revdations : and the doctrines which 
characterize the sect, are not confined to a single tenet ; 
bat tona. an assmnblage of mythological and metaphysical 
ideas fiiund among other sects, joined to many vbionary 
and fimtastic notums of thdr own. 
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Their belief in the eternity of matter, and perpetuity of 
the world, is common to the Sanc'hyn philosophy, from 
which it was, perhaps, immediately taken. Their descrip- 
tion of the world has much analogy to that which is given 
in the PuroAcUf or Indian theogonies : but the scheme has 
been rendered still more extravagant. Their precaution to 
avoid injuring any being, is a practice inculcated in the 
orthodox reli^on, but which has been carried by them to 
a ludicrous extreme.*. 

In their notions of the soul, and of its union with body, 
and of retribution for good and evil, some analr^y is like- 
wise observable. The Jainas conceive the soul (Jioa) to 
have been etenudly united to a very subtil material body, 
or rather to two such bodies, one of which is invariable, 
and consists (if I rightly apprehend their metaphysical 
notions) of the powers of the mind ; the other ia variable, 
and is composed of its passions and affections : (this, at 
least, is what I understand them to m^m by the tayasa 
and cearmwAa sariras). The soul, so embodied, becomes, 
in its successive transmigrations, united with a grosser body 
denominated audarica, which retains a definite form, as 
man and other mundane beings; or it is joined with a 
purer essence, varying in its appearance at pleasure, as the 
gods and genii. This last is termed vaicarica. They dis- 
tinguish a fifth sort of body, under the name of i^arica, 
which they explain as a minnte fi>rm, issuing from the head 
of a meditative sage, to consult an omniscient saint; and re- 
turning with the desired information to the person whence 
that form issued, or rather from which it was elcmgated ; 
fi>r they suppose the communication not to have been in- 
terrupted. 


* Jakia prieato osaally bear a broom adapted to sweep insects out 
of fheir way; lest they should tread on the minutest bein^. 
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The soul is never completely separated from matter, 
until it obtain a final release from corporeal sufferance, by 
deification, through a perfect disengi^ment from good 
and evil, in the person of a beatified saint. Intermediately 
it receives retribution for the benefits or injuries ascribable 
to it in its actual or precedent state, according to a strict 
principle of retaliation, receiving pleasure or pain from the 
same individual, who, in a present or former state, was 
either benefitted or {^grieved. 

Major Mackenzie’s information confirms that which 
I had also received, concerning the distribution of tliese 
sectaries into clergy and laity. In Hindust&n the Jtunas 
are usually called Syawras; but distinguish themselves 
into Sriaiacas and Yatis. The laity (termed Sravaca) in- 
cludes persons of various tribes, as, indeed, is the ca^ with 
Hindus of other sects : but, on this side of India, the 
Jaijuju are mostly of the Vaisya class.* The orthodox 
Hindus have a secular, as well as a regular, clergy : a 
BruhrmAaf following the practice of officiating at the ce- 
remonies of his religion, without quitting the order of a 
householder, may be considered as belonging to the secu- 
lar clergy ; one who follows a worldly profession, (that of 
husbandry for example,) appertains to the laity; and so do 
people of other tribes : but persons, who have passed into 
the several orders of devotion, may be reckoned to consti- 
tute the regular clergy. The Jainas have, in like manner, 
priests who have entered into an order of devotion ; and 
also employ BrahmaAas at their ceremonies ; and, for 
want of BrahnutAas of tlieir own faith, they even have re- 
course to the secular clergy of the orthodox sect. This 
subject is sufficiently explained by Major Mackenzie 

* I understand that their Vaiiya class includes eighty-four tribes : 
of whom the most common arc those denominated jtjforwlii, 

Par^war, unci iThanfUwdlm 
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and Dr. Buchanan ; 1 shall, however, add, for the sake 
of a subsequent remark, that the Jainas apply the terms 
Yati and ^osuiiSa, (in Pr&crit and Hindi written Sor 
manOf) to a person who has devoted himself to religious 
contemplaticHi and austerity; and the sect of Buddha 
uses the word Sramaria for the same meaning. It cannot 
be doubted, that the Sommonacodom of Siam, is merely a 
corruption of the words Samaria Oautama, the holy Gau- 
tama or Buddha.* 

Having been here led to a comparison of the Indian 
sects which follow (he precepts of the Vedas, with those 
which reject their authority, 1 judge it necessary to notice 
an opinion, which has been advanced, on the relative anti- 
quity of those religions ; and especially the asserted prio- 
rity of the JBauddhas before the Brahma'Aas. 

In the first place, it may be proper to remark, that the 
earliest accounts of India, by the Greeks who visited the 
country, describe its inhabitants as distributed into sepa- 
rate tribes.*)' Consequently, a sect which, like the modem 
Bauddhas, has no distinction of cast, could not have been 
then the most prevalent in India. 

It is indeed possible that the followers of Buddha may, 
like Him Jainas, have retained the distribution into four 
tribes, so long as th^ continued in Hindustan. But in 
that case, they must have been a sect of Hindus ; and the 
question, which is most andent, the Bridmaha at the 
Bauddha, becomes a soledsm. 

If it be adnutted that the Bauddhas are x>riginally a 
sect of Hindus, it may be next questioned whether that, or 
any of the idigUms systmns now established, be the most 


* See Am, Ree. vol. vii. p. 415. 

t Seven tribce are enomerated: Imt it ie not difflenlt to teeoneile 
the dietribotlons whieh an stated by Arbiah and Stsabo, with the 
present ^Uatribotion into fonr eleaeee. 
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andent. 1 have, on a fonner occanon,* indicated tlie 
ooti(ms which I entertain on this point. According to the 
hypothesis which 1 then hinted, the eariiest Indian sect of 
which we have any present distinct knowledge, is that of 
the followers of the practical Fediew, who worshipped the 
son, fire, and the elements ; and who believed the cfiicacy 
of sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of 
future purposes. It may be supposed that the refined 
doctrine of the Feddn^ls, or followers of the theological 
and argumentative part of the VSdas, is of later date : and 
it does not seem improbable that the sects of Jina and of 
Buddha are still more modem. But I apprehend that 
the VaishAavas, meaning particularly the worshippers of 
RAma and of GrYshna,*!* may be subsequent to those 
sects, and that the ^uas also are of more recent date. 

I state it as an hypothesis, because I am not at present 
able to support the whole of this position on grounds which 
may appear quite satisfiustory to others ; nor by evidence 
which may oitirely convince them. Some arguments will, 

* As.Re8;vol.TiiLp.474> [voLi. pp.llO, lll,oftliejpreseDtwwk.] 

t In explanation of a remark contained in a former essay [voi. i. 
p. 110, &c. of the present work] I take this occasion of adding, thsttke 
mere mention of RXha or of CalsH^A, in a passage of the Vittaa, 
without any indication of peculiar reverence, would not authorise a 
presumption against the genuineness of that passage, on my hypo- 
thesis ; nor, admitting its authenticity, furnish an argument against 
that qrstem. 1 suppose both heroes to have been known characters 
in ancient fabulous history; but conjecture, that; on the same basis, 
new fobles have been constructed, elevating those personages to the 
rank of gods. On this supposition, the simple mention of foem in ge- 
nuine portions of the Vidoa, particularly in that part of it which is 
mtitled BrdAmoda, would not appear surprising. Accordingly, 
CaVsHtiA, son of DfivAof, is actually named in the Ck*b6iidSgjftt 
igttmMkad (towards the close of the 3d Chapter,) as haring received 
theological information from OndnA, a descendant of AuotUAs. 
This passage, which had escaped my notice, was indicated to me by 
Mr. SruRB, from the Persian translation (rf the UpamUhad. 
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however, be advanced, to show that the suppomtion is not 
gratiutous. 

The long sought history of CdsAmh*, which in the origi- 
nal Sancsritt was presented to the emperor Acber, as re* 
lated by Ab^’l-Fazil in the Ajfin Acheti^ and of which 
a Persian translation exists, more ample than Ab^’l-Fa- 
zil’s brief abstract, has been at length recovered in the ori- 
ginal langui^.'l’ A fuller account of this book will be 
hereafter submitted to the society: the present occasion for 
the mention of it, is a passage which was cited by Dr. 
Buchanan,:}; from the English translation of the Ayin 
Acberif for an import which is not supported by the Per- 
sian or Sanscrit text. 

The author, after briefly notidng the colony established 
in Cashmir by CaSy apa, and hinting a succession of kings 
to the time of the Curus and PanAtvas, opens his detailed 
history, and list of princes, with G6narda, a contempo- 
rary of Yudhish'Phira. He describes Akbcx (who was 
twelfth in succession from G6narda,) and his son J al6ca, 
and grandson DAm6dara, as devout worshippers of Siva ; 
and Jai.6ca, in particular, as a conqueror of the Mlech*haSy 
or barbarians. DAm6dara, according to this history, was 
succeeded by three kings of the race of Turushca; and 
they were followed by a B6dhisatwaf who wrested the 
empire from them by the aid of SAcyasinha, and intro- 
duced the religion of Buddha into Cmhm&r. He reigned 
a hundred years; and the next sovereign was Abhi- 
MANYU, who destroyed the BauddJiaSt and re-established 
the doctrines of the NUa pwr&Aa. This account is so far 


• Vol. ii. p. 178. 

t The copy which I possess, belonged to a BrAhma&n, who died 
some months ago (1805) in CaleuUa. 1 obtained it from bis heirs. 

{ As. Res. vol. vL p. 165. 
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from proving the priority of the Bauddhas, ti\at it directly 
avers the contrary. 

From the legendary tales concerning the last Buddha, 
currrent in all the countries, in which his sect now flou- 
rishes;* and upon the autliority of a life of Buddha in 
the Sanscnt language, under tlie title of Lolita ptirana, 
which was procured by Major Knox, during his public 
mission in Nepalf it can be aflinned, that the story of 
Gautama Buddha has been engrafted on the heroic his- 
tory of the lunar and solar races, received by the orthodox 
Hindus ; an evident s^, that his sect is subsequent to 
that, in which this fabulous history is original. 

The same remark is applicable to the Jininos, with whom 
the legendary story of their saints also seems to be en- 
grafted on the paur^rnc tales of the oiiliodox,sect, Sufii- 
cient indication of this will appear, in the passages which 
will be subsequently cited from the writings of the Jainas. 

Considerable wcught might be allowed to an argument 
deduced from the r^gravated extravagance of the fictions 
admitted by the sects of Jina and Buddha. The my- 
thology of the orthodox Hindus, tlieir present chronolr^ 
adapted to astronomical periods, their l^endary tales, 
their mystical allegories, are abundantly extravagant. But 
the Jainas and Bemddhas surpass them in monstrous ex- 
t^gerations of the same kind. In this rivalship of absurd 
fiction, it would not be unreasonable to pronounce tliat to 
be most modem, which has outgone the rest. 

The greater antiquity of the religion of the Vedas is also 
rendered probable, from the prevalence of a similar worsliip 
of the sun and of fire in anment Persia. Nothing forbids 
the supposition, that a reli^ous worship, which was there 
established in times of antiquity, may have also existed 


* Tacuabo, k'liyage dc Siam. LALOuakas, Royamie do Sum. 
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fran a remote period in the country between the Gaines 
and the Indus. 

The testimony of die Giedcs preponderates greatly fiir 
the early prevalence of the sect, from whidi the present 
orthodox Hindus are derived. A Brian, having said that 
the Sracimanes were the sages or learned amoi^ the Inr 
dians,* mentions them under the latter designattmi (aopirds) 
as a distinct tribe, * which, though inferior to the others in 
number, is superior in rank and estimation : bound to no 
bodily work, nor contributing any thing from labour to the 
public use ; in short, no duty is imposed on that tribe, but 
that of sacrifidi^ to the gods, for the common benefit of 
the Indians ; and, when any one celebrates a private sacri- 
fice, a person of that class becomes his guide ; as if the 
saorifices would not else be acceptable to the gods.’i’ 

Here, as well as in the sequel of the passage, the priests 
of a religion consonant to the VedaSf are well described : 
and what is said, is suitable to them ; but to no other sect, 
which is known to have at any time prevailed in India. 

A similar deKription is more sucdnctly ^ ven by Str A bo, 
* It is said, that the Indian multitude is divided into seven 
classes; and that the philosophers are first in rank, but 
fewest in number. They are employed, respectively, for 
private benefit, by those who are sacrificing or worshiping, 
&c.'t 

In another place he states, on the authority of Mega- 
STHBNES, *two classes of philosophers or priests; the 
Brackmanes and Germanes: but the Brachmanes are best 

* K«d nh ^ tnc ’Ik^c ilni), ».7. A. Etcp.Al, 

vL 16. 

t M wirnt it ftdKir» yiMtif* b fit» avnlnt 

M Xofirm fin, ». r. A. AaaiAR. /imKc. e. 11. 

t ri rm xJ^tf dt IxrJt »ai Xffinit ^ 

rtit uw, », r. A.. Stsab. xv. c. 1. (p. 703* cd: CiWHib.) 
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esteemed, because they are- most conristent in their doc- 
trine.’* The author then proceeds to describe their manners 
and opinions : the whole passage is highly deserving of atten- 
tion, and will be found, on consideration, to be more suitable 
to the orthodox Hindus, than to iktt BauddJuu or Jainas: 
particularly towards the dose of his account of the Brack- 
man&f where he says, ' In mimy things they agree with the 
Greeks ; for tliey affirm, that the world was produced and is 
perishable; and that it is spherical : that God, govenung it 
as well as firaming it, pervades the whole : that the principles 
of all things are various ; but water is the principle of the 
construction of the world : that, berides the four elements, 
tliere is a fifth nature, whence heaven and the stars : that 
the earth is placed in the centre of all. Such and many 
other things are affirmed of reproduction, and. of the soul. 
Like Plato, they devise fables concerning the immortality 
of the soul, and the judgment in the infernal r^ons; and 
other similar notions. These things are said of the Brack- 
manes* 

Strabo notices likewise another order of people opposed 
to ihc Brackmanest and called Prainn<e.* he characterizes 
them as * contentious cavillers, who ridiculed the Brack- 
manes for thmr study of physiology and astronomy .’*1* 

Philostratus, in the life of Apollonius, speaks of 
tlie Brackmanes as worshippng the sun. * By day th^ 
pray to the sun respecting the seasons, which he governs, 
that he would send them in due time; and that India 
might thrive : and, in the evening, tliey intreat the solar 

* *AAA«p a ktlfjtnt wuHttu wifi rS* Hi yim 

T*w( fAt MiXir, ». r. A. Strab. xv. c. 1. 

pug. 712. 

t 4tiAM^«v( Tt TUf i^iruMv; 

TiiiRf xmI lAtyKriMVf. «. r. A. Strab. 1. c. pag. 71b. 712* 
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ray not to be impatient of night, and to remain as con- 
ducted from them.** 

Pliny and Solinus-)* also describe the Gynmosophists 
contemplating the sun : and Hibrocles, as cited by Ste- 
PHANUS of ByzanthmfX expressly declares tlie Brachmanes 
to be particularly devoted to the sun. 

This worship, which distinguishes the orthodox Hindus, 
does not seem to have been at any time practised by the 
rival sects of Jin a and Buddha. 

PoRPHYRius, treating of a class of religious men, ^ong 
the Indians, whom the Greeks were accustomed to call 
Crymnosophists, mentions two orders of them; one, tlic 
Brachmanes; the other, the Samanaans : * thoBraehmaTies 
receive religious knowledge, like the priesthood, in right of 
birth; but the Samaneeans are select, and consist of persons 
choosing to prosecute divine studies.’ lie adds, on the 
authority of Bardesanes, that ‘ all the Brachmanes arc 
of one race ; for they are all descended fiom one father and 
one mother. But the Samaneeans are not of their race ; 
being selected from the whole nation of Indians, as before 
mentioned. The Brockman is subject to no domination, 
and contributes nothing to otiiers.’§ 

In this passage, the BraxHman^ as an hereditary order 
of priesthood, is contrasted with another religious order ; to 
which persons of various tribes were admisiuble : and tlie 
SamaneBonsy who are obviously the same with the Germanes 
of Strabo, were doubtless Sannyasis; but may have be- 


• Mil^’ fcif •vK intif rSh ifSf, *. t. A. Hb. iii. cap. 4. 
t Plin., lib. vii. c. 2. Soi.iM. i. 52. 

} ^vA«* it»i fuSt i(A<p % fi» 

A(r« Kaittvtm/tintt. Stephan. </« Urbibut, ad voccta Brucbiuanca. 

§ PoKPii. lie MsUneniitt, lib. iv. 
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longed to any of the sects of Hindus. The name seems to 
bear some affinity to the ^atna'Aas, or ascetics of the Jainas 
and Bavddhas. 

Clemens Alexandrinus does indeed hint, that all 
the Brachmanes revered their wise men as deities and in 
another place, he describes them as worshipping Hercules 
and PAN.f But the following passage from Clemens is 
most in point. Having said, that philosophy flourished 
anciently among the barbarians, and afterwards was intro- 
duced among the Greeks, he instances the prophets of the 
Egyptians, the Chaldees of the Assyrians ; the Druids of 
tlic Gauls (Galatse) ; tlic Samanmans of the Bactrians ; 
the philosophers of the Celts; the Magi of the Persians ; 
the Gymnosophists of the Indians: and proceeds tlius: — 
* They are of two kinds, some called Sarjnanes, others 
Brachtnanes. Among the Sarmanesy tliosc called Alhhii,^ 
ueitlier inliabit towns, nor have houses ; they arc clad with 
die bark of trees, and cat acorns, and drink water with 
their hands. They know not marriage, nor pincreation of 
children ; like those now called Encratetai (chaste). There 
are likewise, among the Indians, persons obcyuig the pre- 
cepts of Butta, whom they worship as a god, on account 
of his extreme venerableness.’ § 

Here, to my apprehension, the followers of Buddha arc 


* Kai &c. SlTotn^ lib. i* * * § c. j 5. p. 130. cd. bylb. 

t Strom, lib. iii. c. p. 194. ed Sylb. 

X Same with the Hjflobii of Strabo. 

§ A«Tr«» Si rtivmt ri yiMi, m fiir "ieiytmm m Si 

mAiv^ivm. iteti rSr SofftmfSp 04 AXXi/Stti pr^trctytftvifuwi, wrt pcixtu 
tbulirtt, iSn riywc fxei’ii, Si»Sg«» Si iftpnipvtrm 

vmurrtUt <*«< vi»n t<m$ ititwhp' av ‘ytlfft, •« watSawoitet* Ig-orn, 

<iwwi( M iSi ’EyacwniTM KctXovftutt. tioi Si rS* IdSm m* tmi Bcvtlu wu- 

«• St’ tit rtrift^uccri • 

Strom, lib. i. c. 16. p. 131. cd. Sylb. 
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dearly distinguidied from the Braehnuma and Sarmanes.* 
The latter, called Germanes by Stbabo, and Samanaans 
by PoBPHYBivs, are the ascetics of a different rdigion; 
and may have belonged to the sect of Jina, or to another. 
The Brachmanes are apparently those who are described 
by Philostbatus and Hiebocbes, as worshipping the 
sun; and, by Stbabo and by Abbian, as performing 
sacrifices for the conmum benefit of the natimi, as well as 
for individuals. The religion which they practised, was 
so fiur Conformable with the precepts of the Vedas: and 
their doctrine and observances, their manners and opinions, 
as noticed by the authors above dted, agree with no other 
religious institutions known in India, but the orthodox sect. 
In short, the Brahmantu are distinctly mentioned Greek 
autliors as the first of the tribes or casts, into which the 
Indian nation was then, as now, divided. They are ex- 
pressly discriminated from the sect of Buddha by one 
ancient author, and from the SarmaneSf or SamasueanSf 
(ascetics of various tribes) others. They are described 
by more than one authority, as wmrdiipping the sun, as 
performing sacrifices, and as denying the eternity of the 
world, and maintaining other tenets incompatible with the 
supposition that the sects of Buddha or Jin a could be 
meant. Their maimerB and doctrine, as described by tliese 
authors, are quite conformable with the notions and prac- 
tice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefixe be con- 
fidently inferred, that the followers of the Vidas flouridied 
in India when it was visited by the Ghedcs under Alex- 
andeb : and continued to flourish from the time of Mb- 
GASTHBNES, who described them in the fourth century 
before Christ, to that of Pobphybius, who speaks of 

* The paxsage has been interpreted diffineatly; aa if Clrhbms 
said, that the AllMi were those who worshipped Butta. (Soo 
Hobkri, Art. Sctmasism.'i The text is ambiguou. 
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them, on later authority, in the third century after 
Christ. 

1 have thus stated, as briefly as the nature of the subject 
permitted, a few of the facts and reasons by which the 
opinion, that the religion and institutions of the orthodox 
Hindus are more modem than the doctrines of Jina and 
of Buddha, may, as I think, be successfully resisted. I 
have not undertaken a formal refutation of it, and have, 
therefore, passed unnoticed, objections which are founded 
on misapprehension. 

It is only necessary to lemark, that the past prevalence 
of either of those sects in particular places, with its subse- 
quent persecution there by the worshippers of Siva, or of 
Vishnu, is no proof of its general priority. Hindustan 
proper was the early seat of the Hindu religion, and the 
acknowledged cradle of both the sects in question. They 
were foreigners in the Peninsula of India ; and admitting, 
as a fact, (what need not, however, be conceded,) that the 
orthodox Hindus had not been previously settled in the 
CkermAam and other districts, in which the Jainas or the 
Banddhas have flourished, it cannot be thence concluded, 
that the followers of the Vedas did not precede them in 
other provinces. 

It may be proper to add, that the establishment of par- 
ticular sects among the Hindus who acknowledge me 
Vedas, does not aflect the general question of tdative 
antiquity. The- special doctrines introduced by Sancara 
Acharya, by RAmAnuja, and by MAdhavAcharta, 
and of course the origin of the sects which receive those 
doctrines, ^may be referred, with precision, to the periods 
when their authors lived : but the religion in which they 
are sectaries, has undoubtedly a much earlier ori^n. 

To revert to the immediate object of these observatimis, 
which is that of explaining and supporting the information 
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communicated by Major Mackenzie: I shall, for that 
purpose, state the substance of a few passages from a work 
of great authority amoi^ the Jainast entitled Calpa nhtra^ 
and from a vocabulary of the Sanxcsnt language by an 
author of the Jaina sect. 

The Ahhidhana chintamaM, a vocabulary of synonymous 
terms, by HkMACHANDKA IchAkya, is divided into six 
chapters {cetAtkiSf) the contents of which are thus stated 
in the autlior’s preface. * The superior deities {Deva- 
tl/iidevas) are noticed in the first chapter ; the gods iDevas) 
in the second ; men in the third ; beings furnished with one 
or more senses in the fourth; the infernal regions in the 
fifth ; and terms of general use in the sixth.* * The earth,’ 
observes this author, ‘ water, fire, air, and trees, have a 
single organ or sense {indriytii; worms, ants, spiders, and 
the like, have two, three, or four senses; elephants, pea- 
cocks, fish, and other beings moving on the earth, in the 
sky, or in water, are furnished with five senses : and so are 
gods and men, and the inhabitants of hell.’ 

The first chapter begins with the synonyma of a Jina or 
deified saint: among which tlie most common are Arhatf 
Jinekcara, TirVhancara or Tirt'hacara: others, viz. Jirutf 
Sarvajtiya, and Bhagavat, occur also in the dictionary of 
Ambka as terms for a Jina or Bvddha; but it is deserving 
of remark, that neither Buddha, nor Sugata, is stated by 
IlkMACHANDRA among these synonyma. In the subse- 
quent chapter, however, on the subject of inferior gods, 
after noticing the gods of Hindu mythology, (Indra and 
the rest, including BrahmA, &c.) he states the synonyma 
of a Buddlm, Sugata, or Bddhisatwa; and afterwards 
specifies seven such, viz. VipaSyI, Sic’hI, VIswanna, 
Cucuch’handa, CAnchana, and CAsyapa,* expressly 

* Two of these names occur in Captain Mahonv’s and Mr. Join* 
vii.i.r’s lists of five Buddktu. At. Res. vol. vii. p. 32 and 414. 
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mentioning as the seventh BvnDHA, Sacyasiniia, also 
named SbrvArt’hasiddha, son of I^uddii6i>ana and 
MayA, a kinsman of the sun, from the race of Gautama. 

In the first chapter, after stating the general terms for a 
Jina or Arhatf the author proceeds to enumerate twenty- 
four ArhaUt vrho have appeared in the present Avascarj^ 
age: and afterwards observes, that excepting Munisv- 
vRATA and NAmi, who sprung from the race of Hari, 
the remaining twenty-two Jivm were bom in the line of 
IcshwAcu.* The fathers and mothers of the several 
Jiiuta are then mentioned ; their attendants ; their standards 
or characteristics; and the complexions with which they 
are figured or described. 

The author next enumerates twenty-four Jvma who have 
appeared in the past Utsarj^iA period; an^ tv^enty-four 
others who will appear in the future age : and, through the 
remainder of the first book, explains terms relative to the 
Jaina religion. 

The names of the Jbws are specified in Major Mac- 
kenzie’s communication.'!' Wherever those names agree 
witli HkMACHANDBA’s eAumeiutioii, 1 have added no re- 
mark ; but where a difference occurs I have noticed it, add- 
ing in the margin the name exhibited in the Sanscnt text. 

I shall here subjoin the information gathered from 
HfiMACHANDRA’s vocabulaiy, and from the Calpct t&ira 
and otlier autliorities, relative to the Jinas belonging to the 
present period. They app^ur to be the dmfied saints, who 
are now worshipped by the Jaina sect. They are all 
figured in the same contemplative posture, with little varia- 

* I understand that the Jainat have a mythological poem entitled 
Hmivania pwt&kot different from the HartvanSa of the orthodox. 
Their IobhwIou, likewise, u a different person ; and the name is 
said to be a title of their first Jina, RTsHAsns nfivA. 

t [In the Asiatic Researches, vol; ix. p. 244, &c.] 
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ti(Mi in thw appearance, besides a difference of complexion : 
but the several Jinas have distinguishing marks or charac- 
teristic signs, which are usually engraved on the pedestals 
of thdr images, to discriminate them. 

1. RIshabha, or VrYshabha, of the race of Icsh- 
wAcu, was son of NAbhi by MarudAvA: he is figured 
of a yellow or golden complexion ; and has a bull for his 
characteristic. His stature, as is pretended, was 500 poles 
{.dhanush ;) and the duration of his life, 8,400,000 great 
years ipurva varsha.) According to the Calpa sHtraf as 
interpreted by the commentator, he was bom at Cdsala or 
Ayudhya (whence he is named CauSalica), towards the 
latter part of the third age. He uras the first king, first 
anchoret, and first saint ; and is therefore entitled Pra- 
t’hatna i2a/a, Prat'hama Bhicshacara, Prat'hama Jina, 
and Prat'hama Tir€hancara. At the time of his inaugu- 
ration as' king, his age was 2,0(K>,000 years. He reigned 
6,300,0(X) years ; and then resigned his empire to his sons: 
and having employed 100,000 years in passing through 
the several stages of austerity and sanctity, departed from 
this world on the summit of a mountain, named Ashiapada. 
The date of his apotheosis was 3 years and 8'^ months 
before the end of the third age, at the precise interval of 
one whole ag^ before the deification of the last Jvaa. 

2. Aj IT a was son of JitaSatru by VijayA: of tbe 
same race with the first Jina, and represented as of the 
like complexion; with an elephant for his distinguishing 
mark. His stature was 450 poles; and his life extended to 
7,200,000 great years. His deification took place in the 
fourth age, when fifty laeshas of cr6rs of oceans of years 
had elapsed out of the tenth cr6r of cr6rs.* 


* The divisions of time have been noticed by Major Macksnzib, 
As. Res. vol. ix. p. 257, and will be further explained. 
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3. Sambhava was son of JitAri by SAnA ; of the 
same race and complexion with the preceding; distin* 
guished by a horse ; his stature was 400 poles ; he lived 

6.000. 000 years ; and he was deified 30 ktcshas of cr6rs of 
sagaras after the second Jina. 

4. Abhinanoana was son of Sambara by Sid* 
dhArt’hA : he has an ape for his peculiar sign. U s sta- 
ture was 300 poles ; and his life reached to 5,000,000 years. 
His apotheosis was later by 10 lacshtis of cr6rs of sagaras 
than the foregoing. 

5. SuMATi was son of MAoha by MangalA : he 
has a curlew for his characteristic. His life endured 

4.000. 000 years, and his deification was nine laeshas of 
crors of sagaras after the fourth Jina. 

6 . Padmaprabha was son of SrIdhara by SvsImA; 
of the same race with the preceding, but described of a 
red complexion. He has a lotos for his mark : and lived 

3.000. 000 years, being 200 poles in stature. He was dei- 
fied 90,000 cr6rs of sagaras after the fifth Jina. 

7. SupArAwa was son of PRATisiif’HA by PrYt’hwI ; 

of the same line with tlie foregoing, but represented with 
a golden complexion; his sign is the figure called Swastica. 
I He lived 2,000,000 years; and was deified 

I 9,000 cr6rs of sagaras subsequent to the sixth 

Jina. 


8. Chandraprabha was son of MahAsAna by 
LacshmanA ; of the same race with the last, but figured 
with a fair complexion : his sign is the moon : his stature 
was 150 poles, and he lived 1,000,000 years ; and his apo- 
theosis took place 900 ervrs of sagaras later than the se- 
venth Jina. 

9. PvsiiPADANTA, also named Suvidhi, was son of 
SupRiYA by RAmA : of the same line with the preceding, 
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and described of a similar complexion: his mark is a 
marine monster (niacara): his stature was 100 poles, 
and the duration of his life 200,000 years. He was deified 
90 cr6rs of sagaras after the mghth Jina. 

10. SiTALA was son of DrY^harat’ha by NandA: of 
the same race, and represented with a golden complexion : 
his characteristic is the mark called ^rivatKa. 

His stature was 90 poles ; and his life 100,000 
great years; his deification dates 9 cr 6 r 9 of 
8 &gar<u later than the preceding. 

11. ^rAyAn (^rAyas) or SrAyAnSa, was son of 
Vishnu by VishnA ; of the same race, and with a similar 
complexion; having a rhinoceros for his sign. He was 
80 poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 common years. 
His apotheosis took place more than 100 sagaras of years 
before the close of the fourth age. 

12. VAsopfijYA was son of Vasup6jya by JayA : of 
the same race, and represented with a red complexion, 
having a bufialo for his mark; and he was 70 poles high, 
lived 7,200,000 years, and was deified later by 54 sagaras 
than the eleventh Jina. 

• r 

13. ViMALA was son of CrItavarman by SyAmA ; of 
the same race : described of a golden complexion, having 
a boar for his characteristic ; he was 60 poles high, lived 
6,000,000 years, and was deified 30 sagaras later than 
the twelfth Jina. 

14. Ananta, also named Anantajit, was son of 
SinhasAna by SuyaSAh. He has a falcon for his sign ; 
his stature was 50 poles, the duration of his life 3,000,000 
years, and his apotheosis 9 sagaras after the preceding. 

15. Dharma was son of BhAnu by SuvratA ; cha- 
racterised by tbe thunderbolt : he was 45 poles in stature, 
and lived 1,000,000 years : he was deified 4 sagaras later 
than the forcing. 
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16. SAnti was son of Viswas£na by AciiirA, having 
an antelope for his sign ; he was 40 poles high, lived 

100.000 years, and was deified 2 sagaraa subsequent to 
the last mentioned.* 

17. Cunt’hu was son- of SOra, by or! ; he has a 
goat for his mark ; his height was 35 poles, and his life 

95.000 years. His apotheosis is dated in the last palya of 
the fourth age. 

18. Ara was son of SudarSana by D&vi : charac- 
terised by the figure called Nandemarta : 



his stature was 30 poles, his life 84,000 years, and his dei- 
fication 1,000 cr6rs of years before the next Jina. 

19. Malli was son of Cumbiia by PrarhAvatI ; of 
tlie same race with the preceding ; and represented of a 
blue complexion ; having a jar for his characteristic ; he 
was 25 poles high, and lived 55,000 years ; and uras dei- 
fied 6,584,000 years before the close of the fourth age. 

20. Munisuvrata, also named Suvrata, or Muni, 
was son of Sumitra by FadmA, sprung from the race 
called HarivanSa; represented with a black complexion, 
having a tortoise for his sign : his height was 20 poles, and 
his life extended to 30,000 years. His apotheosis is dated 

1,184,000 years before the end of the fourth age. 

* The life of this Jina ia the anbject of a separate work entitled 
&ttPU paraHa. 
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21. Nimi was son of Vijaya by VipkA ; of the race 
of IcshwAcu : figured with a golden complexion; having 
for his mark a blue water-lily inildtpala); his stature was 
15 poles ; hb life 10,000 years ; and his deification took 
place 584,000 years before the expiration of the fourth 
age. 

22. NAmi, also called Anisnf anAmi, was son of the 
king Samudrajaya by SivA; of the line denominated 
HarivanIa ; desenbed as of a black complexion, having 
a conch for his sign. According to the CoJpn sutra, he 
was bom at SSriyapura ; and, when 300 years of age, en- 
tered on the practice of austerity. He employed 700 yearn 
in passing through the several stages of sanctity; and, 
having attained the age of 1,000 years, departed from this 
world at Ujjinta, which is described as the peak of a 
mountain, the same, according to the commentator, with 
Giranara.* The date of this event is 84,000 years before 
the close of the fourtli age. 

23. PArswa (or PArswanAt'ha) was son of the king 
AswAskNA by VAmA, or BAMAnkvt ; of the race of 
IcshwAcu ; figured with a blue complexion, having a 
serpent for his characteristic. The life of this celebrated 
Jin A, who was perhaps the real founder of the sect, is the 
subject of a poem entitled Parswanat'ha charitra. Ac- 
cording to the Calpa sutray he was bom at .Banaras«,i' 
and commenced his series of religious austerities at thirty 
years of age ; and having completed them in 70 years, and 
having consequently attained the age of 100 years, he died 
on Mount Sammeya or SamH.* This happened precisely 

* 1 uuderstand this to be a muunlain situated in the west of India; 
and much visited by pilgrims. 

t Blielupura, in the suburbs of Benares, is esteemed holy, as the 
place of his nativity. 

t Sfftnie/ iicfiarn, called in Majet Rrmnei.’s map Parstmau^ is 
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250 years before die apotheosis of the next Jin a : being 
stated by the author of the Calpa sutra at 1,230 years 
before the date of that book. 

24. VardhamAna, also named VIra, MahAvIra, 
&c. and sumamed CJiarama tirt'hncrit, or* last of ’the 
Jinas: emphatically called Sr am an a, or the saint. He is 
reckoned son of SiddhArt’ha by TriSalA; and is de- 
scribed of a golden complexion, having a lion for his 
symbol. 

Tlie subject of the Calpa sktra^ before cited, is the life 
and institutions of this Jin a. 1 shall here state an ab- 
stract of his history as there given, premising that the 
work, like other religious books of the JainaSf is composed 
in the Profit called Magadhi; and that the Sanscrit 
language is used by the Jainas for translations, or for 
commentaries, on account of the great obscurity of the 
Praerit tongue.* 

According to this authority, the last Tirt'hanearay quit- 
ting the state of a deity, and relinquishing tlie longevity of a 
god, to obtain immortality as a saint, was incarnate towards 
the close of the fourth age, (now past,) when 75 years and 
84 months of it remained. He was at first conceived by 
D^vAnandA, wife of RYsh a bhaoatta, a in- 
habiting BrahmaAacunda g;rama a city of Bluarata varshaf 
in Jambu dwtpa. The conception was announced to her by 


situated among the hills between Bih&r and Bengal. Its holiness is 
great in the estimation of tlie Jainas: and it is said to be visited by 
pilgrims from the remotest provinces of India. 

* This PrdcrVt, which docs not dit&r much from the language intro* 
dneed by dramatic poets into their writings, and assigned by them to 
the female persons in their dramas, is formed from Sanscrit. I once 
conjectured it to have been formerly the colloquial dialect of the 
Sirasiiata Brdhinens | p. 21 of the present volume] ; but this conjecture 
has not been confinned by further researches. I believe it to be the 
same language with the Pali of Veghn, X 
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dreams. In ora,* or Sacra, who is the presiding deity 
on tlie south of MerUf and abides in the first range of 
celestial regions, called Setudhanna, being appiized of Ma- 
uJiviRA’s incarnation, prostrated himself, and worshipped 
the future saint; but reflecting that no great personage 
was ever bom in an indigent and mendicant family, as that 
of a Brakmainaf Indra commanded his chief attendant 
Harinaigvm^shI, to remove the fetus from the womb 
of D£vAnanoA to that of TrisalA, wife of Sid> 
ohArt’ha, a prince of the race of IcshwAcu, and of the 
Casyapa family. This was accordingly executed ; and the 
new conception was annomiced to TuiSalA by dreams; 
which were expounded by soothsayers, as foreboding the 
birth of a future Jina. In due time, he was bom ; and 
his biilh celebrated witli great rejoicings. 

Uis father gave him the name of VarohamAna. But 
he is also known by two other names, Sramana and 
MahAvIra. His father has similarly three appellations, 
SiddhArt’ha, SreyAnsa, and YaSaswI ; and his motlier 
likewise has three titles, TrisalA, VidAhadinnA, and 
PrIticArinI. His paternal uncle was SupArSwa, his 
elder brother, Nandivardhana, his sister (mother of 
JamAli) SudarsanA. His wife wasYA§6DA, by whom 
he had a daughter, (who became wife of JamAli,) named 
An6jja and PriyadarSanA. His grand-daughter was 
called SAshavatI and Ya§6vat1. 

His father and motlier died when he was twenty-eight 
years of age ; and he afterwards continued two years with 
his elder brother: after the second year he renounced 
worldly pursuits, and departed amidst the applauses of 
gods and men, to practise austerities. The progress of his 


* The Jaims admit nunicrouB Indbas; but some uf the attributtw, 
slated in this place by the C'Ulpa *^tra, beleii|^ to the Ikvra of the 
I ndiaa mythology. 
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devout exercises, and of his attainment of divine knowledge, 
is related at great length. Finally, he became an Arhaty 
or Jintty being worthy of universal adoration, and having 
subdued all passions ; * * * § being likewise omniscient and all- 
seeing: and thus, at the age of seventy-two yearn, he 
became exempt from all pain for ever. This event is stated 
to have happened at the court of king Hastip'Ala, in the 
city of Pawapuri or Papapuri;-^ and is dated three years 
and eight and a-half months before the close of the fourth 
age, (called Duh&hama suc*hama) in the great period named 
avasarpini. The author of the Calpa sutra mentions, in 
several places, that, when he wrote, 980 years had elapsed 
since this apotheosis. !{; According to tradition, the death 
of the last Jina happened more than two thousand four 
hundred years since; and the Calpa siitra appeans, tlierefore, 
to have been composed about fifteen hundred years ago.^ 
The several Jinas are described as attended by numerous 
followers, distributed into classes, under a few chief disci- 
ples, entitled Ganadharasy or Ganadhipas. The last Jina 
had nine such classes of followers, under eleven disciples. 
iNDRABHtlTI, AgNIBH^TI, VAvUEHt/Tl, VyACTA, Su- 

DHARMA, Manditaputha, Maury aputra,Acampita, 


* So the commentator expounds both terms. 

t Near RdjagHha^ in Bihdr. It is accordingly a place of sanctity. 
Other holy places, which have been mentioned to me, are Champaputiy 
near Bhdpalpdry Chandrdvail distant ten miles from Benares^ and the 
ancient city Hasiindpura in Hindustdn: also Sairunjapay said to be 
situated in the west of India. 

X Samanassa bhagaviiu MahIbIrasba jdva duhc’ha hfnassa nava- 
hdsa saydln hicwantdln dasamassaya hdsa sayassa ayam asf imd sam- 
bach'hare cald gach’hal. ** Nine hundred years have passed since 
the adorable MahIbIba became exempt from pain ; and of the tenth 
century of years, eighty are the time which is now elapsed.*’ 

§ The most ancient copy in my possession, and the oldest one which 

1 have seen, is dated in 1614 samtuU: it is nearly 250 years old, 
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AchalabhrAtA, MAvArya, PrabhAsa. Nine of these 
disciples died with MahavIka ; and two of them, Inora- 
bhCti arid Subharma, sm-vivcd him, and subsf;(|nently 
attained beatitude. The Calpa sutra adds, that all ascetics, 
or candidates for holiness, were pupils in succession from 
SuniiARMA, none of the others having left successors. 
The author then proceeds to trace the succession fmm 
SuDHARMA to the different xac’/ias, or orders of priests, 
many of which appear still to exist. This enumeration dis- 
proves the list communicated to Major Mackenzie by 
the head priest of Selligola. 

The ages and periods which have been more than once 
alluded to in the foregoing account of the Jaitias, are 
briefly explained in IlhMAciiANnRA’s vocabulary. In the 
second chapter, which relates to the heavens and the gods, 
&c. the author, speaking of time, observes, that it is distin- 
guished into AvasarpiAi and Utsarpint, adding that tlie 
whole period is completed by twenty chits of chUs of sa- 
garas; or 2,000,000,000,000,000 oceans of years. I do 
not And that he any where explains the space of time 
denominated sagara, or ocean. But I understand it to be 
an extravagant estimate of the time, which would elapse, 
before a vast cavity Ailed with chopped hairs could be 
emptied, at the rate of one piece of hair in a century: 
the time requisite to enter such a cavity, measured by a 
y^ana every way, is &palya; and that repeated ten chiis 
of chtis of times, * is a sagara. 

Each of the periods above-mentioned, is stated by 
HkMAciiANDRA, as Comprising six aras; the names and 
duration of which agree with the information communicated 
to Major Mackenzie: In the one, or the declining period, 
they pass from the extreme felicity {ec&nta stic'ha) through 


• 1 , 000 , 000 ,( 100 , 000,000 imtjfasssonc tagnrat or tiigar6pmua. 
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intermediate gradations, to extreme misery (ec^nta dulu:*ha). 
In the other, or rising period, they ascend, in the same 
order, from misery to felicity. During the three first ages 
of one period, mortals lived for one, two, or three palyas ; 
their stature was one, two, or three leagues (gavy&tis) ; 
and they subsisted on the fruit of miraculous trees ; which 
yielded spontaneously food, apparel, ornaments, garlands, 
habitation, nurture, light, musical instruments, and house- 
hold utensils. In the fourth age, men lived ten millions of 
years ; and their stature was 500 poles idhanush) : in the 
fifth age, the life of man is a hundred years : and the limit 
of his stature, seven cubits : in the sixth, he is reduced to 
sixteen years, and the he^ht of one cubit. In the next 
period, this succession of ages is reversed, and afterwaixls 
they recommence as before. , 

Here we cannot but observe, that the Jainas are still 
more extravagant in their inventions than the prevailing 
sects of Hindus, absurd as these are in their fables. 

In his third chapter, HfiMACHANORA, having stated the 
terms for paramount and tributary princes, mentions the 
twelve ChacravartU, and adds the patronymics and origin 
of them. Bharata is sumamed Arshabhi, or son of 
RYshabha ; Maghavan is son of Vijaya ; and Sanat- 
cumAra, of A§was£na. SAnti, Cunt’hu, and Ara 
are the Jinas so named. Sagara is described as son of 
Somitra; SubhOma isentitledCARTAvlRYA; PadmaIs 
said to be son of Padm6ttara ; HarishAna of Hari ; 
Java of Vijaya ; Brahmadatta of Brahme ; and all 
are declared to have sprung from the race of IcshwAcu. 

A list follows, which, like the preceding, agrees nearly 
with the information communicated to Major Mackenzie. 
It conrists of nine persons, entitled V6sudSvas, and Crish- 
riiM. Here TriprYsh'Ph a is mentioned with the patronymic 
PrAjApatya ; DwiPRYsHfHA is said to have sprung from 
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Brahmb; SwAYAMBHi) is expressly called a son of 
RudRa ; and PuBVsa6TTAMA, of S6 ma, or fhe moon. 
PoRusHAsiNHA is Bumamed §aivi, or son of Siva ; Pv- 
RUSHAPoiifiARicA, is Said to have sprang from MahA- 
SiRAs. Datta is termed son of Aonisinha; NAbAyana 
has the patronymic DAfiABAT’ni (which belongs to RAma- 
ghanoba): and CbYshna is described as sprang from 
VasudAva. 

Nine perMu ue not iiKDlkn^ nnder the deeig- 
natum of Suela baleUf viz. 1. Achala, 2. Vijaya, 3. 
Bhadra, 4. SuPRABHAy 5. SudarSana, 6. Ananda, 
7e Nanoana, 8. PadmX, 9. RAma. 

They are followed by a list of nine foes of VishAu: 
it corresponds nearly with one of the lists noticed by 
Major Mackenzie, viz. L ASwaorIva, 2. TAraca, 
3. MAraca, 4. Madhu, 6. Ni§umbha, 6. Bali, 7. 
PrahlAda. 8. The king of Lanca (RAvaA a). 9. The 
king of Me^adha (JarAsandha). 

It is observed, that, with the Jinas, these complete the 
namber of sixty-three eminent personages, viz. 24 JimUf 
12 C/uicravartis, 9 VisudevaSf 9 BaHadevaZf and 9 Pratw&r 
zudevas. 

It appears from the information procaied by Majfflr 
Mackenzie, that all these appertain to the heroic history 
of the Jaina writers. Most of them are also wdl known to 
die orthodox Hindus, and are the principal personi^es in 
the PvrMtu. 

HAmacuanora subseqoendy notices many names of 
princes, fiuniliar to the Hindus of other sects. He begins 
with PrYt’hc son of VAna, whom he terms the first king: 
and goeson toMANDHArA, HariSchanora, Bharata 
son of Dvsh Y ANTA, 8cc. Towards the end of lus enumera- 
tion of conspicuous princes, he mentions Car A a, king of 
ChmatfA and Anga; UAla or ^alivAuana; and CumA- 
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eapAla, sumamed Ch aulucya, a royal saint, who seems, 
from the title of Pmim&rhataf to have been a •/otna, and 
apparently the only one in that enumeration. 

In a subsequent part of the same (diapter, HhMA- 
chandra, (who was himself a theologian of his sect, and 
author of hymns to Jina,*) mentions and discriminates the 
various sects; our. 1st, Ariatat, or Jainas. 2dly, SaugcUast 
or Banddha$f and, 3dly, six philosophical schools, our. 
1st. Naiy6yieas 2d. Y6ga; 3d. Capilas Sandhya; 4th. 
Vaiseshica; 6th. Viarhaspatyat or NasHea; and 6th. Char- 
vacay or L6c6yata. The two last are reputed atheistical, 
as denying a future state and a providence. If those be 
omitted, and the two IBm&ashs inserted, we have the six 
schemes of philosophy fiuniliar to the Indian cirde of the 
sciences. , 

The fourth chapter of HhuACH am ora’s vocabulary re- 
lates to earth and animals. Here the author mentions the 
distinctions of countries which appear to be adopted by the 
Jainas; viz, the regions {varshd) named Bharatay Airib- 
vaJtay and Vidch&y to which he adds Cam; notidng also 
other distinctions familiar to the Hindus of other sects, but 
explaining some of them according to the ideas of the 
Jainas. * AryavartOy* he observes, * is the native land of 
Jinasy Ckacrisy and Arddhachacrisy rituated between the 
Vindhya and Himhdri mountains.’ This remark confines 
the theatre of Jaiaa history, religious and hermc, within 
the limits of Huuhut&n proper. 

A passi^ in BhAscara’s treatise on the sphere, will 
suggest further observations conoemmg the opinions of the 
Jainas oa the divisions of the earth. Having noticed, for 
the purpose of confuting it, a notion maintained by the 


* A eommcutary on thcM hymns is dated in Siea 1214 (A.D. 1292); 
hut how much curlier HiMACHASDUA lived, is not yet uscertuined. 
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Sauddiuu (whom some of the commentators, as usual 
among orthodox Hindus, confound with the Jtdnas^ res- 
pecting the descent or of the earth in space ; he says,* 
* the naked sectaries and the rest affirm, that two suns, 
two moons, and two sets of stars, appear alternately: 
against them 1 allege this reasoning. How absurd is the 
notion which you have formed of duplicate suns, moons, 
and stars ; when you see the revolution of the polar fish.*t 

The commentators:!: agree that the Jainas are here 
meant : and one of them remarks, that they are described 
as * naked sectaries, &c/ because the class of Digambartu 
is a principal one among these people. 

It is true that the Jainas do entertain the preposterous 
notion here attributed to them : and it is also true, tliat the 
DigamharaSf among the Jainas, are distinguished from 
the Suclamharas, not merely by the white dress of the one, 
and the nakedness (or else the tawny apparel) of the other; 
but also by some particular tenets and diversity of doctrine. 
— However, both concur>in the same ideas regarding the 
earth and planets, which shall be forthwith stated, from the 
authority of Jaina books; after remarking, by the way, 
that ascetics of the orthodox sect, in the last stage of 
exaltation, when they become Paramahansa, also disuse 
clothing. 

The world, which according to the Jainas, is eternal, is 
figured by them as a spindle resting on half of another; or, 
as they describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is 
inverted ; and the uppermost meets at its circumference the 
middle one. They also represent the world by comparison 
to a woman with her arms akimbo.§ Her waist, or accord- 

* Oulddhydya, § 3. v. 8 & 10. t Ursa minor. 

t LaoshmIdasa, MuNfiwABA, and the P’aiunAbhdshya. 

§ 1'hc SanyrtthaM raaut and LStctmdb siOra, both in Prdet^t, are <hc 
authorities, here used. 
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ing to the description first mentioned, the meeting of the 
lower cups, is the earth. The spindle above, answering to 
the superior portion of the woman’s'person, is tlie abode of 
the gods ; and the inferior part of the figure comprehends 
the infernal r^ons. Tlie earth, which they suppose to be 
a flat surfoce, is bounded by a circle, of which the diameter 
is onera;«.* The lower spindle comprises seven tiers of 
inferior earths or hells, at the distance of a raju, from each 
other, and its base is measured by seven rajus. These 
seven hells are Ratna prahha, Sfarcara prahha, 13aluc& 
prabha, Panca prahha, JDhuma prabk&, Tama prahha, 
Tamatama prabha. The upper spindle is also seven rajus 
high; and its greatest breadth is five rajus. Its summit, 
which is 4,500,000 yhjanas wide, is the abode of the deified 
saints : beneath that are five Vimanas, or abpdes. of gods : 
of which the centre one is named Sarvart’hasMdha : it is 
encompassed by the regions Aparajita, Jayanta, Vaijon 
yanta, and Vijaya. Next, at the distance of one raju 
from the summit, follow nine tiers of worlds, representing 
a necklace i^aiveyaca), and inhabited by gods, denomi- 
nated, from their conceited pretensions to supremacy, Ahor 
mindra. These nine r^ons are, Aditya, Pritincara, 
Shmawtsa, Sumanasa, Suvts&la, Sarvatbbhadra, Man6~ 
rama, Supravtiddha, and Sudarsana. 

Under these regions are twelve (the Pigambarcu say 
sixteen) otlier regions, in eight tiers, from one to five rajus 
above the earth. They are filled with VinMnas, or abodes 
of various classes of gods, called by the general name of 
Calpavads. These worlds, reckoning from that nearest 
the earth, are, Saudhanut and liana ; Sanateum&ra and 


^ This is explained to be a measure of space, through which the 
gods are aUe to travel in six months, at the rate of 2,057,lffS g^fauas, 
(of 2,000 srMa each,; in the twinkling of an eye. 
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Mah&ndra ; Bra^m ; Lantaca; Patera; Sahatr&ra; iliia- 
ta and PrSdata ; ^raiSa and Aehyuta. 

The sect of Jvna distinguidi four classes of deities, tiie 
VaimaniccUt Bhuvanapatts, Jy6tiskit, and Vyemtaras. 
The last comprises eight orders of demigods or simts, 
admitted by the Hindus in gmieral, as the BSusshasas, 
BisachaSf Cinnaras, &c. supposed to range over the earth. 
The preceding class iJySlisAis), comprehends five orders 
of luminaries; suns, moons, planets, constellations, and 
stars, of which more hereafter. The Vaimaniata belong to 
the various Vtm&uUf in the twdve regions, or worlds, 
inhabited by gods. The class of Bkumneqmti includes 
ten orders, entitled AstaractimAra, NagacumSara, &c. ; each 
governed by two Indras. All these gods are mortal, ex> 
cept, perhaps, the luminaries. 

The earth consists of numerous distinct continents, in 
concentric circles, separated by seas forming rings between 
them. The first circle is Jamhu dtvfpa, with the mountain 
Sudarsa Meru in the centre. It is encompassed by a ring 
containing the salt ocean; beyond which is the zone, 
named Bhatml dwipa ; similarly surrounded by a black 
ocean. This is again encircled by JPushcara duApa ; of 
which only the first half is accessible to mankind : being 
separated from the remoter half, by an impassable range of 
mountains, denominated ManuahAttara parvetta. Bhatur 
ei duApa contains two mountains, similar to Sumiru, named 
Vyanga and AcAcUa ; and PttaAcara contains two others, 
called Mandira and Vidyvnm&U. 

The diameter of Jamhu duApa being 100,000 great y6- 
janaaf* if the 190th part be taken, or Bkdn, we have the 
breadth of Bharata varahat which occuj^ the southern 
segment of the circle. Avravata is a simflar northern seg- 


• Each ;rrraf ffujaua contains 2,00(1 /Vw, 

/ 
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ment. A band (33648 yCjjanas wide) across the circle, 
with Sudarsa Mbm in the middle of it, is Vidiha varaha, 
divided by Meru (or by four peaks like elephant’s teeth, at 
the four comers of that vast mountain) into east and west 
Fu2eAa. These three r^ons, Bharata, Airamto, and 
Videha, are inhabited by men who practise religious duties. 
They are denominated CarmabhUmi, and appear to be fur- 
nished with distinct sets of Tfrthancaras, or saints entitled 
Jina. The intermediate regions north and south of Miruy 
are bounded by four chains of mountains ; and intersected 
by two others: in such a manner, that the ranges of 
mountains, and the intermediate vallies, increase in breadth 
progressively. Thus Himcaoat is twice as broad as Bhor 
rata varsha (or l652 ^^) ; the valley beyond it is double its 
breadth (2i05-^); the mountmn Mah&kimavat is twice 
as much (4^10 iS) ; its valley is again double (8421 ; 

and the mountain Nishadha has twice that breadth (16842 
^). The vallies between these mountains, and between 
^similar ranges reckoned from Airavata (viz. Sidhariy 
Rucmiy and Nila) are inhabited by giants (Yiigahi), and 
are denominated Bh6gabh&mi. From either extremi^ of 
the two ranges of mountains named JTiinuiuat andSidhariy 
a pair of tusks project over the sea ; each divided into 
seven countries denominated Angora dwipas. There are con- 
sequently fifty-ai.x such ; which are called CubhSgabh&mi, 
being the abode of evil doers. None of these regions sufiw 
a periodical destraction except Bharata and AirScoata, 
which are depopulated, and again peopled at the dose of 
the great periods before-mentioned. 

We come now to the immediate purpose for which these 
notions of the Jainaa have been here explained. They 
conceive the setting and rising of stars and planets to be 
caused by the mountain Suuteru : and. suppose three times 
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the period of a planet’s appearance to be requisite for it to 
pass round Staneru, and return to the place whence it 
emerges. Accordingly they allot two suns, as many 
moons, and an equal number of each planet, star, and con- 
stellation, to Jambu dmpa ; and imagine that these appear, 
on alternate days, south and north of Miru. They simi- 
larly allot twice that number to the salt ocean ; six times 
as many to Dhatuti dwipa ; 21 times as many, or 42 of 
each, to the Cal6dadhi; and 72 of each to Pusheara 
dwipa. 

It is this notion, applied to the earth which we inhabit, 
that BhAscara refutes. His aigument is thus explained 
by bis commentators. 

* The star dose to the north pole, with those near it to 
the east and west, form a constellation figured by the In- 
dian astronomers as a fish. In the beginning of tlie night 
(supposing the sun to be near Bkarani or Musca), the fish’s 
tail is towards the west, and his head towards the east ; 
but at the close of the night, the fish’s tail, having made a 
half revolution, is towards the east, and his head towards 
the west : and since the sun, when rising and setting, is 
in a line with the fish’s tail, there is but one sun ; not 
two.’ This explanation is given by MunIswara and 
LacsumIdAsa. But the Vasana hhitshya reverses the 
fish ; placing his head towards the west at sun-set, when 
tlic sun is near BhuraAi. 



VIII. 


On the Origin and Peculiar Tenets of certain 
Muhammedan Sects. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 338—344. 

Calcutta 1801. 4to.] 

The B6hrah8t numerous in the provinces of the Indian 
peninsula, but found also in most of the great cities of 
IRndust&nt are conspicuous by their peculiar customs; 
such, for example, as that of wearing at their orisons an 
appropriate dress, which they daily wash with their own 
hands. Their disposition for trade to the exclusion of 
every other mode of livelihood, and the government of 
their tribe by a hierarchy, are further peculiarities, which 
have rendered them an object of inquiry, as a singular 
sect. 

Researches made by myself, among others, were long 
unsuccessful. My informers confounded this tribe with 
the Immliyaha, with the AUril&Myahst and even with the 
unchaste sect of Cheragh-emh. Concerning their origin, 
the information received was equally erroneous with that 
regarding their tenets. But at length a learned Sayyad 
referred me to the M^ediatClndaninin composed by Nur- 
ullah of Sk&stetf a zealous SIAAhy who suffered for his 
religious opinions in the reign or JehanoIr. In the pas- 
sage, which will be ferthwith cited from that work, the 
JBAhrahs are described by the author as natives of Gaj~ 
raty converted to the Muhammedan religion about three 
hundred years before his time, or five centuries 

To that passage I shall subjoin extracts from the same 
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work, containing an account of umilar tribes, with some of 
which the B6krah$ may, perhaps, have been sometimes con- 
founded. Goncemiiig the IsmiAliyah»f for whom they have 
been actually mistaken, it must be remembered, that these 
form a sect of 5AidA«,who take their distinctive appellation 
from IsmAIl, eldest son and nominated successor of Imam 
JAfer, sumamed SadSk. They consider IsmAIl as the 
true heir of the Im&met, and do not acknowledge the legal 
succession of his brother M6sA and of the five last Imams. 
This sect flourislied under the Egyptian dynasty of kha- 
^ founded by Muhammed MahadI, who claimed de- 
scent from the Imam IsmAIl himself. It was also con- 
spicuous under a dynasty of princes of this sect, the first of 
whom, Hasan Sabah, founded a principality in Irak.* 
The sect may still exist in Syria ; but it does not seem to 
be at present known in the Indian portion of Asia. 

The AU-U&hiydhs on the contrary, are become nume- 
rous in India. This sect is mentioned by the author of the 
Bahistan, as prevalmit in his time, only at Uzbil, or Azbilf 
in the mountainous tract near Khatk. It now prevails, 
accordii^ to information which I have received, in a part of 
the dominions of NawAb NizAmv'l-mulc. The singular 
tenets of this heretical sect are thus stated by Mohsen 
FAnI. ** The AlUUahiyaks hold, that celestial spirits, 
whidi cannot otherwise be known to mankind, have fie- 
quently appeared in palpable riiapes. Gfod himself has 
been manifested in the human form, but espedally in the 
person of AlI MurtezA, whose image, being that of AlI 
Ullah, or AlI God, these sectaries deem it lawful to 
worship. 1%^ believe in the metempsychosis; and, like 


* Sw the DOdStSm of JUfaAii Mobsbii FIk! ; and D'Hbbbblot’s 

BHUeMpu Orimttsie. If the indoetrions Bihraks end the remorse* 
less « assassins*' bad really arisen out of the same sect, it would be a 
new fact ia the history of the human mind. 
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others who maintain diat doctrine, abstain from fleshmeat. 
They imagine, that AlI MortezA, when he quitted this 
earth, returned to the sun, which is the same with himself ; 
and hence they call the sun AlI Ullah. This sect does 
not admit the authenticity of the KoraUf as it is now 
extant: some pretending, that it is a forgery of Ab^becb’s, 
Omar’s, and OthmAn’s; others condemning it, simply 
because it was edited by the last mentioned hhaXif. The 
members of this sect appear to vary in regard to some 
points of doctrine ; but the leading and universal tenet of 
this sect is, that, in every age of the world, Gk)d is mani- 
fested in the persons of prophets and of saints ; for instance, 
he was Adam, and afterwards Ahmed and Ani: and in 
like manner these sectaries believe in the transmigration of 
God into the persons of the Im&m. Some of them.a£Srm, 
that the manifestation of the divine being, in this age of 
the world, was AlI Ullah; and after him, his glorious 
posterity: and they consider Mohammed as a prophet 
sent by AlI Ullah. When God, say they, perceived 
Mohammed’s insufficiency, he himself assumed the hmnan 
form for the purpose of assisting the prophet.”* 

It does not appear from any satisfoctory information, that 
the SSArahs agree with either of these sects, in deifying 
AlI, or in contesting the legal succesrion of the siE last 
Imams. On the contrary, the tribe is acknowledged to 
consist of orthodox Sunnis, and of true £>AfaAs; but mostly 
of the last menti<med sect These and other known cir- 
cumstances corroborate the following account of that tribe, 
as given by Nurullah of Sk&ster, in the work before 
mentioned. 

** The BSkrahs are a tribe of the faithful, which is settled 
chiefly at Ahim^Uih&d and its environs. Their salvation in 


* Sec the DS^tUn, tmm which thu account is aihatmcted. 
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the bosom of religion took place about three hundred years 
ago, at the call of a virtuous and learned man, whose name 
was MullA AlI, and whose tomb is still seen at the city 
of Camh&yat. 

** The conversion of this people was thus conducted by him : 
As the inhabitants of Gujrat were pagans, and were guided 
by an aged priest, a recreant, in whom they had a great 
confidence, and whose disciples they were ; the missionary 
judged it expedient, first to offer himself as a pupil to the 
priest; and after convincing him by irrefragable proofs, 
and making him participate in the declaration of faith, then 
to undertake the conversion of others. He accordingly 
passed some years in attendance on that priest, learnt his 
language, studied his sciences, and became conversant with 
his books. By d^rees he opened the articles of the faith 
to the enlightened priest, and persuaded him to become 
MtuUman. Some of his people changed their religion in 
concert with their old instructor. The circumstance of the 
priest’s conversion being made known to the principal 
minister of the king of that country, he vbited the priest, 
adopted habits of obedience towards him, and became a 
Mudem. But for a long time, the minister, the priest, and 
the rest of the converts, dissembled their’ fiiith, and sought 
to keep it concealed, through dread of the king. 

** At length the intelligence of the minister’s conversion 
readied the monarch. One day he repaired to his house, 
and, finding him in the humble posture of pmyer, was 
incensed against him. The minister knew the motive of 
the king’s visit, and perceived that his anger arose from 
the suspicion that he was reciting prayers and perfimning 
adoration. With presence of mind, inspired divine 
providence, he immediately pretended that his prostrations 
were occasioned by the sight of a serpent, which appeared 
in the comer of the room, and agunst wMch he was 
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employing incantations. The king cast his eyes towards 
the comer of the apartment, and it so happened that there 
he saw a serpent ; the minister’s excuse appeared credible, 
and the king’s suspicions were lulled. 

** After a time, the king himself secretly became a con- 
vert to the Mualeman faith ; but dissembled the state of his 
mind, for reasons of state. Yet, at the point of death, he 
ordered, by his will, that his corpse should not be burnt, 
according to the customs of the pagans. 

** Subsequently to his decease, when SultAn Zefek, 
one of the trusty nobles of Sultan FiaCz ShAh, sovereign 
of DehU, conquered the province of Gujrat; some learned 
men, who accompianied him, used ailments to make the 
people embrace the &itb, according to the doctrines of 
such as revere the traditions.* Hence it happened, that 
some of the tribe of B6hrahs became members of the sect 
of the Sunnet. 

** The party which retains the Im&mijfeh tenets, compre- 
hends nearly two thousand femilies. They always have a 
pious learned man amongst them, who expounds cases of 
law according to the doctrines of the Imamiyehs. Most of 
them subsist by commerce and mechanical trades; as is 
indicated by the name of JBShrahf which signifies mer- 
chant, in the dialect of Gujrat, They transmit the fifth 
part of their gains to the Sayyads of Medineh ; and pay 
their tegular eleemosynary contributions to the chief of 
their learned, who distributes the alms among the poor of 
the sect. These people, great and small, are honest, pious, 
and temperate. They always suffer much persecution (for 
the crime of beating afi^ion towards the holy ftimily) 
from the wicked murderers,'!* who are invested with public 
authority ; and they are ever involved in the difirculties of 
concealment. 

* Tlio Siwn’iSf or tirlhodoiK sect. t The orthciOox. 
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** The Sadilnyahs are a tribe of the faithful Hindustan ; 
pious men, and disciples of Sayyad CABiRv’noiN, who 
derived his descent from IsmAIl, son of Imam JAfer. 
This tribe is denominated kadUdyahs, by reason of the 
sincere [loc^A] call of that Sayyad. Although that appel- 
lation have, according to received notions, a seeming rela- 
tion to Ab^bbcr, whose partisans gave him this title; yet 
it is probable that the sect assumed that appellation for the 
sake of concealment. However, no advantage ever accrues 
to them from it. On the contrary, the arrogant inhabitants 
of Hind, who are Hinduis, being retainers of the son of 
the impious Hind,* have discovered their attachment to 
the sect of Shiahs, and have revived against them the 
calumnies which five hundred years before they broached 
against the Ismailiyahs. They maliciously charge them 
with impiety ; such, indeed, is their ancient practice. They 
violate justice, and labour to extirpate this harmless tribe. 
In short, they cast the stone of calumny on the roof of the 
name and reputation of this wretched people, and have no 
fear of God, nor awe of his Prophet.')* 

** IiX short, nearly thirty thousand persons of this sect 
are settled in provinces of Hindustan, such as Mult&n, 
lAhAr, HehU, and Chyrat. Most of them subsist by com- 
merce. They pay the fifth part of their gains to the 
descendants of Sayyad GabIr, who are their priests ; 
and both preceptor and pupil, priests and laymen, all are 
'isealous Shiahs. God avert evil from them, and make the 
wiles of their foes recoil! 

** The H&zarehs of CSAul are an innumerable tribe, who 
reside in Cahd, Ghaznin, and Kandahar. Many of them 

* Meaning* HindI the mother of Moaviyysm. 

f The author procceda in a strain of invective ag'ainst the SumAs; 
CHpeciaily againiit MvUA Abiium.aii of Lahiir, who bore the title of 
the Makiij)Cuu’j<*muiiC‘. This, beinff superfluous, is here omitted. 
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are SM&hsy and adherents of the holy iamily. At present, 
among the chiefs of the SMdks, is Mirzd ShAdmAn, with 
whom the faithful are well pleased, and of whose incursions 
the IChdrgis* of Cabul and Ghaasnin bitterly complain. 

** The JBalSch of Sind ; many of these are devoted 
Shi&hs. They call themselves, and are called by all the 
faithful, AlI’s fnends. Sayyad RAjii of Bokhara exerted 
himself in the guidance of this tiibe; his descendants 
remain among them, and are occupied with the concerns 
of the sect.” 


* The word is here used as a term of reproach; for its origin, as 
the appellation of a sect, see D’Hkrbblot’s Biblioihigue Orientak. 




IX. 


Translation of one of fhe InscriptioDS on the Pillar at 
Delhi, called the lAt of Fia^z Suiu. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, \'ol. vii. p. 179—182. 

Calcutta 1801. 4to.] 

SanscrIt Inscription.* 

<n 1^1 wiii I ■ 

tn*l fi JltN Jl'in«rt W W W*! : 1 

3n*nf5T:*hK«iy i Ri f^wnfwi w 

4>iVi i*t Pf<H w 5; 


* Sec Platf! 
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Samvat 1220 vaUac’ha sudi 15 sacambhaA bh&pati 
SAmad villa div&tmaja sAmad visala dhfotya. 

1 Xvindhyad ahimadrir virachita-vijayas tirt'ha-yatra- 
prasangad udgrivishupraharta nripatishu vinamat ator 
dharishu prcuannah 

aryavertam ya^h&rfhamjmnar api cAtavan mUchch’ha- 
vichch'hidambhir divah mcamhhoAndrb jagati vya- 
yati Asalah cshbUpidah. 

2 Brliti samprati bahnjata tUacalt sacambhaA bhhpitttk 
srinuud mgraha raja isha mjayi santanajan atmanah 
asmabhih caradam vyadhayi himavad’-vindhyiintaralam 
bhuvah sishorsuncaramya vmtu bhavatam ttdyogor 
sunyam manah, 

3 AmhhS n&ma ripu-pnya-^nayanaybhpratyeart’hi-dantan- 
tari pratyaeshaAi tnhatii vaibhavormUat cashiam yaku 
tavacam 

margb Ibcormruddha iva vyanak s&nyam numb vid- 
msh&m sAmad mgraha rtyadha bhamtahpraptiprar 
yaMtsaoi 

1 Lila-mandiroi-sddareshu bhaeatutwantishu eamabhruv&m 
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kdriMat rorr vigra^ eshUipati ny&yytu eha v&8a$ 
tana 

Sand d pwnuh6ttamasya hhanatb rdaty (na varhn 
ddhSr nirnwfhySpahTita-Sriyah dmu bhavan cr6de na 
mdrbyitak. 

SanoDat Sri vicram&ditya 1220 vais&e*ha audS Id gurau 

li&hitam iehtm 

pratyacshem gaid&nwaya-dyas^ha-mahava-putra-Sri- 
patina atra sanutyi maha-mantri ryaputra Srimal- 
laeshaAapSlah. 

Verbal Translation. 

“ In tlie year 1220, on the 15th day of the bright half 
of the month VaiSadhot [this monument] of the fortunate 
VfsALA 0 £va, son of the fortunate V£;lla DhYA,* king 
of l^acambhari. 

** As &r asFaW%a,t as far as Humdrit-ir having achieved 
conquest in the course of travelling to holy places ; resent- 
ful to hai^hty kings, and indulgent to those whose necks 
are humbled ; winking Aryaverta^' once more what its name 
signifies, by causing the barbarians to be exterminated; Vi- 
SALA DkvA, supreme ruler of SacanihhaA,% and sovereign 
of the earth, is victorious in the world. 

" This conqueror, the fortunate Vigra ha RAja,§ king of 

* Colonel PoiiIbb’s transcript exhibited Amilla ; the present copy 
may be read either AvAlla or V£lla. 

t The Fiadhya hills form the range which passes through the 
provinces of Bahdr, Bm&rety kc. Himidri, the mountain of snow, 
(called Himavat in the next verse,) is the Imaus and Emodus of an- 
cient geographers. Arydverta signifies the land of virtue, or ** inha- 
tUed by retpectabk men.” See Mxmu, Cb. ii. v. 22. 

I Sdeambhari is the modern Sdmbhar, famous for its salt lakes. 
It is situated at the distance of about thirty miles west of ieypbr. 

b Whether Viobaua RIja and VIsala DfivA he names of the 
same person, or of different princes, it is impassible to* determine 
from the tenor of the inscription, without other information. ^ 
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ON THE PILLAR AT DELHI. 

^iusanthhaiif most eminent of the tribe which sprang from 
the arms* [of BbahmAJ now addresses his own descen- 
dants : * By us the region of the earth between Himamt 

* and Vindhya has been made tributary ; let not your 

* minds be void of exertion to subdue the remainder.* § 

Tears ais evident in the eyes of thy enemy’s consort ; 
blades of grass are perceived between thy adversary’s 
teeth thy feme is predominant throughout space ; the 
minds of thy foes are void [of hope] ; their route is the 
deseit where men are hindered from passing; O Vigraha 
RAja DAva, in the jubilee occasioned by thy march. 

** May thy abode, O Vigraha, sovereign of the earth, 
be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the bosoms (akin to the 
mansion of dalliance) of the women with beautiful eye- 
brows, who were married to thy enemies.* There is no 
doubt of thy being the highest of embodied souls. Didst 
thou not sleep in the lap of Sr!, whom thou didst seize 
from tlie ocean, liaving churned it?§ 

In the year from the fortunate VicrAmaditya 1220|| 
oil Thursday the 15 th day of the bright half of the month 


* The trsiMcript of the inscription exhibits v&uvm&nn tilacnh, as 
it was also read in the former fsc simile: SsrvOrd TBiv£nf advises 
me to read it b&higata tilacah, and I accede to his emendation. [See 
the note in the following page.] 

t This alludes to the Indian custom of biting a blade of grass as a 
token of submission, and of asking quarter. 

% Saavdau explains this very obscure passage otherwise: " there is 
(/. e. there should be) no doubt or hesitation in the mind of thee, who 
art the highest of embodied souls (Puru^dUama).'^ 

§ Pubusb6ttama is a title of Vishnu. With reference to this 
term, the author of the inscription asks, ** Art thou not V isrAu 
bimMlfP Art thou not he who slept in the aims of LaoshmIP” 
'I'he legend of the churning of the ocean is well known. 

II In the present copy the date is very distinct; and proves to be 
nql 1S3 as was suspected by Sir W ii.mam Jonks. 
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VaiHu^hay this was written in the presence of* .... 

by SrIpati, the son of MAhava, a 

' C&yast*ha of a fomily in GauAa: at this time the fortu- 
nate^LACSHANA pAla, 9. Rajapuira, is pnme minister. 


VI 

Siva the terrible^ 


1/ 

and the uniTersal monarch.’ 


There are on the same pi^, some short inscriptions, 
which I cannot decyphcr. One of them, however, is partly 
legible, and appears to be in tiie HindvjstaiA language. 
It contains the name of Sidtan IbrAhIm, and wishes 
him a long life. 


Note to Translation. 

[From the Aaiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 453. Calcutta, I 8 O 7 . 4to.] 

A passage in the preface of the Samgadkara pad- 
dhati, and another in the body of that work, which were 
first indicated by Capt. Wilfori),^’ show, that a term, 
contained in the inscription on the column at Delhi, for 
which I proposed to substitute, with the advice of the 
Pandit who assisted me, the word * hahujatal as a con- 
jectural emendation, must be read * chahumana, or ‘ cha- 
luivana bang the name of the tribe to which the prince, 
there mentimied, belonged, and which is well known at 
this day under the appellation of Chauhan. In the preface, 
SArngadhara describes himself as second in descent 
from RaghudAva, a priest attending on HammIra king of 
iSAcambhari, of the tribe of Chduh&n, Ch&huvan, or Bahu- 
v&na (for the name is variously spelt in different copies). 
The work itself is a compilation of miscellaneous poetry 


* This part of the inscription is nut legible. 
f As. ^s.p vol. ix. p. 18D. 
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arranged under distinct heads ; and one diapter (the 73d) 
is devoted to the admisinon of stanzas conc^ning indivi- 
dual princes. Among them two stanzas occur, which are 
there cited as an inscription on a royal column of stone, 
erected as a sacrifidal pillar ;* and which, on comparison, 
are found to be the same with the two first of the stanzas, 
on the pillar at Delhi. Several copies of the ^l&mgadhara 
paddhati have been collated, in all of which, the term in 
question is written JB&hwana. Comparing tlus with the 
preface of the same compilation, and with the inscription 
itself^ we may be allowed to conjecture, that Chahtmcma 
is the correct reading : the NagaA letters ^ and ^ being 
very liable to be confounded. 




X. 

On Ancisnt Monuments, containing SanscrYt 
Inscriptions. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 398—444. 

Calcutta I 8 O 7 . 4to.] 

In the scarcity of authentic materials for the ancient, 
and even for the modem, history of the Hindu race, im- 
portance is justly attached to all genuine monuments, and 
especially inscriptions on stone and metal, which are occa- 
sionally discovered through various accidents. If these be 
carefully preserved and diligently examined, and the fimts 
ascertained from them, be judiciously employed towards 
elucidating the scattered information, which can be yet 
collected from the remains of Indian literature, a satis&c- 
tory progress may be finally made in investigating the his- 
tory of the Hindus. That tiie dynasties of princes who 
have reigned paramount in India, or the line of chieftains 
who have ruled OV' r particular tracts, will be verified ; or 
that the events of war, or the effects of policy, during a 
series of ages, will be developed ; is an expectation which 
I neither entertain, nor wish to excite. But the state of 
manners, and the prevalence of particular doctiines, at dif- 
ferent periods, may be deduced from a diligent perasal of 
the writings of authors, whose age is ascertained ; and the 
contrast of different results, fur various and distant periods, 
may furnish a distinct outline of the progress of opinions. 
A brief history of the nation itself, rather than of its go- 
vernment, will be thus sketched ; but if unable to revive 
the memory of great political events, we may at least be 
cmitent to know what has been the state of arts, of sdences, 
of manners, in remote ages, among this very ancient and 
eariy civilized people; and to learn what has been the s^ 
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ces^on of doctrines, religions and pbilosi^liical, whidi lun« 
prevailed in a nation ingenious yet prone to superstition. 

Unfortunately,, writers have sddom giren the dates of 
their compositions ; and the Hindu's love of fable, and- 
distaste for sober narrative, have been as unfriendly to-the 
biography of authors, as to the hbtory of princes. The 
lives of few celebrated persons have been written; and 
those which have been composed, ezlubit the same fond- 
ness for improbable fiction which pervades the mytho- 
logical works of the Hindus. The age of author must 
be, therefore, sought from drcumstances mmtioned in his 
writings: and none more frequently affords the desired 
information, than the author’s notice of his piitron ; who 
generally is either the sovereign of the country, or some 
person standing in such relation to the court, as gives 
occasion to mention the name of the reigning prince. Thus 
every ancient monument whidi fixes the date of a reign, 
or determines the period of a particular dynasty, tends to 
the ascertainment of the age of writers who flourished in 
that reign or under that dynasty : and conversdy, when* 
ever dates can be, with confidence, deduced immediatdy 
from an author’s works, these may fiimish historical infor* 
mation, and assist the explanation of andent monuments 
On this account the preservation and study of old in- 
scriptions may be earnestly recommended. It is not on a 
first or cursory examination, that tiie utility of any par- 
ticular monument for the illustration of the civil or literary 
history of the country can be certainly determined. Evmi 
those which at first sight appear uninteresting, may be 
afterwards found to bear strongly on an important points 
Instances might be brought from the few inscriptions which 
have been already published. But it is not my present 
purpose to enter on an examination of published monu- 
iili|tit8, but to urge the communica^on of every inscriptioni 
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which may be hereafter discovered ; at the same time that 
1 lay before the Society copies and translatioiis of those 
which have been recently communicated fiom various parts 
of India. 

It is a subject for regret, that the oripnals of which 
versions have before been made public, are not deposited 
where they might be accessible to persons engaged in re- 
searches into Indian literature and antiquities : but much 
more so, that ancient monuments, which there is reason to 
consider as important, have been removed to Europe before 
they had been sufficiently examined, or before they were 
accurately copied and translated. I may specifyi with 
particular regret, the plate of copper found at Benares, 
and noticed by Capt. WiLVonn in the ninth volume of 
Asiatic Researches (p. 108) ; and still more a plate which 
has been mentioned to me by a learned PaAAitf (who 
assured me that he w& employed in decohering it),* and 
which appears, from a copy in his possession, to have con- 
tained a grant of land by the celebrated Jayachandra, 
when a young prince associated to the empire of his father ; 
from this information it seems to have been particularly 
valuable, on account of the genealogy comprised in it. 

Translations might indeed be made from the Pandifa 
copy of the last-mentioned plate, and from one taken by 
a learned native in Capt. Wilford's service, from the 
plate discovered at Benares. But my experimice of the 
necessity of collating the copies made by the best PaihlirF, 
fiom inscriptions in ancient or unusual character, , discou- 
rages me fiom pladng implidt confidence in their trans- 
cripts ; and the originals are at present beyond reach 


* Scav^RU TsivfDf ; the same who astdeted me in deoyphering 
the copy of an inscription on Finds ShIh’s pillar at 2M9lf. As. 
Bes. Tol. vii. p. 180. (page 232 of the present volume.] 
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reference, havii^ been conveyed to Europe to be there 
buried in some public museum or private collection. 

The only amends, urhich could be now made for the 
removal of those interesting monuments, would be the 
publication of copies correctly made in fee simile. From 
such transcripts, provided they be executed with great care, 
the text may be decyphered and translated. An exact 
copy of the Sanscrit inscription on the stone at Cintra in 
Portugal, enabled Mr.WiLxiNs to ascertain the date and 
scope of that inscription ; as well as the names, which it 
contains.* Similar copies of other inscriptions would, in 
like manner, furnish oriental scholars with the means of 
ascertaining their purport ; and the publication of fee 
similes may, for this purpose, be recommended to those 
who are in possession of the originals. 

I now proceed to describe, and so far as I have suc- 
ceeded in decyphering them, to explain, the several in- 
scriptions on ancient monuments in stone and copper, 
which have been lately presented to the Asiatic Society. 

I. Inscription on a Plate of Copper found in the district 

of Tipura. 

Towards the end of 1803, a plate of copper was dis- 
covered in dig^ng earth for the repair of the highway 
through the Manamati hills in the district of Tipura. It 
was carried to Mr. Eliot, magistrate of the district ; and 
by him communicated to the Asiatic Society. On exa- 
mination, it has been found to contain an inscription decla- 
ratory of a grant of land, dated near 600 years ago. 

The plate measures eleven inches in height and nine in 
breadth, and is engraved on one surfece only. The sides 


MuaPHY^t Tra^Tla in Portnpil, p. 277* 
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have a gentle en^atnte ; and, at top, is an abrupt bend, 
allowing room to a figure coarsely ddineated, and appa> 
rently intended to represent a temple. The character 
agrees nearly uddi that now in use in Bengal: but some 
of the letters bear a closer resemblance to the writing of 

The following is an exact copy of the inscription in 
Nagari letters, as decyjdiered by the aid of several Pari- 
^its. A literal translation is subjoined ; and a iac simile 
of the original is exhibited in the annexed plate.t 

T» Vf Tl 

f^WTT! W i 1 

Tin 

^i*n«T*rRjrfftvs^t*rg3n*i$s»5s i 

vn?iu3r»i^?«orRri%fT« i 

* There is reaeoa to auppoae the writiog, as well M the lengoege 
of Bei^ai, to be originally the name with the ThhMgat altered, in 
«!oar^ of time, nince the neparation which haa been the conaeqnence 
of a colony of CAHj/nmlgu UHthmnt* aettling in 
*>i See Hate ii. 
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^ f^flR^q^ R«fig<Tgtf ; Tlfll 

<i 8 <1 - 

Tl 

Translation. 

1. “In that* eminent and spotless family, was bom, an 
ornament of the learned, renowned throughout the world, 
endowed with science, and practising good deeds, the cele* 
brated, happy, and venerable Hibi in whose pure mind, 
virtue ever ranges, like a swan in the limpid lake. 

2. “ From him sprung the happy chief of ministers, who 
exhibits the joys of unsullied glory ; a spotless moon 
among mortals, and at sight of whom the hare-spotted 
luminary;|; appears swoln [with envy], and distempered with 
alternate increase and wane. 


* This use of the pronoun indicates the conspicuousness of the 
object ; as if sufficiently known without further designation. 

t Here, as well as with the subsequent names, the pu^ticle ioa 
is snigoined without changing the preceding vowel. Thie is con- 
trary to the rules of the language, and emendations have been 
accordingly proposed : but I shall not disturb the text 
X The moon is named StiHn, from a fimeied resemblaaee of its 
spots to a leveret. PaUUl$t to whom I showed maps of the moon, 
copied firom Hxvnuas and RiooioiiDS, fixed upon the Loea Pabt- 
dsM and Jfbns PofjRdprftsr, orKnrLnnosand AnisTARoaus, forth# 
spots, whieli, they think, exhibit the similitude of a hare. 
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3. ** That venerable officer,* * * § ever relying on holy virtues,t 
is eminently conversanf with wdl guided morals, and con- 
spicuous for the observance of practical duties. 

4. ** Himself an ocean of generosity and meditation, 3 «t 
thirsting to taste, by practice of austerity, that which alone 
confines the fleeting thoughts ;){; sympathising with other 
living beings, an unrivalled theatre of virtue, practising 
good deeds, and, in private, only a cimtemplative saint, 
this auspicious DhaAi alone rose, as a luminary of joy 
above the earth. 

5. ** Superior to the world was the delight of this pre-emi- 
nent sovereign of the earth, thehappyRANABANCA malla^ 
whose officer^ he was; for the deity who has a hundred 
eyes II is obscured, even in his own abode, by the dazzling 
glories of that [monarch], which traverse the three worlds, 
in all directions. 

6. ** May the twenty drdiios if of land, in the villi^ of 
Ijac'hahjSlaj granted to him by that generous prince, con* 
tinue as long as sun and moon endure, yielding the ample 


* The term is Aiwanibandhica, which the PaiSiU are diapoeed to 
explain as signifying '* a general commanding cavalry.” Other inter- 
pretations may be suggested : the word is an unusnal one. 

t This, as indeed the whole of the verse, is obscure, and admits 
of various interpretations. In this place, more than one reading has 
been proposed. 

t Here again the sense is obscure ; and more than one reading may 
be proposed. The praise is evidently grounded on the union of prac- 
tical virtues, with religious contemplation. 

§ uiiwanibandhica. 

II Inoba. 

H A measure of land, still used in the eastern parts of Bengal, 
originally as much as might be sown with one dri&o of seed : for a 
drMtt is a measure of capacity. (As. Res., vol. v. p. 96.) The 
dnMo, vulgarly called rftm, varies in difieront districts. It may, 
however, bo reckoned nearly equivalent to eight or two acres 

and two-thirds. 
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harvest of unsullied praise; for it is land secure from 
invasum, delightful, like a pleasant painting, and appears 
like a crest in the assemblage of cities. 

7. “ This land, urith definite boundaries, has been g^ven 
by the liberal prince himself, the range of whose glory 
therefore extends, as is fit, in all directions. 

8. “ O future kings ; understand this inscription on cop> 
per, by which that ofiicer* * * § humbly now solidts you: 
this land should be preserved ; nor is the permanence of 
the realm consistent with the slightest injury : a shame on 
avarice ! That land is, as it were, a widow, the sovereign 
of which is despised [for his covetousness]. 

9. *“ Although this excellence of the descendants [of that 
prince] which is guarded by their natural virtues, be sufii- 
ciently apparent, yet does MkniNi, uiged by the multitude 
of the good qualities of that unsullied race, thus make it 
known.f 

Years expired of the Saca king 1 141 dated in the 
seventeenth year of Ranabanca malla, SrImat Hari- 
cAla DkvA,§ or expressed in numerals, 17 ; on 

the 29th of the Sun's being in the balance." 


* Aiwanibandhica. 

t This inscription appears not to l>e a grant by the sovereign ; 
bat a memorial of the grant recorded by the possessor^ who must 
have been the heir of the grantee, and who seems to acknowledge in 
this place the liberality of the grantor’s successors continuing the land 
to him. 

X Corresponding to A.D. 1219. 

§ This prince is probably a different person from the grantor named 
in the fifth verse. 

11 Hero Samvai is used for the year of the king’s reign. See re- 
marks, towards the close of this paper, .on an inscription found at 
AfngSchhi in Din^jpm. 
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II. Inteription on a Plate of Cojpper found in the district 
^Gorakhpur. 

A PLATE of copper, contaiiung an inscription in the San- 
scnt language, dedaratoty of a grant of land, but without 
date, was lately found in the district of Gorakhpur ^ near 
the river called the little Gandhac. It was brought to Mr. 
John Ahmuty, magistrate of the district, and by him 
communicated to Captain Wilforo, who has presented it 
to the Asiatic Society. 

The plate, which is 16^ inches long, and 12^ broad, 
is engraved on one face only. The lines, of which there 
are 24, run in the lei^th of the plate ; and on the left side 
is a curvature, on which a semi-circular appendage is 
riveted, containing a flat button representing the impression 
of a seal. The figure is very imperfect, but seems to be 
intended for some animal. 

With the plate itself. Captain Wilforo communicated 
a copy of its contents as decyphered by a Pahdit in his 
service. On carefully comparing it with the original, I 
found all the essential passages, as well as the names, 
correctly given : a few alterations, which this comparison 
showed to be necessary, have been made with the concur- 
rence of several PahAits from Tirhiitt who assisted me in 
collating H. I preferred the aid of Pa^Rts of that pro- 
vince, because the peculiarities of the characters where 
they differ widely, as they do in many instances, from 
conunim JDivanhgarif make a nearer approach to the 
Tirh&^a letters than to any other now in use. The whole 
inscription is indeed remaiteble for the uncommon form of 
the consimants, and file «eiy unusual manner in which the 
vowels are marked. On this account an exact copy of the 
original in fim simile will be subjoined as well as a correi^t 


Hoc Phis iil. 
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transcript in modem jD&DanagaA letters. The following 
version is as literal as the difierence of idiom permits. 

Translation. 

1. ** Salutation to the God, who is manifested in va- 
rious forms, from earth to the performer of a sacrifice,* * * § 
who is an universal soul, to be apprehended only by 
contemplation of saints ; and who pervades all. 

2. Salutation to the miborn God,+ who makes the 
world’s production, its continuance, and ultimate de- 
straction; and the recollection of whom serves as a 
vessel of transport across the ocean of mundane ills. 

3. Salutation be to the husband of LacshmI ; to him 
who reposes on Si&sha as on a couch; to him who is 
Vishnu extracting the thorns of the three worlds; to 
him who appears in every shape.1^ 

4. Salutation be to the blessed foot of PARVATi,§ 
which destroyed the demon Mahisha, by whom all 
had been overcome; and which gives felicity to the 
world. 

5. Surrounded by groves of lofty canes,|| inaccessi- 
ble through the range of edifices on the hill’s summit; 
encompassed by a deep ditch, in which fountains spring ; 
secure by impassable defence from dread of foes, a 


* l&ivA, manifested in eight material forms: viz. Earth, Water, 
Fire, Air, Ether, the Sun, the Moon, and the person who performs 
a sacrifice. 

t Brahma the creator, himself not created, and therefore termed 
unborn. 

t VisHiii;, who reposes on the serpent Ananta or ; and who 
has been incarnate in various shapes, to relieve the world from op- 
pressors. 

§ BhavInI or Duroa slew MAHl^HASUHA• The legend is well 
known. 

II Bamboos (Bambusa anindiiiaceaand other species). 
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6. royal abode there is named Vyeyapura^ which is Bituated 
on the declivity of the northern mountain, where the 
pain of regret is unknown, and every gratification is 
found. 

7. There reigned tlie fortunate DharmAditya, 
like another B6dhisatway a mighty and prosperous 
prince, whose glory spread over the four seas. His 

8. son was JAYADiTYA,t adorable like the moon, the 
fortune of the world, like the tree which bears every 
desired fruit, and satisfying thirst like a deep lake : 

9. humble, though a king ; though young, prudent and 
averse from amorous passion ; though liberally bestow* 
ing all, yet ever receiving the best result of all. 

10. His minister, learned, intelligent, and van- 
quisher of . foes, the son of a mighty « chieftain and 
counsellor CuYTAciRTr, was the fortunate MadAli,;]: 


• The place here described may be Vijey^pur^ on the northern 
declivit}' of the Vindliya hills, a few miles from the temple of 
Vindfiyd^vasini near Mirzapur on the Gang^es. It is the ancient resi- 
dence of a family, which claims descent from the former sovercigfns 
of Benares ; and is still the abode of the head of that family. But the 
terms of the text, Utiaragiri cataci^ rather seem to signify ' declivity 
of the northern mountain,’ than * northern declivity of the mountain;' 
and that interpretation points to the range of snowy mountains, instead 
of Vindhya which is reckoned a tropical range. 

t The name of JayIditya, is known as the patron of certain 
authors, who flourished at Cdu; and who are considered as ancient 
writers. He is mentioned in the title of the Vdmana casica^ and even 
termed the author of that grammatical work. I shall not undertake 
to determine whether this be the same person. 

I The names, being uncommon, are, in this instance, doubtful. 
&fifnad6li is clearly given as the name of the minister: and either the 
whole of it may be his name ; or it may be resolved into l^hnai Ali^ 
or into Srt Mnddlu The latter is most agreeable to the prevailing 
practice of prefixing &r\ to a proper name. In this inscription, the 
auspicious syllabic is prefixed to the names of the two kings first 
mentioned; but is not added to the names of the writers of it, who are 
noticed towards the close, (r. 20 & 22.) 


Vnui' 
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11. whose pleasing counsels obtained a ready hearing, and 
who was by nature eager for the reduction of enemies.* 

12. ** The TiUi^ of JDunmcuium&f'Y obtained by 
him from the royal fovour, and rich in tillage, dwell- 
ings, and cattle, has been asrigned by him to DukoA. 

13. ** The opulence of the good, who put their trust 
in the great, is, indeed, beneficial to others : the clouds 
gather water from the sea, and shower it down on the 

14. growing crop. Rare indeed are those liberal persons, 
who distinguish not between their own dependants and 
strangers : how many are the all-productive trees even 
in the celestial grove ?§ 

15. Do not imagine, frdher, that, in the sinful age, 
a general equality prevails : the sovereign defends the 
earth, but a weak individual guards not even his house. || 

16. Birth and death, success and misfortune, are perpe- 
tually passing: why not, therefore, protect another’s 

17. glory like one’s own? He, who bestows fertile land 


CrVtneirti may signify * of established fame but, if taken as an 
e|)ithet, it leaves no other term which can be assumed as the name of 
the minister’s father. 

* The text exhibits PraeriH parabatUhacicthi. Though a very 
unsatisfactory reading, it is here preserved, and has been translated in 
the most probable sense which I am able to suggest for it. 

f A village of this name is situated in the district of jillahSbdd, 
within twenty miles of Bijegpur on the Ganges. But the name is 
not uncommon: and may belong to some place nearer to the northern 
mountains. 

t jAvXniTTA’s minister, Madam, appears to have assigned this 
village for general charitable uses, by consecrating it to the goddess 
Duaoi. Such at least seem to be die most consistent reading and 
interpretation of the text. 

§ Indra’b garden called Nandana; in which five celestial trees are 
placed, termed CalpadrumOt Porifdta, be. The Calpadnma yields, 
as its fruit, every thing which is desired. 

II The intention of this and the following lines is to deprecate the 
n-suiiiption of the grant. 
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fimiished with the means of agriculture, mounts a 
oelestial vehicle, and ascends to heaven, gladdening 

18. his progenitors. But he, who foolishly resumes land 
allotted to gods or priests, assuredly causes his ances- 
tors to foil to hell, even though they had previously 
attained heaven. 

19. ** Sprung from a very pure race, respectful towards 
gods, priests, spiritual parents, and the king, a generous 

20. founder of temples, who has dug many ponds ; by the 
tenderness of his disposition an image of Sug ata,* a 
treasure of virtues, with subdued organs, wise, and 
averse from unpleasing discourse: such was the Ca- 

21. yostViaNicADATTA. By him was composed with great 
devoutness, this praise of the minister ; in apt measure 
and pleasing verse, elegant-f* and apposite. 

22. ** The last three verses were written by his 
younger brother VidyAdatta; for he himself was 
fearful of proclaiming his own virtues. 

23. Rich and fertile is the village, obtained through 


* From this comparison to Suoata or Buddha, as well as a pre- 
vious comparison to a Bidhisatwa, it may be inferred that the author, 
if not himself a follower of the sect of Buddha, was at least more 
amicably duposed towards that sect than modem orthodox Hindus 
appear to be. 

It is hardly necessary to inform the reader, that the last BtMha 
was conspicuous for his tender, compassionate disposition. The my- 
thology of the sect of Buddha peoples heaven with B6dhitatw4U ; 
and, from this class of beings, the Buddhas are selected. Oautaha 
Buddha was a Bbdhisatwa under the name of SwiTAcfiru, before 
he was incarnate as SiddhXrt’ba son of §uddh6dana. 

f The text exhibits Surna et^laihhha; whieh must be amended by 
reading either Swar^ or Suvariia. The last is preferable as giving 
the most correct metre: cither way the meaning is rendered 'elegant, 
as goldp’ or by * well selected words for or swar^ signifies 

gold; and may be resolved into two words, ni well, and varAa or arna 
a letter or syllable. 
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the king’s favour as an endowment for subsistence, 
and still more productive is this other village for viiv 
tuous men.”* 










1 



• The last line is very obscure. If it have been rightly dccyphcrod 
and explain'>d, it may allude to some other grant' held by the Rdjffs 
minister, for his own subsistence. 
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III. Inseriptum on three Platee of Brass found at 
CuiTKADUKG. 

A OBANT of land, engraved on fhiee plates of brass, 
which were found at ChUradtarg in the year 1800, and a 
Ac simile of a nmilar grant found at the same place, have 
been presented by Major C. Mackenzie to the Asiatic , 
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The plates, which appear to be very similar in both 
grants, may be described from that, of which the original 
has been recdved. They are nearly seven inches wide and 
as many high, but surmounted by an arch of two inches 
in hri^t. The two exterior plates have been engraved on 
the inner side only: the middle one is so (m both fiu:es. 
At the edge is a rim, half a li&e thick, by which the 
inscription is secured from being effaced by the rubbing 
of the plates. They are held together by a brass ring, 
on whidi is a seal of the same metal representing a boar. 
The engraved surfaces have some appearance of having 
been once ^t. 

The language is Satuentt excepting the description of 
the lands, which is in the Canara dialect. The whole 
inscription is in Dioan&gaA characters : but Bome of the 
letters are formed in a very unusual manner It contains 
a grant by the king of Vidyimt^ar (pronounced Bijit- 
nagar), formerly the cajHtal of Carkikam: and is dated 
little more than four hundred years ago. Grants, by kings 
of this dynasty, are not uncommon in the Bekhin; and 
may be of use in determining the dates of their several 
reigns. These princes were enlightened patrons of sdence : 
especially Habihara and Bucca bIya sons of Sangam a 
the founder of the dynasty. 

Major Mackenzie fiwwarded a translation of this 
inscription made by his interpreter Cavei.ly Boria. 
The original is, in some instances, read differently by the 
PaAS&U whom I have ccmsulted: not, however, making 
any change in the purport, nor in any material passage. 
The lirilowing translatioa is confivmable to their interpre- 
tatbn : and the copy, which is snlgoined, exhilrits the text 
as read by them. 
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Translation. 

1. Salutation to GAN^fiA. 1 bow to Sambhu, 
graced with the beautiful moon crowning his lofty 
head; himself the pillar, which upholds the origin of 

2. the three worlds.* May he, whose head is like an 
elephant’s, the son of HARA,t the cause of uninter- 
rupted supremacy, the giver of boons, and the luminary 

3. which dispels darkness, % preserve us. May the auspi- 
cious primeval boar, § by whom closely embraced, the 
earth exults, grant us vast prosperity. 

4. The ambrosial moon, brother of the goddess 
RamA, is the offspring of the milky ocean,|| having a 
common origin with the gem Caustubha, the all-pro- 
6. ductive tree and the ever beneficent cow. In the lunar 
race was bom a king named Yadu,^ by a descendant 
of whom [CrYshn a] son of VASunkvA, the earth has 
6. been protected. In his line arose a king named San- 


* Siva, or Mahad£va, is figured with the moon as a crest. Accord- 
ing to mythology, he upholds the creator. 

This, and the two following stanzas, seem to be the same which 
are found, but in a different order, at the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion on the plates preserved at the temple of Conjeveram : (As. Res., 
Tol. iii. p. 39.) with some difference, however, in the reading and in- 
terpretation. 

t OaSSSa, Bgured with an elephant’s head, reckoned son of Hara 
or MahId£va and of his wife ParvatI. 

X The original is here inaccurate : it exhibits Taras tivra iimira 
^hirh; which means nothing, and in which a syllable is deficient for 
the metre. In the fac simile of another grant, the same passage is 
correctly written Varadas iivra iimira mihirh, 

i The incarnation of ViSHfiu, as a boar, who upheld the earth 
submerged by the ocean, is well known to all who are conversant 
with Indian mythology. 

II The story of the churning of the ocean is familiar to every one. 

If Yadv, the celebrated ancestor of CalaRiiA, was of the lunar 
race. 
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OAM A,* * * § who abounded in wdghty Tutoes, and shunned 
the society of the wicked. 

7. ** This king had [five] sons, Hakihaka, Campa, 
BuccarAya who was sovereign of the earth, f MA- 
RAPA and Mvdoapa. 

8. "Among these five graceful princes, the most 
celebrated was Bucca, sovereign of the earth, conspi- 
cuous for valour, as Abjcna among the PAiifiAVAS. 

9. Therefore, did BuccarAya, fierce in battle, become a 
fortunate prince, applying his left shoulder;}^ to uphold 
the burden of the mighty elephants posted at the quar- 

10. ters of the world. When his army, in warlike array, 
pmformed evolutions on the frontier of his dominions, 
the Thtrashcas felt their mouths parched ; the Cdncoda, 
terrified, apprehended impending death ; thb Ahdhras 
fled, in Consternation, to the caverns; the Qwjara» 
trembled; the C&mb^at lost their firmness; and the 
CaHngas were quickly discomfited.§ 


* The pretensiona of Sanoah a to be descended from the lunar 
line of C^airijfat or Qiaadrammiis are here asserted. 

t The names of three of these princes, as well as' of their father, 
occur in the writings of MIdhava IohIsta, and of his brother 
SayaHa IobXbya. who were priests and counsellors of those mo- 
narcbs. 

Habihaba BIja, and Buooama RIja or Buooa bXta, are named 
in MXdhata’b eommentafy on the Ffdw, and Campa is mentioned 
in bis grammatical works. 

I The text i^pears to exhibit the negative of domhtda right 

At the right prinoipal prints of the compass, elephants uphold the 
worid. 

§ This verse is extremely inseenrate in the original: it has been 
corrected with the aid of tiie fac simile of another grant hoforemea* 
tioned. It bepns FoqiMdhtqw jfttddhi jiuidha rangit which u un- 
meaning and contrins too many syllables for the metre. It should 

be, as in the other inscription, Koqifdpnf gudiha ran^. A syllable 
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11. ** He was a omupicuous monarch, spkaidkl, and 
a supreme ruler of kings, but acting towards disobe- 
dient princes, as the king of birds towards serpents : 

12. embiBMd by die oonculnnes of kings, destroying hos- 
tile diiefe, defending the heroes of Hind& r&ya, en- 
dowed with knowledge and other qualities.* 

13. " By that victorious king was Vtdy&nc^aA made 
a permanent metropolis; a fortunate cHy, which is 
adapted to promote universal C(niquest.t 

14. " GaubAmbicA became his queen; a princess 
respectable for her virtues ; as Ram A the bdoved wife 

15. of CalsHNA; as GaubI, of Siva; as SachI, of 

16.Indba; as SabaswatI, of BbahmA; as Ch'hAyA, 
of S5 bya.| By the charms of her graceful gaiety. 


it wanting in Tusnuihcihf written TuAcSIh, Two were deficient in. 
Bhasa lAara bharUaht expressed Bhava ^aritA, Both inscriptions 
write for CSSfli%afi. Inone, fityon'iserroneonslypatfor 

All the names of nations, which ocenr intliis place, have been re- 
peatedly explained. 

* These stanxas are voiy obscnre: and I am not oonfiden^ that 
they are rightly translated; Hind/kriffa seems to be similar to the 
BwMfefe’AofMfrforsothegavemmentofthateonntry was 
denominated under the chiefs, who ruled it in the last and in dm pre- 
ceding centnry. 

The stansas a^iear to be similar to two in the grant pre ser ved at 
CbfiMwnmi.* vix.S5thand26tb. <As.Bes.,voL iiLp.47.) Batthero 
is somediflerence in reading as well as interpretation.. 

t signifies the ciqr of science. Fmi/isbtab was mis- 
taken, when ho affirmed, that it was fiinnded by RXsl nfio 

and named after his son Bfrl nlv. (Scott’s History of Bekhan, 
Intr. p. ».) It is believed to have been founded by the two brothers 
Habihaua and Booca nlvA. 

t Tbegodsand goddesses, to whom the happycoople Is here com- 
pared, are mentioned in the text by titles, some of which are uncom- 
mon ; and have been therefore changed, in the translation, to others 
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she obscured Til6ttamA. ;* by her happy fidelity to 
her husband, she rarcited the envy of Anas^tA.*!* 

17. ** This liberal prince, pre-eminent amoi^ kings, 
begot, on that dmne princess, | a son named Hari- 

18. HARA : who is become a protector of the good and 
punisher of the wicked ; who has obtained his wish, 
with the wise : who is enviable, and is devoted to the 
godHARIHARA. 

19. ** The tree of virtue thrives by water poured with 
his donations while he shines with the splendid gloty 
of sixteen kinds of gift|| 

20. " In the year 1317 and, of the cyde, Dkata; 

in the month of and li^t fortnight; on the day 

21. of full moon ; under the asterism sacred to the Pitru 
(illdgAA),* on Sunday; upon the bank of the rivrar 
Tvaigabhadrhf which is adorned by the mountain Mi- 
Q^.maeiia; in the presence of the auspidous ddty, Vi- 
rOpAcsha the valiant HARiRARA,ttrevered among 

more generally known. RamI b probably intended for RXdhX aa a 
representative of LaoshmI. 

In the original, SABAswATf b called VXAf ; but the tee simib of 
the other inscription exhibits SavitbI. $AOBf b,‘ in the original, 
erroneonsly written Saohi ; andydma occnrsat the beginning the 
verse for nSma. 

• Til6ttamX is the name of a nymph celebrated for her beauty. 

t AHAsdvX is wife of Atbi, and distingnished for eoqngal alfee* 
tion. The name signifies nnenvions. 

t The princess b here termed OavbI, which b atitle of PXnvATf ; 
and which conveys an allusion to her own name OaubXmbioX. 

f Solemn donations are ratified 1^ ponring water into the hand of 
the donee. 

N Sixteen meritorious 'gifts are enumerated in treatises on dons* 
tion. 

T ContSspoading to A.D. 1396. 

•• A tide of Siva. 

tt The ditterenco of idiom makes it necessary to transpose, in the 
translation, some of the verses of the original. 
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mortals, liberal in his gifts of land, and especially atten- 

24. tive to venerable priests, has graciously given, with gold 

22. and with a libation of water, to the auspicious descen- 

23. dant of BhAhadwAja and follower of the Rtgve- 
da, the wise VishnudIcshita PAffABABDiil, son of 

24. VAchespati surnamed Bhila ; and to the learned 
ANANTAoicsHiTA son of RAmabha’M'a, a descen- 

25. dant of VAsisiif’iiA and follower of Apastamba’s 

28. Yajurveda, inhabitant of Rnchangi (a place known to 
have been visited by the Pa/tdava^, tlie fertile and all- 

25. productive village of Madtnahalli, also named Hari- 

26. harapura, situated in the midst of Philichedra, east of 

27. the village called Arisicer, south of GandieShalU, west 
of PallavaccAa, and north of Bhttdihalli, a place to 

29. be honoured by all ; marked on the four sides by 
distinct boundaries; ti^ether with its treasures, and 
hidden deposits, its stones, and every thing which it 

30. does or may contain ; abounding with objects pleasing 
to the eye ; fit to be enjoyed by two persons ; graced 
with elegant trees; furnished witli wells, cisterns, 
ponds and banks ; to be successively possessed by the 

31. sons, grandsons and other descendants [of the grantees], 
as long as the sun and moon endure, subject to be 

32. mortgaged, sold, or any way disposed of ; a village 
visited by assiduous and gentle priests and attendants, 
and by various wise persons, who are conversant with 
holy rites, and surpass in voice melodious birds.”* 


• Some parts of this long passage are obscure and doubtful. The 
last stanza, with two preceding, omitting one, (that is the 29th, 30th, 
and 32d) appears to be the same with three which occur in the 
preserved at Conjeveram, viz. 43d, 44th, and 45th. (As. Res., 
vol. iii. p. 51.) But there are some variations between the reading 
of them in this inscription, and in the copy of the Cbif/etwnim 
plates, from which Sir VV. Jonx« made his version of that grant: 
and, in a few instances, the interpretation which I have adopted 
diffinrs from his. 
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A particular description of the bounds of the village, 
and its land-marks, is next inserted in the Canara lan- 
guage. After which the patent proceeds thus : 

This patent is of the king Harihara, the sole unal- 
terable tree of beneficence, magnanimous, and whose sweet 
strains compose this royal grant. Uy his command tliis 
patent has been framed, expressed in due form, in the 
sacred tongue.* 

The boundaries of the village on all sides, have been 
stated in the provincial dialect. 

“ Of original gift or confirmation of it, confirmation is 
superior to gift ; by generous grants a man obtains hea- 
ven ; by confirmation of them, an unperishable abode ; for 
the confirmation of anotlier’s donation is twice as merito- 
rious as a gift made by himself ; and his own munificence 
is rendered fruitless by resumption of another’s grants. He 
who resumes land, whether bestowed by himself or by 
another, is born an insect in ordure for sixty thousand 
years. In this world is one only sister of all kings, namely 
land, which has been conferred on priests r-t- she must not 
be enjoyed nor espoused.:): This general maxim of duty 
for kings, should be strictly observed by you in all times; 
so RAmachandra earnestly conjures all future sove- 
reigus.§ 

* This passage may indicate the artist's naine^ YXifiDivA. 

t The terms may signify fully granted away, or properly be- 
stowed.” 

t In mytholog}^ as well as in figurative language, the earth is wife 
of the sovereign. With an allusion to this idea, land, which has been 
granted away, is here called the king’s sister : and his seizure of such 
land is pronounced incestuous. 

The expression which has been translated espoused (caragrahsfd^ 
literally, * to be taken by 'the hand *), will also signify * subjected to 
taxation : ’ for cara signifies tax as well as hand. 

§ This appears to bo a quotation, from some poem (a PurMa or 
the Rdm^sfaiay The whole of the concluding part of tfae inscriptioii 




(comprised in five stanzas) seems to be the same with the close of 
tlio grant on plates of copper preserved at Coiijevcram, See As. Res., 
vol. iii. p. 53. 

** This signature is in Cdnara letters. 
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3 t fi *T W Tt »>3 Igf < g tn*< Ru*! I M’S! i t ^ f ^ TH 
CHM I’W t 

Vjuii *-M «fi ir! M iw t 

5J^34J Mcj, <,m4i if^ iq-gfvrXT n 

lf<T>l i M I 

JJ^HiTtStNrKR^^: Tl«tH 

IV. Another and similar Inscription found at the same 

place. 

With a fac simile of the foregoing inscription. Major 
Mackenzie communicated the copy of another inscription 
found also at ChUradurg and in the same year. The whole 
of the introductory part, containing the name of^the prince, 
and his genealogy, is word for word the same in both 
grants : ext^ting a fell places, where the vaiiutions are 
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evidently owing to mistakes of the artist, by whom the 
plates were engraved. I have consequently derived much 
assistance from this iac simile in decypheiing the original 
inscription before described. 

The grant, here noticed, is by the same prince, and 
dated in i^ca 1213 ; only four years anterior to the one 
before translated. 1 think it, tlierefore, unnecessary to 
complete the decyphering of it, or to insert a copy at 
translation merely for the name and description of the 
lands granted, or the designations of the persons on whom 
they were bestowed. 

Concerning the siinilarity of the grants, it may be re- 
marked, that this circumstance is not a sufficient ground 
of distrust ; for it cannot be thought extraordinary, that a 
set form of introduction to patents should haye been in use; 
or tiiat grants, made within the space of four years, by the 
same person, should be alike. I must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that the inaccuracies of the original have impressed 
me with some doubt of the genuineness of the preiiedii^ 
grant. I do not, however, suspect it to be a modem 
foigery : but 1 apprehend, that it may have been fabricated 
while the upper CarAaiaca continued under the sole domi- 
nation of Hindu princes. Still it may not be without its 
use, as an historical monument: rince it may be foirly 
presumed, that the introductory part is copied from a more 
ancient monument ; perhaps from that, with which it has 
been now collated. 

V. Inscription on a stone found at Ciirug6db in the 
district of Adoni.* 

Another ancient monument, for the communication of 
whidk^he Asiatic Society is indebted to the same gentle- 
man, whose seal for literary research, and indefiitigable 

- : . 

• Adavimi. ^ 
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industry in the prosecution of inquiries, cannot be too much 
praised, vns found by him in the upper Caniaiaca in 1801, 
and has been presented to the Asiatic Society, with the 
following account of its discovery and of the inscription 
which it contains. 

* The accompanying stone was found at Curugdde, four^ 
teen miles north of BaUari, not for from the TungabhadrOf 
among the nuns of the ancient town at thefootof the 

and was removed thence, in March, 1801, with the con- 
sent of the principal inhabitants, under the impression, 
that this specimen of ancient characters, with which it is 
covered, would be a desirable acqmsition to gentlemen who 
cultivate the study of Hindu literature. 

* The inscription is chiefly written in the ancient Canara 
language much mixed with Sanscritf of which some of the 
slocats or stanzas are exclusively composed. It commences 
witli the invocation of Sambhu (Siva), and after intro* 
ducing the grant, date, and description of the lands, con- 
cludes with several slocas usually added as a formula in 
confirmation of such donations. 

* A few of the stanzas, said to be written in the Pracrit lan» 
guage, could not be understood by tiie SastrU and PaAAits 
at TripUcane, who explained the greatest part of the in- 
scription to my Brahmens: by tlieir united efforts and 
knowledge, tlie accompanying translation was given, in 
which I have every confidence after the experience I have 
had of the fidelity of other translations by the same hands 
(some of which arc already communicated). 

* The inscription is nseful as an historical record, if the 
By a Racshamalla, mentioned here, be tlie same with 
the sovereign of the same name, mentioned in a history of 
Mymre.f who flourished about the eighth century; thus 
agreeing in date mrarly with the monument. 

* The beauty of the clulVactcr was also a strong motive 
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for removing it, as an appropriate ofimng to a Society, 
whose labours have been so successfully employed in Ulus- 
trating the interesting remains of Hindu antiquity ; and a 
permanent specimen of a character which appears hitherto 
to have escaped much notice. 

* The common Canara language and character are used 
by the natives of all those countries extending from Cohn- 
hatore^ nortli to Balkeei^i near HedeTf and within tlie 
parallels from the eastern GhoAs to the western, compre- 
hending the modem provinces of Mysore, % Sera,% upper 
Bednore^ Soonda^ Goa, Adoni, BcxJutre,* ** Canoul,-Y\ 
the Buab of the KishAa and Tui>'mhhadra, and a consi- 
derable part of the modem Subahs of Beder and Bfjapur, 
as far as the source of the Kishna at least. Its limits and 
point of junction with the Mahrc&im may be yet ascertained 
with more precision ; but in 1797, 1 had tlic opportunity 
of observing, that the junction of the three languages, 
Telinga, MaJiredia, and Canoara, took place somewhere 
about Beder. 

* Besides the common character and language, another 
appears to have been used, denominated at present tlie 
Holla or ancient Canara, in which this inscription is 
written : it has gone so much into disuse, that it was with 
some difficulty 1 could get people to read it. An alphabet 
will be yet communicated ; as several books and ancient 
inscriptions are written in this diameter: and the remaining 
literature of the Jains in BalagJUA, appearing to be pre- 
served in it, affords additional motives for pointing it out 
to the attention of the learned, as probably afibrding means 
of extending the field of knowledge of Hindu literature. 

* Some of the inscriptkais, at Ciatara and Salset, appear 


* C^fomutitr, t PkHaeU t MMsir, i SML 

il BeMr. 2 SmuU. ** Riekir. tt Caniimir. 
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to be written in this character; and many monuments of 
'.the kind, dispersed over the upper Carnatic, hold out the 
prospect of further information. 

* Among several manuscripts in’ Canara, five, relating 
to the Jain religion and customs, are in my possession. 

' The name of Cavelly Boria, a Brahmen, who was 
highly instrumental in forwarding and facilitating the inves- 
tigations carried on in Mysore and the Nizam’s dominions, 
is inscribed on the edge of this stone, as a small tribute to 
the zeal and fidelity of a native who evinced a genius supe- 
rior to the common prejudices of the natives. He first 
suggested tlie idea of removing the stone to some place 
where it could be useful to European literature ; and, by his 
conciliatory manner, obtained the concmrenceand assistance 
of the natives for that purpose.’ 

The stone, sent by Major Mackenzie, with the forc- 
going account of the discovery of it, is nearly five feet high, 
and three wide, and about ten inches thick. The front is 
covered with writing in laige characters, above which is a 
representation of the linga in the form usual in temples : it 
is surmounted by a sun and crescent ; and near it stands a 
bull, intended perhaps for the bull called Nandi, a con- 
stant attendant of Siva : this is followed by the figure of a 
smaller animal, of similar form. The back of the stone is 
half covered with writing. 

The translation, mentioned by Major Mackenzie, is 
here subjoined. Not being acrpiainted with the character 
in which the original is written, 1 have not collated the 
version ; and have therefore used no fmedom with it, except 
that of substituting, in many places, English words for 
Savsent, which the translator had preserved. 
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Translation. 

** Adoration be to the auspicious Swayambhu 
nAt’ha, or Self-existent Protector. 

1. 1 prostrate myself before Sambii v : whose glorious 
head is adorned with the resplendent moon ; and who is 
the chief prop of the foundation of the three worlds.* 

2. ** May Swayambhu be propitious: he, who won 
immortal renown ; who grants the wishes of those that 
earnestly intreat him ; who pervades the universe ; the So- 
vereign Lord of Deities ; who destroyed the state and arro- 
gance of the demons ; who enjoyed the delightful embraces 
of PArvatI, to whom the learned prostrate themselves : 
the God above all gods. 

3. ** I prostrate myself before Sambhu ; whose un- 
quenchable blaze consumed the magnificent Tripura; 
whose food is the nectar dropping from the beams of the 
moon ; who rejoiced in the sacrifice of heads by the Lord 
of Raeshasas ,*i* whose face is adorned with smiles, when 
he enjoys the embraces of GaurI. 

(The foregoing stanzas are Sanscrit : the fourth, which is 
Pr&cnt, is unexplained. Those which follow, are in Canara,'} 

6. “ By the consort of Dfivi, whose divinity is adored, 
the spouse of PArvatI, resplendent with the glorious 
light of gems reflected from the crowns of the Lords of 
Gods and demons whose heads lay prostrate at his feet ; 
with a face ever lighted up with smiles ; he is the self- 
exbteut deity: may the wealth, and the stations of his 
saints, be ever granted to us. 


* This is the same stanza, which begins the two inscriptions found 
at ChitradurSt and which likewise occurs in a grant in the possession 
of a BrOmm at NantlUgul; and in that prcsor\’cd at Cmjevenm, 

t RIvaAa. 
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6. * **The beams of whose sight, like the frequent waving 
of the lotus flower, flash reflected from the numerous 
crowns of glorious kings, of the chief of Gods, of the 
King of Kings, and of the Loid of Demons ; who exists 
in all things, in all elements, in water, air, earth, ether, and 
fire, in the 9 un and moon : the renowned deity manifested 
in e%ht forms; Sambhu ; may he grant our ardent 
prayers. 

7. ** Cheerfully I bow to §ambhu in the lotus of the 
heart; to him who increases and gives life to all; who 
holds supreme command over all ; who, through his three 
divine attributes, created and animated fourteen worlds; 
who ever resides in the minds of his saints.” 

(The two next stanzas have not been explained. The 
following is in Holla Canarti). 

10. ** For ever he propitious to SOm^Swara DkvADi, 
son of the fortunate Bhutan a malla vIra, the pro- 
tector of the world, the chief sovereign of kings, the pre- 
eminent monarch, a man of superior virtue, a distinguished 
personage of the noble race, the ornament of the Chaluca 
tribe, whose state he increased progressively in this world, 
so long as the sun and moon endure ; who reigns in the 
city of CalyaUf enjoying every happiness and good fortune, 
with the converse of good men and every other pleasure. 
In this country of Cuataladikt/^ a land renowned for 
beauty and for manly stiength over all the sea-girt earth, 
is situated CondampattaUf placed as the beauty spot on 
the human face ; a city favoured by the goddess of pros- 
perity; as a nos^ay of elegant flowers adorning the 
tresses of the beauteous goddess of the earth. 

11. ** How is this fovoured land? In its towns are nume- 

* OiMaia dSSoy the ancient n^e of the province in which Cbr»- 
gUe is situated ; part of the BMbri or iliiimt District (Note hy Major 

Maokuitsiu.) 
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rous groves of mango ; plantations of luxuriant lictel and 
fields of rice : in every town are channels of water, and 
wells, opulent men and beautiful women ; in every town 
are temples of the Gods and of the saints : in every town 
are men blessed with vigour and every virtue. 

12. “ In its centre, is the mighty hill of Curuguile durg, 
like the fastnesses* of heaven, ever famed, rearing aloft its 
top crowned with fortresses ; in height and compass sur- 
passing all the strong hills on the right or left. 

13. “ This Curugode was established as the capital of 
his dominions by the king of Cuntala, who was the foe of 
the king of Chola ;•!' who terrified the Gurjara ; who is the 
instrument to destroy the plants of Madru; who putPaa- 
dya to flight. Is it po.ssible for the king of snakes, though 
possessed of a thousand tongues, to praise sufficiently the 
beauty of this city ? 

14. What is the description of the delightful gardens 
that encompass the city? They are gardens wherein are 
found the tilac, the tamvd, the palm, the plantain, the 
Mimusops, the trumpet-flower, the tremulous fig-tree, the 
citron, the Oleander, Mesua, and Cassia, the cotton-tree, 
the Carambola and Peederia, the mango, Butea, and fra- 
grant Nalica; and various trees, that flourish and produce 
through all seasons as in the garden Nandana: these sur- 
rounded this city of Curogode.” 

(The fifteenth stanza is unexplained.) 

IG. In the city of Curug6de, the residence of the god- 


* The poet indulges his fancy in describing this favoured dtirg ; 
but, in fact, it is only about 250 feet liighy and no ways remarkable 
for strength. (N^ote by Major Mackknzik.) 


t Chhla dtin^ The modern Tanjore country. 

Gurjara^ Ouzarat. 

Madank Madura and Trichinopoly. 

Pdmfyitf Marawar and Tinovelly. M. 
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dess of prosperity, where are numerons temples of worship, 
fertile lands, liappy spouses, friendly intercourse, a favour* 
able government, every sacred decoration and zealous de- 
votion in the service of Siva ; 

17. ** The Lord of that city, a warrior unrivalled, whose 
name was RacshAmalla, whose breast is tinged witli 
the saffron communicated from the bosom of beauty, whose 
renown is ever praised over the whole world.” 

(The eighteenth stanza is in Pracrtt, and not explained.) 

19. ** This Sya RacshAmalla, prince of the earth, 
bom of so renowned a race of sovereigns, was happily pos- 
sessed of valor, of victory, and of wealth. 

20. ** For the king RacshAmalla, who was lord of 
riches and a devout worshipper of Siva, had for his con- 
sort S6mal nivi, and begot a son named NiauNOALA 
RAjA, husband to the goddess of renown, the bestower of 
wealth on the distressed, on the learned, and on the imfor- 
tunate, to the utmost extent of their wishes. 

21. ** To NkRVNOALA RAjA and to his wife Pacsha- 
lA nivi (the source of all virtues), were happily bom 
two sons, named ImAdi RacshAmalla and S6ma- 
bhCfAla, whose renown, like the sky, overspread the 
whole earth. 

22. ** What is the description of the eldest of these 
princes? ImAoi (or the second) RacshAmalla RAjA, 
the successor of the former, seated on the excellent throne, 
attended by many mighty 1 elephants, in colour like the 
Ckamari,* raled the whole ‘ kingdom under one umbrella, 
possessing the wonderful power, like Chinna o6vinda, 
of feeding tigers and sheep in the same foldi 

23. ** The king RacshAmalla acquired great power: 
his mighty splendor and good fortune were such as drew 


liaifftunnkns. 
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the applause of the whole admiring woild. The globe was 
filled with the light of his reputation. The beauty of his 
person is worthy of the praise even of Cupid, the God 
finned for beauty. He was the destnyer of sin ; eminent 
above fordgn kings, and in battle he was as Vishnu. 

24. ** May MrYtu [Siva] graciously bestow eternal 
wealth and prosperity of empire, on the king RACsuk- 
MALLA, among aU his chief saints. 

** During the gradual increase of the empire of RacshA- 
MALLA extending from the north, all around, even to the 
north, his servant and worshipper, a descendant of Ca- 
Syapa’s race, manager of the afiairs of TalgarA. amabI, 
invested with full authority ; equal in knowledge to Y u- 
GANDHAR, the sun to enlighten the caste of Vajinata, [as 
the sun enlightens the sky] ; chief of ministera, bom by the 
blessing of the god Swavambhu, the source of wealth, 
was BAbarAju.” 

(Several lines follow giving an account of the ancestors 
of BAbarAj 6, which have not been translated.) 

** Such is BAbarAj^, who built a temple to the god 
SwAYAMBHf; nkvi, while he was managing the affiurs 
of his sovereign lord, the mighty king, the great Rac- 
SH Amalla, whose god was the self-existent deity. 

** The praise of the priests of the temple. 

“ They were learned in the sacred ceremonies of holy 
devotion, in self-restraint, in austere &st, appropriate studiei^ 
aims, remembrance, nlence, religbus practice, and the 
worship of §iva. | 

** They were devout in performing the ceremonies of the 
worship of the gods of the fiunily. Among them was one 
named BAlaSiva AchArya, unequalled fiir a good or 
happy genius. To this fionous BAla£iva AchArya was 
granted tiiis gift with water poured into his hands. 
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** The charitable donation of lands given to the good 
SwAYAMBHU in the year of SAlivAhan 1095* in the Fi- 
jaya year of the cycle, and on the 30th of the month Mar~ 
gasira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the sun.’’ 

(It appears unnecessary to insert the description of the 
lands.) 

“ Also Chinn A g6vinda sItara oundi, king of 
the city of Bhogavati, equal to tlie sovereign of BhiAialf 
who was acknowledged for ever by die excellent VIracA- 
Lf dAva, the mighty king of the earth named ImAdi Rac- 
siiAmalla nkvA. In the year of SAlivAhan llOS,*!* of 
the cycle P/ava, and on the 15th of Car/ica, on Monday, 
in the gracious time of the moon’s eclipse, at the time 
when he made over in alms Triimra Agraiaram, granted 
under DArAp6rbac to BAlasiva d^va, who repaired 
all the buddings of Swatambhv nkvA, who is distin- 
guished for knowledge of die pure Vedas, and of other 
religious institutions and peustoms of the worshippers of 
Siva, and for charity in feeding the coor.’4 

(The sequel of the inscription is likewise omitted : it 
relates to a further grant made by die widow of BAs arA jO, 
at the time of her burning herself with the coi'pse of her 
husband. The concluding part of it was left untranslated, 
being stated to be illegible.) 

The eclipses, mentioned in these grants, do not appear 
reconcileable with their dates. According to the table of 
edipses calculated by Pingre,:]: the solar eclipses, which 
occurred in 1172 and 1173, fell on 27tli January and 23d 
June, 1172, and 12di June, 1173; and the lunar eclipses 


* Answering to A.D. 1173. 
t Corresponding toA.D. 1181. 

} Published in L'art de virifier ten daln ; and inserted in Pi. ay- 
fair’s System of Chronology. 
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ia itSO and 1181, were op the 13th February and 7th 
August 1180, and 22d December, 1181. None of these 
approach to the dates of Margasira or Agrahayana 1095 
and Carti&i 1 103. Unless, then, the era of SAlivAh ana 
have been counted differently in the peninsula of India, 
from the mode in which it is now reckoned, and- on which 
the comparison of it with the Christian era is grounded, it 
seems difficult to account for this disagreement of the dates 
and eclipses in any other way, than by impeaching tlie in- 
scription, the authenticity of which there is not otherwise 
any reason to question. 

VI. Inscription on a Stone found at Kuruaii. 

Having learnt from Captain C. Stewart (a Member of 
this Society), that an inscription had been reinai'kcd by him 
in the gateway of the fort of Kiirrah (KMra), I obtained, 
through the assistance of Major Lennon, then stationed 
in the vicinity of that place, the stone itself which con- 
tains the inscription. It now belongs to the Asiatic So- 
ciety. 

The inscription is very short ; contains tlie date 1093 
Sanwat, the name of the prince, ns also names of several 
places ; and is written in a very legible character : yet all 
my endeavours to arrive at any explanation of it have been 
unsuccessful. Whether it be only a fragment of an in- 
scription (for the stone is veiy narrow),* or the inscription 
have been inaccurately engraved (and this also is counte- 
nanced by its appearance), 1 shall not take upon myself 
to determine. At present, I can only translate tlie first 
six, out of sixteen lines, which run thus : ** Samvat 1093,-1* 


* I(H is four foot nine iiichosi but it is only nine inebes M'idc. 

t CtUTOspoiuling to A.R 1037- 
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on the first day of tiie light fortnight of AdUt&ha, This 
day, at this auspicious Ch^a, the great and eminent prince 
Ya£abpAla,| in the realm of Cauiambat and village of 
PaycAata, commands, that———.” 


srmirfiyR h 

W!U4rl^l<hl <r^< 


(iiwjin 




* It may be worth remarking, that the inaeription diaeovered at 
StbrandChtt near Beaare$, dated ten yeara antecedent to thia, relatea 
to a family of princca whoee namca had a aimilar termination. Aa. 
Rea., vol. V. p. 133. 
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VII. Inscriptions a Plate of Copper found in thedistrict 
o^DinAjpur. 

In the beginning of the present year (1806), a plate of 
copper was found at An^ach'hi in SaltanpuTf by a pea- 
sant, di^mg earth for the repair of a road near his cottage. 
He delivered it to the nearest police officer, by whom it 
was conveyed to die magistrate, Mr. J. Pattle : and by 
him forwarded for communication to the Asiatic Society. 
AmgacVhif though now a small village, is described as 
exhibiting tlie appearance of having formerly been a consi- 
derable place. Remains of old masonry are found there ; 
and numerous ponds are remarked in the vicinity of that 
and of the adjacent villages. It is situated at the distance 
of about fourteen miles from Budal; where an ^nci^t pillar 
stands, of which a description (as well as the inscription, 
which is read on it), was published in tlie first volume of 
Asiatic Researches (p. 131). 

The plate is very large, being fourteen inches high and 
thirteen broad. It is surmounted by a highly wrought 
ornament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and advanced 
some distance on the plate so as to occasion a considerable 
break in die upper lines. The superior surface is covered 
with writing in very close lines and crowded characters. 
The inscription is completed on the inferior surfiice, which 
contains sixteen lines (the upper surface having no less than 
thirty-three). The character is ancient Deuanagari,* and 
the language Sanscrit : but so great a part of die inscription 
is obliterated (some portion of every line being ille^ble), 
that it is difiicult to discover the purport of the inscription. 
After wasting much time in endeavouring to decypher the 
whole of it, I have been able only to ascerbun the name of 
the grantor, and u |nirt of his genealogy ; with the date 
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of the grant, which unfortunately is reckoned only by the 
reign, without any reference to a known era. 

The ornament affixed to the plate, and representing a 
seal, contains a single line of writing, which is distinctly 
read, Sni VigkahafAla nkvA. This name as of the 
grantor, is found at the close of the inscription ; and it oc- 
curs more than once in the body of the patent. Among his 
ancestors and predecessors, the following names are dis- 
tinctly legible. 

The first prince mentioned is L6capAla, and after him 
DharmapAi.a. The next name has not been dccyphcred : 
but the following one is J ayapAla, succeedetl by DkvA- 
pAla. Two or three subsequent names are yet undecy- 

phered:* they are followed by Uaj apAla, pA].Ai>f:vA, 

and subsequently MahIpAla i>£va, NayapAla and again 
VigeahapAi.a dev a. 

So far as a glimpse has been yet obtained of the purport 
of the inscription, it seems to be a grant by V igrah apAla 
nfivA, in the making of which NayapAla likewise appears 
to have had some share. It is dated <Samva<*)* 12, on the 
9th day of Chaitra. 

The use of the word Samvat (which properly signifies a 
year) to denote die year of the king's reign, and not that of 
VicramAditya’s era, merits particular notice. In the 
inscription on the plates found at Mongir,X containing a 
grant of land by a prince who appears to be of the same 
family, the date was read by Mr. Wilkins, Samvat 33; 
which was supjxised both by him and by Sir W. Jones 
to intend the era of VicramAditya.§ I have always 

• One scpiim to be N.iiiAYA& a; perlu4>? Nahava^ap-ala. 

t I'ho oj'i|»iiial seoins to exhibit Sttmaf : but this must be iritemlecl 
for SttinLnl or Samvftt. 

t As. Res., vol. i. p. 


§ Ibid. p. 130 . 
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entertained doubts of that interpretation: and, among other 
reasons for hesitating, one has been the improbability, which 
to my appr^ension exists, that the era should have been 
in use, and denoted by the same abbreviated term, so early 
after the time at which it commences. Eras by whidi 
nations have continued to reckon for a series of ages, have 
not usually been introduced until a contiderable time after 
the event from which they are counted: and, when first 
introduced, have been designated by some more definite 
term than one merely s^nif^ng a year. But the word 
Samvat (abbreviated from Samvatsara a year,) being in 
that inscription prefixed to a low numeral, and not ex- 
pressly restricted, as is usual where Vica am Aditya’s era 
is meant, was more likely to intend the year of the reigning 
king (though Sir W. Jones thought otherwise,*) than that 
of a period redroned from the birth, or thtf acciession, or 
the demise of another monarch. It appeared to me like- 
wise, as to Captain WiLFOBD, on examining the iac simile 
of the inscription in question,'!* that the character, which 
stands in the place of the t of Samvatf resembled more 
nearly the numeral 1. The date might therefore be 133 
instead of 33. I indined, however, to believe the lower 
number to have been rightly read by Mr. Wilkins on the 
original plate: and consequently supposed it to be the 
date of the reign of DfivApXLA, the prince who made the 
grant. The date of the Amgach*bi plate, which must be 
referred to the rdgn of the grantor Vig bah apJLla, seemr 
stnm^y to corroborate this opinion. 

Hie present inscription, though yet imperfectly decy- 
pheied, appears to be useful towards ascertaining the age 


* As. Ret., vd. i. p. 1-12. 
t Pistes i. and ii. in the 1st. vol* of As. Ret. 
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of the Mm ^ grant. The' names of Dhbbm apAla and 
DAvapAla occur in both inscriptions; as that of RAja- 
pAla does, on the pillar at JSuda/, as well as on the 
^t^g^cA’As plate. Some of these names are also found in 
the list of princes enumerated in the A^n acberi* as having 
reigned ia Sengal before BallAlasAna. The authority of 
AbA’lfazl, on Hindu history, is indeed not great: but 
the inscription on the statue of Buddha, which was found 
at Saranafhaf near lieweres^ proves, that a fiunily of 
princes, whose names terminated in />a/a, did reign over 
OemSUi in liengul, near eight hundred years ago : and thjs 
is consistent with the period to which that dynasty is 
brought down by AbA’lfazl; namely, the middle of the 
eleventh century of the Christian era. It appears also, from 
the same inscription found at Saranat'Jiay that the^ princes 
were worshippers of Bu ddha, a circumstance which agrees 
with the indications of that &ith in the ilfoagb* grant, as 
translated by Mr. Wilkins. The name of MahIpAla, 
mentioned as king of GauAa in the Saranat'ha inscription, 
occurs likewise in the AmgacVhi plate ; and if it be rea- 
sonable to believe, that the same person is intended in botli 
instances, it will be right to infer, that the grant contained 
on the plate found at Amgiush'hi is nearly eight hundred 
years old ; and that the plate found at Mongir is more 
micieut by two or three centuries. This reduces the age of 
the Mongir grant to the eightlu or ninth century of the 
Christian era ; which I cannot but think more probable, 
than the opinion of its being anterior to the birth of 
Christ. 


Vol. ii. |). :!<!. 


t As. Ko 8., vol. V. |i. IXI. 
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VIII. Inscriptions on Plates of Copper at Nidigal and 

Goujda. 

To the foUBgbing description of several monuments, which 
have been presented po the Asiatic Society, I shall add a 
brief notice of two o^her mscriptions, of which copies have 
^en received. ^ 

Mention has Kieen already made of a grant of land, in- 
scribed on five plates of copper, seen at Nidigcd, in the 
year 1801. It was in the possession of a Prahmana resid- 
ing at that place : and a copy of it was taken by Majoi 
Mackenzie, which has been communicated by him to the 
Society. The grant appears to be from the second Bucca 
rAjA, who was third in succesnim from the first prince of 
that name, and^|;rand8oa of the king by whom thp grants 
beforehnentioned were made. If the date have been cor- 
rectly decypheied from the copy of this inscription, it is of 
tlie year 1331 Saco, corresponding to A.D. 1409. 

Another inscription, communicated by Major Mac- 
kenzie, purpoHs to be a grant by JanamAjaya, the 
celebrated mofiarch who reigned in India at the commence- 
ment of the present age or Ckdiyuga. It is in the hands of 
the BrbJmens or priests of Goiyda Agraharam in Pednier; 
and waSj with some reluctance, entrusted by them to Major 
Mackenzie, who himself took from it a copy in fiic simile, 
the exactness of which is demonstrated by the facility with 
which ^ inscription may be decyphered from that copy.** 
The originai is described as contained in three plates oi 
copper, fiistened tc^ther by a ring, on which is the re>ire- 
sentation of a seal, bearing the figure of a boar with A sun 
and crescent. The purport of the inscription, for I think 
it needless to nudic a complete version of it, is that * J a- 
NAMkjAYA, son of PakIcshit, a moiuurch reigning at 
Hastinapuraf made a progress to the south, and to other 
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quarters, for the purpose of reducing all countries under 
his domination ; and performed a sacrifice for the destruc- 
tion of serpents, in presence of the god (or idol) Habi- 
DRA, at the confluence of the rivers Tmgabhadr& and 
Haridraf at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun, which 
fell on a Sunday, in the month of Chaitra, when the sun 
was entering the northern hemisphere ; the moon being in 
the Nacshatra Ahevni'* 

Having completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold 
and lands on certiun JBrahmaiuu of Gtmtamagrama: 
whose names and designations are stated at full length, 
with the description and limits of the lands granted. The 
inscription concludes with two verses ; the same with two 
of those which occur in the plates found at Chitradarg ;■)■ 
and in those preserved at Chnjeveram.1^ 

If reliance might be placed on this as an ancient and 
authentic monument, its importance, in the confirmation of 
a leading point of Indian history, would be obvious and 
great. Major Mackenzie, in communicating the copy 
of it, expresses a doubt of its authentici^ ; but remarks, 
that it can be no modem foigery, for the people them- 


* 6ach is the deduction from the text, which atetea s half eclipae 
of the aun in Chaiin, on the ann’a entrance into the VUardjfaia, at 
northern path, at the moment of Vyaiip6ta (which importa new moon 
on s Suntev in any one of the undermentioned Naeakatnu, vis. Ai- 
uiMf jroMEdd, Jrdrd, AUStha, and Mr^^e&mu: the iirat 

of which ia the only one compatible with the month). The wcrda of 

the text are ChaUram&A criiMa [ahonid be crfaAAaJ fooM tb 

eoniAa tcMoriyiasa iyaHp6ta nimitti tb/rga 

panofd ardha grita grVhUa [ahonid be gHhUa\ samai [ahouid be 
MMcgid] 

In the places marked with dote, the letters are wanting in the 
original. 

t See pagea 261 and 266 of this volume. 

t Aa. Rea., vol. iii. p. 52. The veisea are those numbered 60 
and 54. 
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selves cannot read the inscription. I concur with Major 
Mackenzie both in distrusting the genuineness of this 
monument ; and in thinking that it is no recent fabri- 
cation. 

Ifumerous and gross errors of grammar and orthography,* 
which can neither be explained by a gradual change of lan- 
g^uage, nor be referred to the mistakes of a transcriber or 
ei^raver, but are the evident fruit of ignorance in the per- 
son who first penned the inscription in NagaA> characters, 
would furnish reason for discrediting tli<9 monument, were 
it otherwise liable to no suspicion. But, when to this cir- 
cumstance are added the improbability of the copper-plates 
ha^ng been preserved during several thousand years, and 
the distrust with winch any ancient monument must be 
received, where its present possessor, or his ancestor, may 
have had claims under the grant recorded in it, there can 
be little hesitation in considering this grant of Janam^- 
JAYA as unauthentic ; independently of any arguraeni de- 
duced from the character, which is not perhaps sufficiently 
antique ; or from the astronomical data in this inscription, 
which, however consistent with Indian notions of astro- 
nomy and chronology, will hardly bear the test of a criti- 
cal examination. 


* For example tvnuA for for a palpable 

error obiiously arising from the blunder of an ignorant amanuensis 
writing from dictation. The mistake occurs more than once ; and 
can be accounted for in no other manner: the syllables c and ye 
being alike in sound, though dissimilar in form; and the blander 
being such as no person acquainted with the rudiments of the Sam-- 
cf^t language could have committed. Other instances have been 
remarked, almost equally strong : as Parieshtii for Parieshit : cha- 
eravrariti for chacravarHk. Short vowels for long, and vice versa, in 
repeated instances; the dental for the palatal «; and numerous other 
errors of spelling; besides faults of grammar and style. 
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IX. A grant of Itond bg Jayachandka^IZ^?^ of Can^, 

It may be proper to notice further, in this place, the 
inscription of which mention was made at the beginning of 
this essay, ns having been decyphered by a PaAAit (Sek- 
vonu Taiv^nl) who communicated to me a copy of it, 
with the information, diat the original has been conveyed 
to England by the gentleman in whose possession it was 
seen by him. According to that copy, the genealc^ of 
the prince, who made the g^rant recorded in the inscrip* 
tions, is as follows : 

1. SbIpAla, a prince of the solar race. 

2. His son MahIciiandba. 

3. SbIchandba d6va, son of the last mentioned ; ac- 
quired, by his own streng^, the realnt. of Gadhipura or 
Cktnyiusuiga {Can^; visited Caii andlother holy places; 
and repeatedly gave away in alms, his weight in gold. 
He appeara to have been the first king, of Can^*, in this 
family. 

4. MadanafAla nkvA, son and successor of SbI- 

CHANDBA. 

6. GuTInda CHANDRA, son of MadanafAla. 

6. VijAYA CHANDRA DfivA, (thc Same with Jaya 
CHAND,) son of G6 vinda CHANDRA; IS Stated in the 
inscription as issuing his commands to all public officers, 
and to the inhabitants of Naguli assembled tA .Devapal- 
l^gtA'tanaf enjoining them to observe and obey his patent; 
which is recited as a grant of land to two Br&hmaAaSt con- 
ferred by him on the day of full moon in Magha 1220,* 
subsequently to bis inauguration as Yvvar&ja or desig- 
nated successor and assodate in the empire. The inscrip- 
tion concludes by quoting, from a Ptertida, four stanzas to 


* Corresponding to A.D. 1164. 
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deprecate the resumption of the grant : and by a signature 
importing ** this copper was engraved by JayapAla/* 

Without having seen the original, no opinion can be 
offered on the probable genuineness of this monument. 
But it will be observed, that the inscription is connstent 
with chronology; for Java chano, who is described in 
the Ayin Acberi,* as supreme monarch of India, having 
the seat of his empire at CaiUj^ is there mentioned as the 
ally of SHEHAnuuniN in the war with PrYt’kavIrAja 
or Pit’hAr A, about the year of the Htjra 568, or A. D. 
1192: twenty-eight years after the date of this grant. 

Remarks. 

A few observations on the general subject tmddlr conside- 
ration will terminate this essay. 

Most of the ancient monuments, which have been yet 
discovered, contain royal grants of land 7 framed, com- 
monly, in exact conformity to the rules delivered by Hindu 
writers who have treated of this subject, f That durable 
memorials have been lUuaUy framed to record other events 
or circumstances, there is no reason to suppose ; and this 
consideration is sufficient to explain the comparative fre- 
quency of monmnents which recite royal grants. It was 
the uiterest, too, of persons holding possession tmder such 
grants, to be careful in the preservation of the evidence of 
their right. But this circumstance, while it accounts for 
the greater frequency of monuments of this description, 
suggests a reason for particular caution in admitting their 
genuineness. Grants may have been forgiid in support of 
an occupant’s right, or of a claimant’s pndciisions. It will 


* Oi.AnwiN*8 Translation, vol. ii. 'p. 1 1 0. 

t Aa, Res., vnl. iii, p. 50. DiircM of Iliiulii liov. lol. ii. p. 273> 
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be, therefore, proper to bring a connderable portion of dis- 
trust and jealousy to the examination of any inscription on 
stone or metal, alleged to be ancient, and now possessed 
by persons who have any claims or pretensions under the 
grant which it contains. But no such cause of jealousy 
exists, where the monument in question fevomrs no one’s 
pretensions, and especially where it is acddentally dis- 
covered after being long buried. It is, indeed, possible, 
that such a monument, thoi^h now casually found, may 
have been oi%inally a forgery. But even, where that may 
be suspected, the historical uses of a monument fitbricated 
so much nearer to the times to which it assumes to belong,, 
will not be entirely superseded. The necessity of rendering 
the foi^^ grant credible, would compel a fabricator to 
adhere to history, and conform to established notions : 
and the tradition, which prevailed in his time, and by 
which he must be guided, would probably be so much 
nearer to the truth, as it was less remote from the period 
which it concerned. 

In the present state of researches into Indian antiqui- 
ties, the caution here suggested appears to be that which 
it is most requisite to observe. When a greater number 
of monuments shall have been examined and compared, 
more roles of criticism may be devised ; and vdll, at the 
same time, become particularly requisite, should the prac- 
tice arise of purchasing ancient monuments ; or of giving 
rewards for the discovery of tliem. At present no temp- 
tation exists for modem fabrications, and little caution is 
therefore necessary to avoid imposition. 



XI. 

Insceiptions upon Rocks in South Bihar.* 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Tol. i. p. 201 — 206.] 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, while ei^aged in statis- 
tical researches in the provinces subject to the government 
of Bengal, gave attention to the antiquities of the country, 
as to other scientific objects, which he had the opportunity 
of investigating. His reports, comprising the result of bis 
inquiries, are deposited in the Library and Museum of the 
East-India Company: and, at his instance, the Court of 
Directors have sanctioned a liberal communication of the 
information contained in them, to this Society. Among the 
antiquities collected by him, there are many fao-similes of 
inscriptions. I purpose submitting to the Society explana- 
tions of such among them as are interesting: and I now 
present the translation of one, which appears curious. 

It is an inscription upon a rock, denominated, from an 
idol delineated on it, TcarachunS, in the vicinity of Sahasram, 
in South Sih&r ; and contains the protest of a chieftain, 
named PratApa dhavala dAva, bearing the title of 
N&yaeay and that of Rigit of Japila, agmnst an usurpation 
of two villages by certsun Brakmahas in his neighbourhood, 
under colour of a grant, surreptitioudy obtained through 
corruption of his officers, ^m the Riga of Oadhinagcera 
or C&nyaeubja (Can^, who was the celebraied Vijaya 
CHANDRA. Its date is 1229 Samvatt corresponding to 
A.D. 1173. 


* Read at a public meeting of the Royal Aaiatic Society, Decem- 
ber 4, 1824. 
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In Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's collection, there are 
copies of two other inscriptions upon rocks, in the neigh- 
bourhood, exhibiting the name of the same chieftain, in 
conjunction with many of his kindred in tbe one; and 
followed by a long series of his successors in the other. I 
observe little else interesting in them, beudes the names 
and the dates. 

The site of the principal inscription is thus described by 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton. * In a narrow passage, 
which separates the northern end of tlie hills from the great 
mass, and through which the road leads from Sahasram to 
Rautasgtuir, is a place where Tarachandi is worshipped. 
The imi^e is carved on a ledge of rock ; and is so small, 
and so besmeared with oil and red lead, that I am not sure 
of its form. It seems, however, to represent a woman 
sitting on a man’s knee; but not in the form usual in 
Bihaff which is called Hara-gatiri. Adjacent to the 
image, a cavity in the rock has been enlarged by one or 
two pillars in front, supporting a roof, so as to form a shed, 
to which the priest, and a man who sells oflerings and 
refreshments for votaries and passengers, daily repair. A 
few persons assemble in the month of ^man. But the 
chief profit arises-from passengers; who are very numerous : 
and all wjio cah afford, give something. The priest is a 
Saanyasi. Above the shed, the Moslemans liave erected 
a small mosque, in order to show the triumph of the faith : 
but it is quite neglected. The image is usually attributed 
to the Ch6r6f:_ and many small hcajis between the place 
and Sahturam, are said to be ruins of buildings erected by 
the same people. But a long inscription, carved on the 
rock within the shed, refers toViJAVA chandba, sove- 
rmgn of Can^.* 

, That inscription was strangely misinterpreted by tlie 
PaiSJ^ attached to the survey on which Dr. Buchanan 
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Hamilton was engaged. The PaASita supposed the 
chieftain, PkatApa dhavala, to premise an intention of 
commemorating his descendants; and to proceed to the 
mention of Vijaya chandra, proprietor of Can^; and 
I^ATRUGHNA,sonoftheilfaA^r^a.* whence Dr. Hamilton 
inferred, that Vijaya chandra was son of PratApa 
OHAVALA. Dr. Hamilton observes, indeed, tliat others 
gave a totally different interpretation: considering it as 
* an advertisement from PbatApa diiavala, that he will 
not obey an order for giving up two villages, which, he 
alleges, had been procured by corruption from the officers 
of Vijaya chandra, king of Can6j* 

The oriental scholar, upon inspection of the fac-simile, 
will have no difficulty in perceiving that the latter was the 
right interpretation ; and it is, therefore, needless to pursue 
remarks which were built upon the PaAMta*s grossly 
erroneous translation. 

The style of the protest is singular ; and, on that ac- 
count alone, I should have thought it very deserving of 
notice. It serves, however, at the same time to show, that 
the paramount dominion of Canyacuhja extended to the 
mountains of South Bihar : and it presents an instance of 
the characteristic turbulence of Indimi feudatories. 

The second inscription, bearing the name of the same 
chieftain, Nayaca PbatApa dhavala nkvA, with the 
date 1219, (A.D. 1163) Saturday, 4th Jyaishi^ha badi, 
and underneath the name of his brother, the prince Tri- 
BHUVANA DHAVALA, the prinoe’s wife SuLHi, and another 
female S6mal1, and two sons LacshmyAditya and Pad- 
mAditya ; exhibits a rude figure of a goddess T6talA 
nfivi, attributed to the fiunily priest ViSw a RfiPA. On the 
other side of the figure are the names of five daughters, 
and, at the foot of it, rix sons of the N&yaca, These are 
VaRCU, ^ATRUOHNA, BIRABALA, SaHASA DHAVALA, 
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YAmi>cArtic£ya and §1ntayatna dAva. Boieaih 
are names of Cayeui^hMf YAjNYAnHARA, and VidyA- 
DHARA, sons of CvsvmahAra; the treasurer DAvarAja, 
and the door-keeper ipratibSo'a) Tisha la. 

The «te of this inscripljon is described by Dr. Bucha- 
nan Hamilton : * Where the Tutrahi, a branch of the 
Kvdvra river, falls down the hills of T%h^hu, is a holy 
place, sacred to the goddess T6talA. The recess, into 
which this stream falls, is about half a mile deep ; and ter- 
minates in a magnificent, abrupt rock, somewhat in the 
shape of a horseshoe, and from 180 to 250 feet high. In 
the centre is a deep pool, at all times filled with water, and 
which receives the stream, that fidls from a gap in this 
immense precipice. This gap maybe thirty feet wide; and 
the perpendicular height there, 180 feet. 

* The image is said to have been placed by the Cherbs, 
about eighteen centuries ago ; and, in fact, resembles one 
of the images very common in the works attributed to iliat 
people in Bihar. But this antiquity is by no means con- 
firmed by the inscription, the date of which is evidently in 
Samvat 1389, or A.D. 1332. 

* In another inscription it is said, that the femily priest of 
a neighbouring prince, PratApa dhavala, had, in A.D. 
ll58, made the image of the goddess: alluding evidently 
to a rude figure, carved on rock, and now totally neglected. 

* The image now worshipped is, as usual, a slab carved 
in relief, and represents a female with many arms, killing 
a man springing from the neck of a buffalo.* It is placed 
on the highest ledge of the slopmg part of the rock, imme- 
diately under the waterfall. From two to three hundred 
votaries, at different times in the month of ^&vaH, go to 
the place, to pray.’ 


* Itflgarrs MAiiiSHistiHA, vulg^. Bhamt6»ur, slain by BuAviNi. 
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The Hurd inscription is upon a rock at SandughatOf on 
the S6ne river, opporite to JapUa, which was the chieftun’s 
principality. The date asugned to Maha nripati (i. e. 
Mahar ^ d ) PratApa dhavala, besides the number of 
twenty-one years (apparently the duration of his re^, as 
chief of Japila)f is, in the Ikc-rimile, written 2219 S<m~ 
vat; but the first digit being dearly wrong, it must be cor* 
rected to 1219, or 1229 : most likdy the latter. No date 
is assigned to his predecessor Udaya ohavala ; nor to 
the line of his successors, beginning with Vicrama, who 
is perhaps the same with Varcu (the first among lus sons, 
named in the second inscription,) and who appears from 
the epithet of vyapin, * victorious,* to have been the 
reigning prince, when his name was here set down. The 
rest must have been subsequently, from time to time, 
added ; and the first among them is Sahasa dhavala, 
perhaps the fourth son of PratApa dhavala, mentioned 
in the second inscription. 

Above all this, there have been inscribed, at a much later 
period, other names, viz. * Mah&rdjd Nyunat rai or 
Nyunta VLkxA , who went to heaven {surapurot i. e. the 
city of the gods) in the year 1643 Samvat and * Maha- 
rya PratApa rAya, or PratApa rudra, who went to 
heaven in the year 1663 Samvat* 

In another part of the inscription, there occurs the name 
of Mah&T&j& MAnasinha, with the dates of 1662 and 
1663 Semtvat ,* and lower down, a string of three names, 
Mah&rigd Caj^sarAja, PratApa dhavala dAva, and 
Madana siMHA. Between the two last, there is inter- 
posed the date of 1624 Samvat, 

The name of PratApa appears then to have been of 
frequent recurrence. The family, which yet possesses the 
prin cipali ty of BUtnyOt the representative of which, when 
visited by Dr. Hamilton, was R&jd Bh6panAt*ha 
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bA, chumB deBcent from PratApa bhavala, chief of Jdr 
pUa. 

JapUa IB a laige estate south of Rautas {RdhitaiwaX 
ill the district of Ramaghar. But the territories of the 
ancient chieftain seem to have extended beyond its present 
limits, and to have reached the vicinity of Sahasram. 

These inscriptions have no other chronolc^cal value, 
but as they corroborate the date of one possessing more 
historical interest, noticed in the Researches of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (vol. ix. p. 441).* It records a grant of 
land, by the same Raj& of Canyacubja, Vijaya chan- 
DRA ; and, as usual, recites the names of his ancestors, 
tracing his genealogy through no less than six generations. 
The original was said to have been transmitted to Great 
Britain by'the late Sir John Murray M'Gregor ; but 
I am unable to say where it lias been dcposjted.f It 
would be an acceptable communication, as seiving to 
' authenticate the history of a prince among the most conspi- 
cuous in the annals of his country ; on which he indicted 
the same calamity which Count Julian did on Spain, by 
assisting a Musleman conquest of it, in revenge for the 


* [See page 286 of the present volame.] 

t It appears from an inscription (a grant on plates of copper) 
published, with a iranslstion, in the fifteenth volume of Asiatic Rc> 
aearehes (p. 447), that Javaohahdba was son of Visataoiiamora ; 
and that there has been a mistake in considering V uavaoiiamora 
and Jataoramo to be equivalent ShiMortt and Hindi appellations of 
the same individual. The error originated with the ptdUBt San v6bu 
Taivfioi, who communicated a copy of the inscription noticed in 
the nintii volume of the Asiatic Researches [m pages 2-10 and 286 of 
the present volume], as relative to JataorIiid, whom he identified 
(eqroneonsly, aa now appears) withyiJAVAORAMDaA. 

The series of princes who reigned tA Oddhipura or GdatfOca^Vi, 
aneeators of Javaorahdba, is now completely and accurately deter, 
mined; and the reading of the inscription in question oeasea to be a 
matter of any interest. 
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abduction of his dai^hter.* The analogy indeed is not 
quite complete ; for it was teduction of a daughter which 
Count Julian sought to revenge. 

Concerning the inscription at Tarachandi, of which a 
translation is here presented, it is to be remarked, that the 
denunciation or protest, which it records, is first expressed 
in verse,*!* ^d is then repeated in prose. This repetition 
has much assisted the decyphering of it, and the con'cction 
of some errors, either of the original, or of the copy. A 
few explanatory notes vrill be found annexed. 

Translation of the Inscription at Tarachundi. 

** PratApa bhavala, wholly divine {divd), possessor 
of happily risen and celebrated glory, addresses his own 
race. In these villages, .contiguous to CalahaAAi,% that 
contemptible ill copper§ [grant], which has been obtained 
by fraud and bribery, from the thievish slaves of the sove- 
reign of QadMnagearaJ^ by priests sprung from SuvaUuhalai% 
there is no ground of faith to be put therein by the people 
around. Not a bit of land, so much as a needle’s point 
might pierce, is theirs. 

** Samvat 1229. JyishAha badi 3d, Wednesday. 


* Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. L p. 147. 
t In two stanaas of F'atanta tilaca metre. 

i CatahoMi; written CalahaASi, with a long vowel, in the prose 
pan^hrase. 

i The text exhibits, in two places, cut&rdon : which, I conjecture, 
should be eu-tamra, from cu, ill, and t&mm, copper ; alluding to a 
grant inscribed, as usual, upon copper. There may be an allusion to 
CutSnAot the name of a district in that vicinity. 

II Oddhiaagmra, the same with Oddhijmra, is ideatifled with 
enhfot — See As. Res., vol. ix. p. 4il, [p. 286 of the present volume.] 
f StUMUuhahi written Swaduhan^ in the prose paraphrase; it 
appears to be the designation of the RnfAfnador, who had obtidned 
the grant of land in question. 
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" The feet of the soverragn of Ja^pUnt the great cluef* 
tain, the fortunate PbatApa dhatala dAta, dedaire the 
truth to his sons, grandsons, and other descendants sprang 
of his race : this ill copper fgrant] of the villages of CaHor 
ha/ASi and Badayit&f obtained by fraud and bribery, from 
the thievish slaves of the fortunate Vuata chandba, 
the king, sovereigpe of C&nyeteubjat by SwaUuhanSya 
folks : no feith is to be put therein. Those priests are 
every way libertines. Not so much land, as might be 
pierced by a needle’s point, is thdrs. Knowing this, you 
will take the share of produce and other dues; or 
destrr^. 

** [Signature] of the great RigapvOra (king^s son), 
the fmtunate Satbughna.** 



XII. 


Oh Three Grants of Land, inscribed on Coppeff found 
at UjjAYANi, and presented hy Major James Tod to 
the Royal Asiatic Society.* * 

[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p. 230—239, and 462—466.] 

The translatioiis, which accompanied the Sansent in- 
scriptions <m copper, presented to the Sodetyhy MaJorToo, 
having been made through the medium of an interpreter, 1 
have thought it right to re-eRaimne the originals, at the 
same time that I undertook the decyphering of a third 
inscription, Ukewise presented by Major Tod, but unac- 
companied by a translation. 

Neither of the three inscriptions in question is comjdete. 
They had originally consisted of a pair of plates in each 
iimtnnoft : as is evident, both from the contents, and from 
the very appearance ; for they exhibit holes, through which 
rings were no doubt passed to hold the plates together. In 
<me instance, it is the last of the pair, which has been pre- 
served. In the two others, the first of eadi rema ins , and 
the last has been lost. Rnougb, however, subsists, in these 
fiagments of inscriptions, to render them useful historical 
documents ; as is amply shown in the very interesting com- 
ments on t he*** yrhich Miyor Tod has c om mu n ica t ed. 

1 now lay befine the Sodety a transcript of the contents 
each plate, as read me; and co|m, fiuHrimilc, of the 
originals. My own translations follow ; and notes srill be 
finnid annexed. 

• Bead at apublie meetiiif of the Royal Asiatic Swastj, Deceas- 

bar 4, 1824. 
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On coUatmg the fao-simile widi the transcript, the 
learned reader will observe that errors (for engravers are 
not less apt, thui ordinary copyists, to conunit blunders) 
have been in several places corrected. Where the mistake 
iuid requisite correction seem quite obvious, I have in 
general thought it needless to add a remark. But, 
wherever it has appeared necessary to give a reason for 
an emendation, an explanatory note is subjoined. 

All these inscriptions are grants of ^^nd, recorded upon 
copper, conformably with the usage of the Hindus, and 
the direction of the law,^which enjoins,'^at such grants 
should dther be written upon rilk, or inscribed upon copper.* 

One of these grants or patents, records a donation of 
land m&de by the reigning sovereign of DJtarUf on the 
anniversary of the death of his father and predecessor, in 
1191 of the Samvat era ; confirmed by the prince his son, 
at the time of an eclipse of the moon, in Havana 1200 
Samoait. It appears from calculation that a lunar eclipse 
did occur at the time; our. on the 16th of July A. D. 1144, 
about fTm. apparent time, at V^ayam. 

This date, so authenticated, becomes a fixed point, 
whence the period, in which the' dynasty of soverdgns of 
2>Aira flotaiished, may be satisfitetorily computed. The 
series of four princes, whose names are found in these patents, 
two- of them anterior to A.D. 1134 (1190<8SiiiRoat), and 
ttro'of theti^ subsequent to that date, (for the anniversary 
of Nara va'rma’s funeral rites in 1191, determines his 
demise in 1190 Samoatj) may be taken to extend from the 
latter. pert of the eleventh century of the Christian era to 
near the dose of the twelfth. It is carried retrospectively, 
through a line of thxea^more princes, to Sindhu, grand- 
fodier of Bh6ja^, by the marble at Miidhucara ghar, 
. and other evidence; as diown by. Major Tod. 

' '* .pigsstaf Hindu Law, v<il.ii.p.878> As. Res., vol. ii. p. 50. 
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The earliest of the three patents inscribed upon copper, 
which were procured by Major Tod at Ujjayanif bears the 
date of 3d M&gha sudi 1192 Samvat, answering to January 
A.D. 1137. It has the signature of Yas6varma DhvA, 
who, in the preceding year, 1191 Samvat, had made a 
donation of land on the anniversary of the demise of his 
father Nara varma. nivA, which was confirmed (appa- 
rently in YAiSfivARMA’s life-time), by his squ LacshmI 
VARMA DfivA, in 1200 Samvat: as above noticed. The 
latest of the three grants is by his successor Java varma 
DhvA, and being incomplete, exhibits no date. Both these 
patents agree in deducii^ the line of succession fh>m Uda- 
yAditya deva, predecessor of Nara varma. There is 
consequently this series perfectly authenticated : 

UdayAditya d£va • 

I 

Nara varma ohvA 

I 

YasOvarma dAva 

.Iaya varma deva. LacsiimI varma UhvA. 


No. I. 

A Grant of Land inscribed on Q^per, found at L^ayani.* 

’ft n 3prl% 

t T trr ^ T 


*-8c« Plate iv. 
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rcfgvi l !Tl 

JT^TTranf^rosT '4<*)’«rT ?ft 
^m^igwnfiwrKfTT^JiWsnl^- 
Ti3r ?ft ^ »n^TgMrw 

^T»r » r (c r? : T ^ifir o si Ti^ ^ eic ?t 
il!lJl<4w!i'<*i| MKItS^W WWWWWt^fT^R'- 
fvPTrnHjr^istrs^^^HiTT f^TTSfinfr 

?ft ?!5Jfr Tl ?ft *1^ JK^- 

^isr03^ ?ft TTSTSOT^mtit gTT^Toft 
5r332T?w ^^rg«TT^ Fwif^ 
ssFroi^prmt: tpnjl^ql^ 'TfftCT si- 

f^n Jjsrr 8 fi »rsr a? T n^KMiRncrar 
«ft ’fr 1 %rw ^- 

fiy<<igR.'3 rg « f i Mjiw » r g t^ i; i 3 i ^ft 


fJlsjWwJRlWI >PI«fSiT irqTsft . 

f?T®2n?Rr >TPi^ 3r^ 
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cU fW: qUR^mrRfTT ^ 

^^sri ^5VT- 

f?[tR3pTnufiJnY»rg^ i 


ti 3rl3. 

q^TFrft ^TFT »1TfT3pfmw 

iTT^rsT Ji if !g<w f^rg^^iJT 3tT- 


cifuKii-MW sRtln?’ m«riir 
sr^ ?ft *r1%T^^TPr^ Bft f^- 
"*t«iMgri 3n«rufiRR ^ vpnn^ra' -iMR. 
l ^f^rl ^33^ >n*r 3«l<<ui«« JTPft ^Pfu- 

uitr^si iK5ft \ 

UH^KU^^ gR: M^<TPri ^i*r 

*tm v(*i>q i wiP r8 

CNt >n*ft S C^c f iq i az ft UIU%*T 

rt<.*t4Wi*r*i1f’?«fiRf Mgr^^wRi^ 

%5N*n .>u- 
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^n>n**r ^ fRgiRTO^ ^ 
>iiw<su3i<.*3>'<;fit Hif^JiMfrifirs ysSRiT- 

gwr Tr3tf5T:^PiTrt^: \ JRJT ?n*r 
jfPrsror rG*r «Ki 'R^Pi; ti 
m**TT 5?t ^ 1 

for Rg. i ? T srPTN fiPf! n 

^ Tm8::t 

[go 

Om ! Well be it ! Auspicious victory and elevation.i 

Victorious is he, whose hair is tl^e etherial expanse; < 
who, Ibr creation, supports with his head that lunar line ^ 
which is a type of the germ in the seed of the imiverse. 

May the matted locks of love’s foe,^ reddened by the 
lightning’s ring that flashes at the period of the world’s end, 
spread for you nightless*'' prosperity. 

The great prince,^ resplendent with the decoration of 

' Both this and the following inscription begin alike, and contain 
several other parallel passages. There are gross errors in both ; but 
one has helped to correct the other. 

^ V YOMAcf^AA, a title'of Siva, whose hair is the atmosphere. 

^ The crescent, which is Siva^s crest. 

^ Sbiarahati, atitle of Siva. He is represented with his hairclot- 
ted and matted in a long braid rolled round his head, in the manner in 
which ascetics wear their’s. Hair in that state has a tawny hue. 

* Nightless, endless: eternal. 

^•Mafiannutira : a royal youth, a young prince. 
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five great titles, ? with which he tlioroughly and excellently 
embued and possessed, the fortunate Lacs^mI vakma 
u£va, son^of his Majesty,* the great king, sovereign, and 
supreme lord, the fortunate Yas6 varma okvA, son of 
Nara varma Dk'*A, son of UdayIditya nkvA, ac- 
quaints the PaiiacUa^ and people, Br&hmaAtu and others, 
inhabiting BaSSiuda groma,*^ d^pondant on and 

Ufkamsiaca gr&ma?^ appertaimng to T6pUi-wvarAarpr&- 
s6duMt^^ both situated in the twelve great districts** held 
by royal patent ; be it known unto you : Whereas, at the 
fortunate the great king, sovereign, supreme lord, 

the fortunate YaS6 varma nkvA, upon the anniversary** 
of the great king, the fortunate Nara varma nkvA, which 


^ I am not entirely confident of the meaning of thu pas^e. 

• P6d6nudhydii^ an ordinary periphrasis for son and successor : 

literally, whose feet are meditated, t. e. revered, by ” 

* The additions are those nsually borne by sovereign princes among 
the Hindus. BMtt&raca answers to the title of majesty. Adhiraja 
is a sovereign or superior prince. £ri, signifying fortunate or auspi- 
cious, is prefixed to every name. 

V&rmm is the customary designation of a R&japuira\ as Sarmm 
is of a Brdhmafy. The term enters into composition in the names 
of muiy of this fiunily. 

Jf Madia is probably the BaWM of the modems. The term 
occurs agidn lower down ; and also in the next grant (N o. 2). 

Pronounce fiorariMf^rdm. Sar^aa/fA appears to be the district, or 
province, in which it is situated. 

” Perhaps Ughavan rather than Vfhavan. 

1* This seems to be the name of a district. 

An apanage, comprising tweb e great districts. MahAAw6daSaea^ 
fnoMala seems to have been held by this prince, under a royid grant 
from his father. He did not become his successor : for Java yabma is, 
in another inscription, named immediately after YAi6 yabma; and 
was reigning sovereign. 

1* wasihe capital of this dynasty. 

1* Auniversary of the death. It appears, therefore, that Naba 
vABMA died in 1190 Samvai. 
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took place on the 8th of CSrtiea sitdi, years eleven hun- 
dred and ninety-one dapsed since Vicbama, having bathed 
with waters of hdy {daces, having satisfied gods, saints, 
men and ancestors with oblations,^? having worshipped the 
holy BHAwANiPATT,** having sacrificed to fire oflferings of 
iamf, sacrificial grass, sesamnm and bcsled rice,*^ having 
presented an arghycf^ to the sun, having thrice perambu- 
lated CapU&t^ seeing the vanity of the world, deeming life 
,a tremulous drop of water on the leaf of a lotus, and reck- 
oning wealth despicable : — As it is said : 

** This sovereignty of the earth totters with the stormy 
blast the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an in- 
stant ; the breath of man is like a drop on the tip of a blade 
of grass : virtue is the greatest friend in the journey of the 
other world. — 

** Considering this, did grant by patent, preceded by gift 
of water,-’ for as long as the sun and moon shall endure. 


The allusion is to the fire great sacraments, which a Hindu is 
bound to perform. — See Menu, iii, 67* 

'* BhawInIpati is a title of $i 7A, husband of BhawInI. In the 
following inscription, the name again occurs in a similar manner, with 
the further designation of VarIvaba guru. 

'* The dhuU, or burnt oflTering; consisting of boiled rice, with tila 
(Sesamum orientale), ctihi (Poa cynosuroides), and iami (Adenanthera 
or Prosopis aculeata). 

** An arghga is a libation or oblation, in a conch, or vessel of a 
particular form, approaching to that of a boat.— As. Res., vol. vii. 
p.291. 

** Cflgsifii probably is fire, personified in a female goddess. 

^Athra is a cloud; and vita, wind: whence udIdMro, a windy 
cloud. Or dthra may signify the etheiial fluid (dcdfa). The stansa 
is repeated in the next inscription. 

** A requisite formality in a donationof land.— See Digest of Hinda 
Law, vol. ii. p. 276 . Treatises on Law of Inheritance, p. 258: 
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unto the the fortunate Vana pAla,^«* son of 

the fortunate ViSwarOpa, grandson of the fortunate Ma- 
HiRA^ swAmi, a venerable Br&hmana of CarMAa in the 
south, who studies two vedcuP^ and appertains to the Ahoor 
l&yand^ sprung from the race of BhAradwAja,^ 

and tracing a triple line of descent, Bh&radwajat Ang^- 
reuat and Vhrhaspaiya,^ settled at Adrelavaddhaveair- 
g^hana,^ the aforesaid BaAauda grama and UfhavaAaca 
gr&ma, with their trees, fields and habitations, together 

^ Erroneously written Avast* hica in the text. Its derivation is 
from dvasat*hat a house : and it bears reference to the householder’s 
consecrated fire (g&rhapatya), Hrlayitdha, author of the Brdhmafia 
sarvastoa^ has, in the epigraph of his work, the title of Avasafhica 
maha dharmddhyacsha. 

On a reperusal of the grant No. 1, it appears pyibabje that the 
grantee’s name was DhanapIla instead of VanapIla. Throughout 
the inscription, the letter V* foi* the most part the appearance of ^ 

the detached stroke ^ being defaced : and DhanapJila is doubtless 
the more ordinary name. 

^ This probably should he MUUra^ which is a name of the sun. 

^ DwividiB one who studies two vedas: as Trivid^ one who studies 
three. 

^The text exhibits Aildyana; doubtless tor AiwaldyanOf by which 
name one of the s6c*hds of the vida is distinguished. ASwalIyana 
is author of a collection of aphorisms on religious rites (Cdlpa sikira)* 

descent from an ancient sage {Rtshi)y whence the family 
name is derived. There are four such great families of Brdhmadas ; 
comprehending numerous divisions. 

* Pravara, lineage traced to more of the ancient sages. The dis- 
tinction between y(dra and pravara is not very clear. MIohava on 
ihe^Mkndnsdf 2, 1, 9, names these very three families as constituting 
SiyUra : and gives it as an example of pravara* 

^ This, which seems to be the name of a country, is differently 
written in the next inscription. Perhaps it may be a branch of the 
Sf^irOf or famOy, from which the donatory derived his descent 

^ JUSf&i, signifies field ; and abode. The passage may admit 
a diflerent interpretation. 
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RRth ludden treasure, and deposits, and adorned with ponds, 
wells and lakes. 

" On the 16th of ^riteoAa tudi in the year 1200, at the 
.. time of an eclipse of the moon,-''^ for our father's welfitre, 
-^e have again granted those two villages by patent with 
the previous of water; therefore all inhabitants of 
both vilifies, as well the Pa^acUa and other people, ^ 
husbandmen, being strictly observant of his commands, 

. must pay unto him all dues as they arise, tax, money-ren^ 
share of produce,” and the rest. 

" Conridering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes, sprung of our race, and others, should 
respect and maintain this virtuous donation accordingly.” 

** By many kings, Saoara as well as others, the earth 
has been possessed. Whose-soever has been the land, bis 
has then been the fruit.” 

** He, who resumes land, wheOier given by himself, or 
granted others, is regenerated a worm in (ndure, for 
60,000 years.” 

JUdla, implies, (as 1 learn firom Mi^ Ton), according to tho ao- 
ceptai^ of the country, land not artificially irrigated, hat watered 
only ljy.rain and dew. 

” An edipse of the moon ^^pears, firom calculation, to have taken 
place at the time here assigned to it: viz. 16th July 1144; as in the 
preceding year, S8th July 1143. — Art dt vfr^ler ie$ sol. L 

p.73. 

” EBnAjia, gold: rent in money. 

hi another place, •haapofinodiiee,i«nt 

in kind. / ' 

” This stanaa, a litde varied, resnrs in dm third gr^t (No. 3). *' 

” This also recurs in the same (No. 3); and is likewise found in a. 
grant translated hy Sir William Jombs>-As. Res., toL L p.36fi, 
st 1. 

- ■” A-quotation.— See* Digest of Hindu Law,' voL ii.'p.i81, and As.. 
Res., Tol. ii. p. 63. Also, voL i. p. 366; and vol. tUL p. 419. 
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“RAmabhadba agamand again exhorts all these future 

rulers of the earth : this universal bridge of virtue 

(The remainder, upon another jAste, is wanting.) 


No. 2. 

A Grant oj Jjondt inscribed an Copper^ found at 
UjlfayanL* 

3ff wfIfT ?ft Ti _3raf% 

?r: 

f5trTBT%3T 3PI^t3ri^Tl^t^'tl 

*hc^l«IMf5|SU 3|?1; \ qS?<7T- 

n ift ^ - 

^wraT^nfi;tn?r *r^ro3iT- 

finrsT ’ft 

gUflrT ’TT- 

ift 'n?r 


^ The remaiDder of the stanza (which may he easily supplied from 
the other inscriptions: see the next grant; and As. Res.^ vol. i. p. 366, 
St. 3, and toI. Hi. p. 53; and vol. viii. p. 419) was protmbly followed in 
the second plate, by further quotations, deprecating the resumption of 
the gift by future sovereigns: and to .which was subjoined the sign 
manual, with the names of attesting officers; as in thq accompanying 
grant by Ya56 VARMA (No. 3). 

The bridge of virtue, which sfgnidcs ** the maxim df duty,*’ bean 
an allusion to RIma’s bridge, to cross the sea to Zoned. 

* See Plate v. 
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> rgiv«B *i^iTrjtTfVtr3r ift 

*nch'T*^^'rTKig«n«T ’7T*T >Tfn3i W- 

JTta^fOn^ ^PTffT TT 5 ig f6tK STTNoh^’- 
<l»Mrdf5|*^lRr SJ^PKI^ ^- 

vGRsr^g jmr 1 -^scyO ^wr- 

«4l(^^<«Tr5T: Pn?TT <1 <W <■>]<? 

wipers? ^BTKWWlTrli "Sfr 
fwrf^\ ^Trmrf^*ffii<' ^■gvrrf^mtJr- 
iimrwmvft \ Miuii(<j . 

U || 4<j|<Af4^gJ TI ®KTWT WT M T hC^ 

n ww?ri<«r<?:(Ti'tm icwki - 
f « r mf%4 \ iTT^r ^ 'rgmms 

’Tt'1i5W;Tl tf?r3PI^f%si»<Tt^WTOT- 

^NilT TTSrasr^ 

PiPliiTdw >nwB — ^ 

** Om ! Well be it ! Auspicious Fictory and elendion ! 
^^Yirtuons is he, whose hair is the etheiial expanse; 
who> for creation, supports widi his head that luhar line 
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which is a type of the germ contained in the seed of the 
universe. 

May the matted locks of love’s foe, reddened by the 
lightning’s ring, that flashes at the period of the worlds’ 
end, spread for you nightless prosperity.* 

** From his abode at the auspicious Bardliamampuru, 
his Majesty, the great king, sovermgn, and supreme lord, 
the fortunate Java varma nkvA, whom victory attends, 
son of Ykib VARMA nkvA, son of Nara varma 
n^vA, sou of UdayAditta dAva, acquaints all king’s 
officers, BrahmaAas and others, and the PaeUeuMa and 
people, &c. inhabiting the village of M(iyam6^aca which 
appertains to the thirty-ux villages of VeAa:^ Be it known 
unto you : Whereas we, sojournii^ at Chandraptaif having 
bathed, having worshipped the holy, beneficent and ado- 
rable BhawAnIpati ; — 

Considering the world’s vanity : 
for 

Tliis sovereignty of the earth totters with the stormy 
blast; the enjoyment of a realm is sweet but for an in- 
stant ; the breatli of man is like a drop of water on die 
tip of a blade of grass: virtue is the greatest firiend in the 
journey of the other world. — 

** Having gained prosperity, which is the receptacle of the 
skips and bounds ' of a revolving world, whoever give not 
donations, repentance is their chief reward. — 

" Reflecting on die peridiable nature of the world, piefer- 


* These tero staDsas occur abo in the preceding inscription. 

* ; fliirtj^euc riiiagea of f’sta.* for it 
should probably be read e'Mtaea (which aignifiea a village) inatoad of 
c’AMnw. 

* P'a lg 6gra -dh&rA~d M r^: an alluaion ia probably intended to Dhtri 
the aeat of government of this dynasty. Ftlpt signiflee a leap; and . 
dfofm, a:hi»M’s pace: 
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ring unseen (spiritual) fruit, [do grant] to be fully pos- 
sessed, so loi^ as moon and sun, sea and earth, endure 

[unto sprung from the race] of BhAradwAja^ 

settled at Adriya Iambi damri st*hanaf silcnted 

within the southern region, at Rcya brahma ptai ” 

(The remainder, inscribed on a separate plate, is wanting.) 

No. 3. 

A grant of Landinaertb^ on Copper ^ found at C^ayani.* 

i f - 

?i«ur*iim - 

jrPT 3»Rr3Fr ipart 

HMW A*4(\ 

^ ^ j-uiMCMWWqi 
JTRT^g ^pRrfrT jft^ 

'gror- 


* The gnmtee was either the ssme penon, or one of the same 
frmQy, as in the preceding grant; for the deaignationa are identical, 
«o frr as this reaches. 

* See plate vi. 
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% fltynJIOiW ^^*WT- 

S!r^C*3|<nj 

?j5jt-jnrg*FfprjTira!ftsig\ 3 ^ti 

qm wfit: H5TOf^: t 

ftHT Qi^q n sn®ft5 

<fii f ^ H<i 

fH*4'l'N(-!J PH MfS*) iPl iPl # SIR lEtiq: 

ti ^ w tq.<^5wq<i - 

^Ttfe r m ^ ’TT^ntT: 

MflM i g ;^ ^ n H^I T ^fl F iT Tf ^^ ; mfS? - 

q??» \ wrF^t4 

^ H^:T> 

3^: wSMT ?Cm 

^iwm: Ilf:? yOf^n 

pft «n*rsT wtPt ?ft - 

*lWn»T TI3iqY ?ft nqrpr: n 

*r5T pft: T» 
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•T 


srfvti 



sft: Tl 


(The beginning, inscribed upon another plate, is wanting). 

In respect of tw^o portions ^ of Brahmana's allowance, 
by exchange for two portions allotted to the attendant of 
the temple and the reader, to be held as assigned for the 
anniversary of the auspicious M6mala D£:vi and in 
respect of seventeen nivartanas^ of land, with eleven 
ploughs of land, assigned to both persons in a partition 
of Vtcarica grama ; ^ the whole of the aforesaid little Vainr 
ganapadra gramaj also a moiety of Viccarica grama 
within the proper bounds, extending to the grass and pas- 
ture, with trees, fields and habitations, with money-rent, 
and share of produce, with superior taxes, and including 
all dues ; for increase of merit and fame of my mother, of 
my father, and of myself, are granted by patent, with the 


‘ For want of the first plate of this patent, the beginning of the 
second is very obscure ; und, perhaps, not rightly intelligible, without 
divining what has gone before. I have endeavoured to make sense 
of it, but am far from confident of having succeeded. 

< M6mala ofivf was not improbably the name of Ya^ vahma’s 
mother; and the anniversary is that of her obsequies: as in the pre- 
ceding patent for a grant on the anniversary of the obsequies of 
Y a66 varma’s father. £lse it may be the annual festival of an idol 
of that name. 

^ Nivafiana is a land-measure containing 400 square poles of ten 
cubits each, according to the LiUvaJtu See Algebra of the Hindus. 

^ The name is written FUsarica yrama in one place ; and V%ccaTic6, 
^ama in another. 

Major Tod observes that the ancient name of Burh6npuTa is Can- 
grama. 
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previous gift of water. Aware of this, and obedient to 
his commands, they must pay all due share of produce, 
taxes, money-rent, &c. to them both. 

** Considering the fruit of this meritorious act as common, 
future princes, sprung of our race, and others, should res- 
pect and maintain this virtuous donation, as by us given. 

** And it is said, — By many Kings, Sagara as well as 
others, the earth has been possessed. Whos&^K)ever has 
been the land, his has then been the fruit. 

** The gifts, which have been here granted by former 
princes, producing virtue, wealth, and fame, are unsullied 
reflections. What honest man would resume them ? 

“ This donation ought to be approved by those who exem- 
plify the hereditary liberality of our race, and by others. 
The flash of lightning from LacshmI swoln with the rain- 
drop,^ is gift; and the fruit is preservation of another’s 
fame. 

** RImabhadra again and againexhorts all those future 
rulers of the earth : this universal bridge of virtue for 
princes is to be preserved by you from time to time. 

** Considering therefore prosperity to be a quivering drop 
of water on the leaf of a lotus; and the life of man is such; 
and all this is many ways^ exemplified ; men therefore 
should not abridge the fame of others. 

Samvat 1192, 3d of Magha hadi (dark half) ; witness 


* I have here hazarded a conjectural emendation; being unable to 
make sense of the text, as it stands. Perhaps the transcriber had 
erroneously written tundald for tundild; and the engraver, by mistake, 
transformed it into the unmeaning vandald, which the text exhibits. 
LacshmI is here characterized as a thunder-cloud pregnant with fer- 
tilizing rain. 

6 Chanudhd, in the text, is an evident mistake; it should un- 
doubtedly be bahudhd. Several other gross errors in this inscription 
have been corrected;- too obviously necessary to rc<]uirc special 
notice : as a short vowel for a long one, and vice versd. 
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the venerable purShita, VAmana ; the venerable mtamff 
PuBvSHoTTAMA ; the prime minister and king's son, D£- 
VADHABA ; and others. 

** Auspidousness and great prosperity. 

R. 

*'This is the sign manual of the fortunate Ya$6vabma 
nkvA.” 

AdAi^ §ri. 



XIII. 


On Inscriptions at Templa of the Jaina Sect in 
SovTH BihIr.* 

[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p. 520—523.] 


As connected with the subject of an essay on the ^rlaoacs 
or JaituUf^ read at a former meeting, I lay before the 
Sodety cojms of inscriptions found by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton in South JBihar. Though not ancient, they 
may be conudeied to be of some importance, as confirm- 
ing the prevalence of a Jaina tradition relative to the site 
of the spot where the last of the Jinas terminated his 
earthly existence, and as identifying the first of his disci- 
ples with Gautama, whose death and apotheosis took 
place, according to current belief, in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

In the Calpa s&tra and in other books of the Jainas, 
the first of M ahIvIra’s disciples is mentumed under the 
name of Indra BHfiTi ^ but, in the inscription, underth^t 
of Gautama swAm!. The names of the other ten pre- 
cisely agree : whence it is to be concluded, the Gautama, 
first of one list, is the same vnth Indra bh^ti, first of 
the other. 

It is certainly probable, as remarked by Dr. Hamilton 
and Major Drlamainx, that the Gautama of the Jainas 
and of the JBanddhas is the same personage : and this 

* Read at a Fablie Meeting of the Royal Asiatie Society, Novem- 
ber 18th, 1826. 

t By Miyor Jamm Bblamaimb. Traaaactiona of the Royal Asiatie 
Society, voi. i. p. 413—438. 
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leads to the fiirdier surmise, tiiat both these sects are 
branches of one stodc. According to die Jabm, only one 
of MAHJLyiRA’s eleven disciples left spuritual successors; 
that is, the entire succession of Jaina priests is derived 
from one individual, Scdharma swAmI. Two mily out 
of eleven survived MahAvIra, viz. Indrabh^ti and 
SuDHARMA :* the first, identified with Gautama swAm!, 
has no spiritual successors in the Jaina sect. The proper 
inference seems to be, that the followers of this surviving 
disciple are not of the sect of Jinat rather than that there 
have been none. Gautama’s followers constitute the 
sect of Sauddha, with tenets in many respects analogous 
to those of the JainaSf or followers of Sudharma, but 
with a mythology or fabulous history of deified saints 
quite different. Both have adopted die Hindu Pantheon, 
or assemblage of subordinate deities; both disclaim the 
authority of the v6das ; and both elevate their preeminent 
saints to divine supremacy. 

In a short essay on their philosophical opinions, which 
vrill be likewise submitted to the Society, it will be shown 
that a considerable difference of doctrine subsists on various 
points ; but hardly more between the two sects, than be- 
tween the divers branches of the single sect of Bcaiddha. 

It deserves remark, that the Baxtddhat and the Jainas 
agree in placing within the limits of the same province. 
South Bih&r, and its immediate vicinity, the locality of 
the death and apotheoris of the last Buddha, as of the 
last Jina, and of his predecessor and bis eldest and fa- 
vourite disciple. Both religions have preserved for their 
sacred language the same dialect, the P&H or Pr&cnt, 
dosely resembling the Magadhi or vernacular tongue of 
Magadha (South Bihhr). Between those dialects (P&li 


* Pago 216 of the iirescnt volamct 
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and PriusAi) there is bat a shade of difference,* and they 
are often confininded under a single name. 

The traditional dironology of the two sects assigns nearly 
the same period to their Gautama respectively : for, 
accordii^ to the BauddhaSf the apotheosis of Gautama 
BUDDHA took place 543 years before the beginning of the 
Christian era ; and according to the Jainaa, the apotheosis 
ofMAHiviRA, Gautama sw A mI’s teacher, was somewhat 
earlier, trisr. about 600 yesurs before the Christian era. 
The lapse of little more than half a century is scarcely too 
great for the interval between the deatli of a preceptor and 
of his pupil ; or not so much too great as to amount to 
anachronism. 

Without relying much upon a rimilarity of name, it may 
yet not be fordgn to remark, that the .B«ddAa,*who pre- 
ceded Gautama buddha, was CAsyapa : and that 
MahAvIra, the preceptor of Gautama swAmI, was of 
the race of CaIyapa. 

I take PARfiwANAT’HA to have been the founder of the 
sect of Jainas, which was confirmed and thoroughly esta- 
blished by MahAyIra 'and his disciple Sudhabma ; by 
whom, and by hie followers, both MahAvIra and his pre- 
decessor PArSwanAt’ha have been venerated as deified 
saints (iJinas), and are so vvorehipped by the sect to this day. 

A schism, however, seems to have taken place, afier 
MahAvIra, whose elder disciple, Indra bh^ti, also 
named Gautama swAmI, was by some of his followers 
raised to the rank of a deified saint, under the synonymous 
des^nation of Buddha; (for Jina and Buddha bear the 
same meaning, according to both Buddhists and Jainaa). 
The preceding Buddha, acceding to this branch of the 
sect, wfui CAIyapa, who is not improbably the same wifti 

* BuRHour et Lamrn, EutUntrlir 
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^rama/Aa VARDHAHiLMA MahJIvIra, son (bom of the 
wife) of SiddhArt’ha, a SAryavanii prince of the Ca- 
iyapa race. 

- It is to be observed, without, however, attaching much 
w^ht to this Coinddence, that the name of SiddhArt*ba 
is common to MahAvIra’s father and to Gautama 
BUDDHA, whom I suppose to be the same with the Jina’s 
disdple, Gautama swAmI. 

The appellative Gautama is unquestionably a patronymic 
(derived from G6tama), however I^Acya sinha may have 
come by it, whether as descendant of that lineage, nearer 
or remoter, or for whatever other cause. His predecessor 
among Buddhas is, in like manner, designated by a patro> 
nymic as above noticed, tnz. CAIyapa. 

The name of Gautama occurs also as an appellative in 
oilier instances besides that of the sixth Buddha^ or of the 
twenty-fourth Jiuals eldest disdple. One of the legislators 
of the Hindus is Gautama, whose aphorisms of law are 
extant.* 

The gentile name of the last Buddha has prevailed in 
China and Japan, where he is best known under the desig- 
nation of SAcya. His appellation of Gautama remains 
cunent in countries bordering upon India. 

Inscription at NAxuAUR.t 

iiu Yo ftigsr 

7o fRgsT 3"o Riiur sja 

fp*rTcn Yo nur >ntr ?o - - ^ 

* Preface to two Treatises on the Hindu Lsiw of Inheritance, p. z. 
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jflrPT WTftiTO ^TBT ^ 

WWiH < ’ft ’ft ftpT 

TTsr ^ y *r - - 

H T> 

" In the year 1686 Samvatf on the 15th day of VidkSu^h^ 
mdif the lotus cS Gautama swImI’s feet was here pku:ed 
by NiBA.L6 mother of f'ha. (tfhac(!*;r\ SanorAma o6- 
VARDHANA DASA, S <»1 of ^ha. TuLAst dAsA> SOn of 
3f%a. Vimala dAsa, of the race of Ch&parb, and lineage 
oflBharata CAacrooord’s] prime v ouncillor: the fortunate 
Jina-rAja s6ri, the venerable guide of the great Ohor 
ratcara tribe, being present.” 

The same pious family, which is here recorded for erect- 
ing, or more probably restoring, the representation of 
Gautama swAmI’b feet at Nakhaur, is in like manner 
commemorated by three inscriptions, bearing date six yem 
later (piz. 1692 Samvat),* for the like pious office of 
erecting images of the feet of MahAvIra and of his eleven 
disciples, at PawSqmri, which, or its vicinity, is in those 
inscriptions stated to be the rite of that taint’s extinction 
{nin&Aai or translation to bliss. 

The same names recur, with tiiose of many other persons, 
inhabitants (as this family was) of the town of Bih&Tf 
where a nupierous congregation of Jcanas seems to have 
then dwelt ; and with the same additions and designations 
more fully set forth : whence it appears, that the derigna- 
tion of " descendant pf a prime councillor” bears reference 
to a supposed descent from the prime minister of the 
universal ex. paramount sover^n, Bharata, son of the 
first Jhui RYshabba. 

* TIm lanEWt of thoM iweriptiom dsbim lUnwiM the nigaing 
Emperor, 8 bXh JbbIk. 
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SaKobAma and OOvarohana, here joined u an ap- 
pdlation of one person, are in those insertpdons separated 
as names of two brothers, sons of Tolas! dAsa and hk 
wife NinALd. In other respects, the inscriptions confirm 
and explain each other.* 

* Goj^es of those at Pdtedpini were not taken in fae-simile, but 
are merely transcripts. 


On the Indian and Arabian Divisions of the 
Zodiac. 


fFroiii the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 323—376. Calcutta, 1807- 

4to.] 


The reseaidies, of which the result is here laid before 
the Asiatic Society, were undertaken for the purpose of 
ascertaining correctly the particular stars, which give names 
to the Indian divisions of the zodiac. The inquiry has, at 
intervals, been relinquidied and resumed: it was indeed 
attended with considerable difficulties. None of the native 
astronomers, whom I consulted, were able to point out, in 
the heavens, all the asterisms for which they had names : 
it became, therefore, necessary to recur to their books, in 
which the positions of the principal stars are given. Here 
a fresb difficulty arose from the real or the seeming dis- 
agreement of the place of a star, with the division of the 
zodiac, to whidi it was referred ; and I was led from the 
consideration of this and of other apparent contradictions, 
to compare carefully the places asrigned by the Hindus to 
tfadr naeehatraSt with the positions of the lunar manrions, 
as determined by the Arabian astronomers. After repeated 
examination of this subject, with the aid afforded by the 
labours of those who have preceded me in the- avne- in- 
quiry, I now venture to offer to the periisal of the Asiatic 
Society the fellowmg remarks, with the hope that they 
will be found to contain a correct ascertainment of the stars 
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which the Hindus have been long accustomed to trace 
the moon’s path. 

The question, which 1 proposed to myself for investi- 
gation, appeared to me important, and deserving of the 
labour bestowed upon it, as obviously essential towards a 
knowledge of Indian astronomy, and as tending to deter- 
mine another question; namely, whether the Indian and 
Arabian divisions of the zodiac had a common origin. Sir 
William Jones thought that they had not ; I incline to 
the- contrary opinion. The coincidence appears to me too 
exact, in most instances, to be the effect of chance : in 
others, the differences are only such as to authorize the re- 
mark, that the nation, which borrowed from the other, has 
not copied with servility. I appiehend that it must have 
been the Arabs who adopted (with slight variations) a divi- 
sion of the zodiac familiar to the Hindus. This, at least, 
seems to be more probable than tlie supposition, that the 
Indians received their system from tlie Arabians: we know, 
that the Hindus have preserved the memory of a fonner 
situation of the Colures, compared to constellations, which 
mark divisions of the zodiac in their astronomy ; but no 
similar trace remains of the use of the lunar mansions, as 
divisions of the zodiac, among the Arabs, in so very remote 
times. 

It will be found, that I differ much from Sir William 
Jones in regard to the stars constituting the asterisms of 
Indian Astronomy. On this, it may be sufficient to remind 
the reader, that Sir William Jones stated only a con- 
jcctnfe feunded on a coUsideration of the figure of the 
nacsliaira and the number of its stars, compared with 
those actually situated near the division of the ecliptic, to 
which the naeshatra gives name. He was not apprized 
tliat the Hindus tliemselves place some of these constella- 
tions far out of the limits of the zodiac. 
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I shall examine the several nacshatrm and lunar man- 
sions in their order ; previously quoting from fihe Hindu 
astronomers, the positions asdgned to the principal star, 
termed the y6gatara. This, according to Brahmeoupta, 
(as cited by LacshmIdAsa in his commentary on theiStrd- 
mani,) or according to the Srahme siddhanta (cited by 
Bii6dhar4, is tlie brightest star of each cluster. But 
the Surya siddhanta specifies the relative situation of the 
Y6gatara in respect of the other stars ; and that does not 
always agree with the position of the most conspicuous 
star. 

The number of stars in each asterism, and the figure 
under which the asterism is represented, are specified by 
Hindu astronomers: particularly by SnfpATi in the 
Matnamala. These, with the positions of the stars rela- 
tively to the ecliptic, are exhibited in tlie annexed table. 
It contains tlie whole purport of many obscure and almost 
enigmatical verses, of which a verbal translation would be 
nearly as unintelligible to the English reader as the original 
text. 

The authorities, on which I have chiefly relied, because 
they are universally received by Indian astronomers, are the 
Surya siddhanta, ^rumaAi, and Graha laghava. They 
have been carefully examined, comparing at the same time 
several commentaries. The HatnamidJa of SrIpati is 
cited for the figures of the asterisms ; and the same passage (■ 
had been noticed by Sir William Jones.* It agrees 
nearly with the text ofVAsisnf’HAcited by MuNiS,WARA, 
and is confirmed in most instances by the Muh&rta chmta- 
tnaM. The same autliority, confirmed with raijpexceptiqns 
by VASiSHf’HA, SAcalya, and the Ahharai&if., is qqo(ed 
for the number of stars in each asterism. llihe works of 


Aa. Res., vol. ii. p. 294, 

/ 
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Brahmegvpta have not been accessible to me : but the 
Mearichif an excellent commentary on the SiddhSmta iAr6- 
nuB&i, by MunIiSwaba, adduces firom that author a state- 
ment of the positions of the stars ; and remarks, that it 
is founded on the Srahme siddkanta, contained in the 
VithAudherm6ttara.* Accordingly, I have found the same 
passage in the Srahme siddhanta, and verified it by the 
gloss entitled VasanSi ; and I, therefore, use the quotation 
without distrust. Later authorities, whose statements coin- 
cide exactly with some of the preceding (as CamalAcara 
in the Taiwaviveca) would be needlessly inserted : but one 
(MunISwara in the Siddhanta edrvabkauma), exhibiting 
the position of the stars differently, is quoted in the an- 
nexed table. 

The manner of observing the places of the stars is not 
explained in the original works first cited. The Surya 
siddhanta only hints briefly, * that the astronomer should 
frame a sphere, and examine the apparent longitude and 
latitude. * § 1** Commentators,:}; remarking on this passage, 
describe the manner of making the observation : and the same 
description occurs, with little variation, in commentaries on 
the ^r6mahi,% They direct a spherical instrument 
lay antra') to be constructed, according to instructions con- 
tained in a subsequent part of the text. This, as will be 
hereafter shewn, is pivcUely an armillary sphere. An ad- 
ditional circle graduated for degrees and minutes, is di- 
rected to be suspended on the pins of the axis as pivots. 


* Another Brahme tiddhinia ia edutied khe S&calya tanhUd. The 
anthor of the Marichi, therefore, diatinguiahee the one to which he 
refera. 

^ and Sp^hdtadlmivaea ; which will be explained 

forther on. 

t RanoamIt'ha and BnCoHAfiL 

§ In the Vdamd hhinhya and in the Martthi. 
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It is named Vidhax)ala^ or intersecting cirde, {md appears 
to be a circle of dedinaticm. After noticing this addition 
to the instrument, the instructions proceed to the rectifying 
of the GSlayantra, or armillary sphere, which is to be 
placed, so that the axis shall pdnt to the pole, and the 
horizon be true by a water-level. 

The instrument being thus placed, the observer is in- 
structed to look at the star lUvati through a sight fitted 
to an orifice at the centi-e of the sphere ; and having 
found the star, to adjust by it the end of the sign Pisces 
on the ecliptic. The observer is then to look, through the 
sight, at the y6ga star of Asunni, or at some other pro- 
posed object ; and to bring the moveable circle of decli- 
nation over it. The distance in degrees, from the inter- 
section of this circle and ecliptic, to the end pf Jftaa or 
Pisces, is its longitude (jdhruvaca) in degrees; and the 
number of degrees on the moveable circle of declination, 
from the same intersection to the place of the star, is its 
latitude ivicshepa) north or south.* 

The commentators*!* further remark, that ‘ the latitude, 
so found, is (jtp'htAtt) apparent, being the place intercepted 
between the star and the ecliptic, on a circle passing 
through the poles ; but the true latitude (.dsp*huia) is found 
on a circle hung upon the poles of the celestial sphere, as 
directed in another place.’ The longitude, found as above 
directed, is, in like manner, the space intercepted between 
the origin of the ecliptic and a circle of declination passing 

* Father PItau, and, after him, Bailly, for reasons stated by 
them (Uranol. Dissert. 2. 2. Ast. Anc. p. 428.)i are of opinion, that 
the ancient astronomers referred stars to the equator ; and that Eu- 
doxus and Hipparchus must be .so understood, when speaking* of the 
longitudes of stars. Perhaps the Greek astronomers, like the Hindus, 
reckohed longitudes upon the ecliptic intersected by circles of decli- 
nation, in the manner which has been here explained. 

t BiiCniiARA is the most explicit on this point. 
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through the star : differing, consequehtly) from the true 
lougitude. The same commentators add, that the longt> 
tudes and latitudes, exhibited iri the text, are of the de> 
scription thus explained : and those, which are stated in 
the S(arya nddJuMtay are expressly afiirmed to be adapted 
to the time when the equinox did not differ from the origin 
of the ecliptic in the beginning of Misha. 

It is obvious, that, if the commentators have rightly 
understood the text of their authors, the latitudes and lon- 
gitudes there given, require correction. It vrill indeed 
appear, in the progress of this inquiry, that the positions 
of stars distant from the ecliptic, as there given, do not 
exactly correspond with the true latitudes and longitudes 
of the stars supposed to be intended : and the disagree- 
ment may be accounted for, by the circumstance of the 
observations liaving been made in the manner above de- 
scribed. 

Another mode of observation is taught in the Siddhahta 
sundara, cited and expounded by the author of the Sidn 
dhanta sarvabhauma. * A tube, adapted to the summit of a 
gnomon, is directed towards the star on the meridian : and 
the line of the tube, pointed to the star, is prolonged by a 
thread to the ground. The line from the summit of the 
gnomon to the base is the hypotenuse ; the height of the 
gnomon is the perpendicular ; and its distance from the 
extremity of the thread is the base of the triangle. There- 
fore, as the hypotmiuse is to its base, so is. the radius to a 
base, from which the sine of foe angle, and consequently 
the angle itself, are known. If it exceed foe latitude, the 
declination is south ; or, if foe contrary, it is north. The 
right ascension of foe star is ascertained by calculation 
from foe hour of foe night, and from foe right ascensum of 
foe sun for that time. The declination of the coireqpond- 
ing point of the ecliptic being found, foe sum at diflference 
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of ihe declinatiotis, according as they are of the same or of 
different denominations, is the distance of the star iinom the 
ecliptic. The longitude of the same point is computed ; 
and from these elements, with the actual precession of the 
equinox, may be calculated the trae longitude of the star ; 
as also its latitude on a circle passing through the poles of 
the ecliptic.’. 

Such, if I have rightly comprehended the meaning in a 
single and not very accurate copy of the text, is the purport of 
the directions given in the Siddhanta sundara and sarvor 
bhauma: the only works in which the true latitudes and lon- 
gitudes of the stars are attempted to be given. All the rest 
exhibit the longitude of the star’s circle of declination, and 
its distance from the ecliptic measured on that circle. 

I suppose the original observations, of which the result 
is copied from Brahmeoupta and the Sdrya siddAontOf 
with little variation, by successive authors, to have been 
made about the time, when the vernal equinox was near 
the first degree of Misha.* The pole then was nearly 
seventeen degrees and a quarter from its present position, 
and stood a little beyond the star near the ear of the 
Cameleopard. On this supposition it will be accordingly 
found, that the assigned places of the nacshatras are eanly 
reconcileable to the positions of stars likely to be meant. 

I shall here remark, that the notion of a polar star, com- 
mon to the Indian and Grecian celestial spheres, implies 
considerable antiquity. It cannot have been taken firom 
our present pole-star (aUras minoris), which, as Mons. 
Bailey has observed,t was remote from the pole, when 

* BBABMBauPTA wrotc soon after that period; and the Starya 
tidihiala ie probably a work of nearly the same age. Mr. BaNTiiav 
eonsidera it as more modern (As. Res., vol. vi.) : it certainly cannot 
be more ancient ; for the equinox must bare past the beginning of 
MUka, at have been near it, when that work was composed, 
t Astronomic A ntoicnnc, p. dll. 
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Evdoxds described the sphere; at which time, according 
to the quotation of Hipparchus, there was a star mtuated 
at the pole of the world.* Bailly conjectoxes, as the 
intermediate stars of the sixth magnitude are too small to 
have designated the pole, that » Draconis was the star 
meant by Eudoxus, which had been at its greatest ap- 
proidmati<m to the pole, little more than four degrees from 
it, about 1326 years before Christ. It must have been 
distant, between seven and right degrees of a great circle, 
when Eudoxus wrote. Possibly the great star in the 
Dragon (a Draconis), which is situated very near to the 
circle described by the north pole round the pole of the 
ecliptic, had been previouriy designated as the polar star. 
It was within one degree of the north pole about 2836 years 
before Christ. As we know, that the idea could not be 
taken from the star in the tail of Ursa minor, we are forced 
to choose between Bailly’s conjecture or the supposition 
of a still greater antiquity. I should, therefore, be inclined 
to extend to the Indian sphere, his conjecture respecting 
that of Eudoxus. 

I shall now proceed to compare the nacshatras with the 
manzils of the moon, or lunar mansions. 

I. Ahoinif now the first nacshatrOf but anciently the last 
but one, probably obtained its present situation at the head 
of the Indian asterisms, when the beginning of the zodiac 
was referred to the first d^ree of Misha^ or the Ram, on 
the Hindu sphere. As measuring a porticm of the zodiac, 
it occupies the first 13** 2(K of Misha : and its beginning 
follows immediately after the principal star in the last 
nacshatra {.Rivatt), reckoned, by some exactly, by others 
nearly, opposite to the very conspicuous one, which fi>nns 
the fourteenth asterisin. Considered as a constellation. 


Hipparchus, Comment, on Aratus, lib. i. p. 179. 
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Aivnni comprises three stiurs figured as a horse's head; 
and the prindpal, which is also the northern one, is stated 
by all ancient authorities, in 10^ N. and 8^ E. fixnn the 
b^inning of Misha. 

The first manzil, or lunar mansion, according to the 
Arabs, is entitled ShertAan, (by the Prasians corruptly 
called, as in the oblique case, Sheraiain), and comprises 
two stars of the third magnitude on the head of Aries, in 
lat. 6® 36' and 7® 51' N., and long. 26® 13' and 27® 7'.* * * § 
With the addition of a third, also in the head of the Ram, 
the asterism is denominated Ashr&t. The bright star of 
the second or third magnitude winch is out of the figure of 
the Ram, according to Ulugh beg, but on the nose 
according to Hippabchus cited by this author from Pto- 
lemy, is determined JVatih : it is placed in lat. 9® fit/ N. 
and long. 1*0® 43', and is apparently the same with the 
principal star in the Indian asterism ; for Muhammed of 
Tizin, in his table of declination and right ascension, ex- 
pressly terms it the first star of the Sheraiain.'f 

Many paii^itSf consulted by me, have concurred in point- 
ing to the three bright stars in the head of Aries (»]0and 7 ) 
for the Indian constellation Astoini. The first star of 
Aries (a) was also shown to Dr. Hunter, at L^ayini, 
for the principal one in this asterism; and Mr. Davis 
states the other two, as those which were pointed out to 
him by a skilful native astronomer, for the stars that dis- 
tinguish Ahoini. The same three stars, but with the addi- 
tion of three others, were indicated to Le Gbntil, for this 
C(Histellation.§ I entertain, therefore, no doubt, that Sir 


* Hydb’b Ulvor beo, p. 68. 

t Hyde’s Com. on Uldor beo’s tables, p. 97. 

1 As. Res., vol. ii. p. 226. 

§ M6m. Acad. Scien., 1772, P. ii., p. 209. 
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Wii.LiAM Jones* was right in placing tlie three stars uf 
Aktcint in, and near, the head of the Ram ; and it is evident, 
that the first naeshatra of the Hindus is here rightly deter* 
mined, in exact conformity with the first lunar mansion of the 
Arabs ; although the longitude of a Arictis exceed, by half a 
d^ree, that which is deduced, for the end of Asieini, from the 
supposed situation of the Virgin’s spike opposite to the be- 
ginning of this naeshatra; and although its circle of decli- 
nation be 13** instead of 8° from the prinapal star in Revati. 

II. BharaiAit the second Indian asterism, comprises 
three stars figured by the Yoni ov jnidendum muliehre: and 
all ancient authorities concur in placing the principal 
and southern star of this naeshatra in 12** N. The second 
inanzilp entitled Butain, is placed by Ulugh uEcf in 
lat. 12^ and 3** 12^; and this cannot possibly be recon- 
ciled with the Hindu constellation. But Muhammeo of 
TiziupX ass^s to the bright star of Butain a declination 
of 23^ N. exceeding by nearly 2° the declination allotted 
by him to Natih, or his first star in Sheratain. This 
agiees with the difference between the principal stars of 
Asaini and BharaM; and it may be inferred, that some 
among the Muhammedan astronomers have concurred with 
the Hindus, in referring the second constellation to stars 
that form Musca. There were no- good grounds for sup- 
posing BharaM to correspond with three stars on the tail 
of the Ram;§ and I have no doubt, that the stars, which 
compose this naeshatra, have been rightly indicated to me, 
as three in Musca, forming a triangle almost equilateral : 
their brightness, and their equal distance from the first and 
tliird asterisms, corroborate this opinion, which wUl be 
cimfinned by riiowing, as will be done in the progress of 

* As. Res., vd. u. p. 298. t Hvok, p. 61. 

t Sve Hvob's rommmtsry, p. 97- t As. Res^ ml. ii. p. 298. 
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this comparison, that the naeshatraa are not Tcstrieted to 
the limits of the zodiac. 

III. Cfittic&t now the third, but formerly the first, 
naeshatraf con^ts of ^ stars figured as a knife or razor, 
and the principal and southern star is placed in or 6** N. 
and in 66 sixths of degrees (or 10^ 60^) from its own com- 
mencement, according to iSntS&rya nddJtimtafOxZl^ 28' to 
38** finom the beginning of Mhhat accordii^ to the Sid^ 
dhanta HrSmaAif and Cfraha iSighava, respectively. This 
longitude of the circle of declination corresponds nearly 
with that of the bright star in the Pleiades, which is 40^ of 
longitude distant from the principal star of Rivati. 

The stars indicated by Ulugh beg tor Thurayyaf also 
correspond exactly with the Pleiades; and these were 
pointed out to the Jesuit missionaries,* as they have sinee 
been to eveiy other inquirer, for the third nacthatra. If 
any doubt existed, Mythology might astist in determining 
the question; for the Critticvu are six nymphs, who nursed 
ScANDA, the god of war, named from these, his fiwter 
mothers, ClETicfivA or SuAiiMjiTUBA. 

IV. We retain on our celestial globes the Arabic name 
of the fourth lunar mansion Deharlm (or. with the article, 
Aldebarat^i applied by us, however, exclusively to the 
bright star called the Bull’s-eye ; and which is unquestion- 
ably the same until the principal and eastern star of R6hiAif 
placed in 4^** or 6" S. and 49i^ E. by the Hindu writers 
on Astronomy. This nacthatra, ^ured as a wheeled car- 
riage, comprises five stars, out of the seven which the Greeks 
named the Hyades. The Arabs, however, like the Hindus, 
reckon five stars only in the uterism; and Sir Willi a' - 
JoNES rightly. supposed them to be in the head and neck 
of the Bull; th^ probably are a f 7 Tauri, agieeab.> to 
M<ms. Bai let’s oonjeeture.’k 

* Cmtabd’s Hist of Astr;, p. 41. Baillv’s Astr. Isd., p. .134. 

t Avtr. Ind., p.. 129. 
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Hinilii astronomers define a point in this constdlation, 
of some importance in their fimciful astrology. According 
to the S^ya siddhantOf when a planet is in the 7th de- 
gree of Vrhha (Taurus) and has more than two degrees 
of south latitude^ or, as commentators expound the pas- 
sage, 2° 40^ ; the planet is said to cut the cart of R6hiM. 
This is denominated ia/ct&dblddaLf or the section of the 
wain. Lalla and the Graha laghava give nearly the 
same definition ; and it is added in the work last men- 
tioned, that, when Mars, Saturn, and the Moon, are in 
that position (which occurs, in regard to the moon, when 
the node is eight nacshatrM distant from PunarvatUy and 
might happen in regard to the rest during another yuga\ 
the world is involved in great calamity. Accordingly, the 
puraAas contain a legendary story of DaSabat’ha’s dis- 
suading Saturn from so traversing the constellation JR^Aidf. 

V. Ulngakiras^ the fifth Tutcshatra, represented by an 
antelope’s head, contains three stars ; the same which con- 
stitute the fifth lunar mansion Hakah ; for the distance of 
10“ S. assigned to the northern star of this nacshatra, will 
agree with no other but one of the three in the head of 
Orion. The difference of longitude (24® to 26i®) from 
Crittica corresponds with sufficient exactness ; and so does 
the longitude of its circle of declination (62® to 63®) from 
the end of Rivati; since the true longitude of x Ononis, 
from the principal star in Rivatt (^ Piscium), is 634®. It 
was a mistake to suppose this asterism to comprise stars in 
the feet of Gemini, or in the Galaxy.* 

VI. Ardr&t the sixth nacshatra, consists of a single 
bright star, described as a gem, and placed in 9® S. by 
one authority, but in 11® by others, and at the distance of 
44® to 4® in longitude from the last asterism. This indi- 
cates the star in the shoulder of Orion (fit Orionis); not, as 


• Af. Res., vol. ii. p. 298. 
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was coDjectured by Sir Willam Jones, the star in the 
knee of Pollux.* 

The sixth lunar mansion is named by the Arabs, Han&h ; 
and comprises two stars in the feet of the second Twin, 
according to Ulugh beg, though others make it to be 
his shouldenf Muhammed of Tizia allots five stars to 
this constellation ; and the Kamiis, among various mean- 
ings of Han&hf says, that it is a name for five stars in the 
left aim of Orion; remarking, also, that the lunar man- 
sion is named Tahayif comprising three stars called 
Tahyat. Either way, however, the Indian and Arabian 
asterisms appear in this instance irreconcileable. 

VII. The seventh nacahatra, entitled Pwmrvam, and 
represented by a house, or, according to a Sansent work 
cited by Sir William Jones,:{: a bow, is sta^ by astro- 
nomers as including fom* stars, among which the principal 
and eastern one is 30** or 32** from the fifth asterism ; but 
placed by all authorities in 6** N. This agrees with 
(jS Geminorum) one of the two stars in the heads of the 
Twins, which together constitute the seventh lunar mansion 
Ziraa, accordingto Muhammed of Tua and Muhammed 
of Tizin and other Arabian authorities.^ 

It appears from- a rule of Sanaertt grammar,|| that Pu- 
narvaau, as a name for a constellation, is properly dual, 
implying, as it may be supposed, two stars. On this 
ground, a conjecture may be raised, that Punarvaau ori- 
ginally comprised two stars, tliough four are now assigned 
to it. Accordingly, that number is retained in the Sacalya 
aanhitd. 

It may be fiirther observed, that the seventh lunar 


* As. Ros., Tol. ii. p. 298, t Hyor, Com. p. ^ and 44. 

1 As. Res., vol. ii. p.295. $ Hydr on Ui.iroH bko, p. 43. 

PiiiiNi. 1. ii. &3. 
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manskm of the Arabs is named Ztrod ul axed according to 
JAVHARf and others cited by Hyde;* and that theJSTamtw 
makes this term to be the name of dght stars in the form 
of a bow. 

Upon the whole, the agreement of the Indian and Ara- 
bian constellations is here apparent, notwithstanding a 
variation in the number of the stars ; and I conclude, that 
Pttnarvasu comprises, conformably with Sir William 
Jones’s supposition,t stars in the beads of the twins; 
viz. a, P, Geminonim ; and which were indicated to Dr. 
Hunter by a Hindu astronomer at Ujjayvni: to which, 
perhaps, 0 and t may be added to complete the number of 
four. 

VIII. PtuAya, the eighth asterism, is described as an 
arrow; and consists of three stars, the chief of which, 
being also the middlemost, has no latitude, and is 12^ or 
13" distant from the seventh asterism, being placed by 
Hindu astronomers in 106" of longitude. This is evidently 
JCancri ; and does not differ widely from the eighth lunar 
mansion Nethrah^ which, according to Ulugh beg and 
others,:}; consists of two stars, including the nebula of 
Cancer. The Indian constellation comprises two other 
stars, besides J Cancri, which are perhaps y and $ of the 
same constdlation ; and Sir William Jones’s conjecture, 
that it conrists of stars in the body and claws of Cancer, 
was not far from the truth. 

IX. The ninth asterism, AiUsh&f contains five stars 
figured as a potter’s wheel, and of which the principal 
or eastern one is placed in 7" S., and according to different 
tables, 107**, 108**, or 109°, E. This appears to be intended 
for the bright star in the southern claw of Cancer ( a Cancri), 


• Com. on Ui.iraH bko, p.44. t Aa. Mes., vol. ii. p.29SI. 

t Hyuk’s Com., p. 45. 
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and cannot be reconciled with the lunar mansion Tarf ox 
Tarfahf which comprises two stars* near the lion’s eye ; 
the northernmost being placed by Mvhammed of l%sh 
in 24° of N. declination. ‘J* The Jesuit missionaries, if 
rightly quoted by Costa nuide Aslesha corres]X)ud 
with the bright stars in the. heads of Castor and Pollux, 
together with Procyon. This is evidently eironeous. Sir 
William Jones’s supposition that AsUsha might answer 
to the &ce and name of Leo, nearly concurs >vitli the 
Arabian determination of this lunar mansion, but diss^rees 
with tlie place assigned to tlie stars by Hindu astronomers. 
B A ILLY committed the same mistake, when he affirmed, 
that AiUsJui is the lion’s liead.§ 

X. The tenth asterism, Mcigha^ contains, like the last, 
five stars ; but which are figured as a house. Tlie princi- 
pal or southern one has no latitude ; and, oibcoriling to all 
authorities, has 129° longitude. This is evidently Reguliis 
(a Leonis) : which is exactly 129t'’ distant from the lost star 
in jRSvati. 

According to the Jesuits cited by Costard, Magha 
answers to the Lion’s mane and heart; and the tenth 
lunar mansion of the Arabians, Jehhahf comprises tliree 
(some say four) stars, nearly in the longitude of the lion’s 
heart.|| In this instance, therefore, tbe Indian and Arabian 
divisions of the zodiac coincide: and it is owing to an 
oversight, that Sir William Jones states the naeshatru 
as composed of stars in the liim’s leg and haunch. It 
appears to consist of a y ^ s and » Leonis. 

XI. Two stars, constituting the eleventh nacslmtraf or 
preceding P*halgun(f which is represented by a couch or 


* Htds’s Com., p.8. t HvoK’sCom., p. 101. 

f Hist, of Astr., p.51. . 4 Astr. Ind., p.338. 

II Htor’s Uldoh dko, p. 74 , and Conn., p. 4n. 
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bedstead, are determined by the place of the chief star 
(the northernmost according to the S&rya nddhinta) in 12° 
N. and 144** E. or, according to Bbahmboupta, the 
Sir6maM and the Graha l&ghatoa 147** or 148** E. They 
are probably 9 and 0 Leonis : the same which form the 
lunar mannon Zvhrah or Khert&n^ 

It may be conjectured, that Bbahmboupta and BhAs- 
caba selected the southern for the principal star ; while 
the S&rya sidd^nta took the northern: hence the latitude, 
stated by those several Hindu authorities, is the mean 
between both stars ; and the difference of longitude, com- 
pared to the preceding and subsequent asterisms, may be 
exactly reconciled upon this supposition. 

XII. Two other stars, constituting the twelfth nacshatra, 
or following P*h&lguni, which is likewise fig^ured as a bed, 
are ascertained by the place of one of them (the northern- 
most) 13” N. and 165” £. This indicates p Leonis; the 
same which singly constitutes the Arabian lunar mansion 
&r/aA,*f’ though Mohammed of Ti^n seems to hint 
that it conrists of more than one star.;]: By an error re- 
garding the origin of the ecliptic on the Indian sphere. Sir 
William Jonbs refers to the preceding naeshatra, the 
principal star of this asterism. 

XIII. Hattaf the thirteenth itaeshatraf has the name 
and 6gure of a hand ; and is suitably made to contain 
five stars. The principal one, towards the west, next to 
the north-western star, is placed according to all authori- 
ties in 11” and 170” E. This can only bdong to the con- 
stellation Gorvus : and accordingly five stars in that con- 
stellation (a0 r Corvi), have been pointed out to me by 
Hindu astronomers for this naeahatra. 


* Hydk’b Ulush bbo, p. 76, and Coni.,p. 47. 

t Hvoa'a Uluoh bko, p. 78, and Com., p.47. 
t Hyok, p. 102. 
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AwvAy the thirteenth lunar mansion of the Arabs, is 
described as containing the same number of stars, situated 
under Viigo, and so disposed as to resemble the letter Alif. 
They are placed by Ucugh beg in the wing.* 

In this instance the Indian and Arabian divisions of the 
zodiac have nothing in common but the number of stars 
and their agreement of longitude. It appears, however, 
finom a passage cited from S^fI by HTDE,t that the Arabs 
have also conridered the constellation of Gorvus as a man- 
sion of the moon. 

XIV. The fourteenth naeshatray figured as a pearl, is a 
single star named Chitra. It is placed by the SOrya 
ndd^nta in 2* S. and 180® E., and by Beahmeovpta, 
the ^r6mai&i and Graha laghavoy in If® or 2® S. and 
183oE. This agrees with the Virgin’s spike («• Virginis ;) 
and Hindu astronomers have always pointed out that star 
for Chitra. The same star constitutes the fourteenth lunar 
mansion of the Arabs, named from it Simac ul aazil. Lb 
Gkntil’s conjecture, { that the fourteenth naca/iatra com- 
prises the two stars )and « Virginis, was entirely erroneous. 
And Mons. Bailly was equally incorrect in placii^ 
Virginis in the middle of this asteiism. § 

XV. Another single star constitutes the fifteenth nac~ 
thatroy Swatiy represented by a coral bead. The S&rya 
siddh&ntay Brahmegvpta, the ^rSmaM and Graha 
laghetvay concur in placing it in 37® N. They differ one 
d^;ree in the longitude of its circle of declination ; three of 
these authorities making it 199®, and the other 198®. 

The only conspicuous star, nearly in the situation thus 
assigned to Sw&tiy (and the Indian astronomers would 
hardly travel so for firom the zodiac to seek an obscure 


* Htds’s UiiUob Bxe, p. 80. t Com., p. 82. 

t. Bailly Artr. Ind., p. 227. t Astr. Ind., p. 227. 
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star;) is Arcturus, 33** N* of the ecliptic in tlic circle of 
decUnation, and 198° E. from the piincipal star of Rceati. 
1 am tliereforc disposed to believe, that Syeuti has been 
rightly indicated to me by a native astronomer who pointed 
out Arctnrus for this nacskatra. Tlie longitude, stated by 
MuNi§wARA(t?tc. 1^° lesstlian C/a^ra) indicates the same 
star : but, if greater reliance be placed on his latitudes, the 
star intended may be c Booths. At all events, Mens. 
Bailly mistook, when he asserted, on the authority of Le 
Gentil, that the fifteenth nacskatra is marked by a Vir* 
ginis ; and that this star is situated at the beginning of the 
nacskatra.* 

The Indian astensm totally disagrees with tlie lunar 
mansion Gkafr, consisting of three stars in the Virgin’s 
foot, according to Ulugh BEG,t but in, or near, the 
balance, according to otliers. 

XVI. Viscie’ka, the sixteenth nacskatray conrists of 
four stars described as a festoon. Autliorities differ little 
as to the situation of the principal and northernmost star : 
placing it in 1°, 1° 20', or 1° 30' S., and in 212°, 212° 6' or 
213** E. The latitude seems to indicate the bright star in 
the southern Scale (a Libre), though the lon^tude dis- 
agree : for this suggests a remote star (possibly « Librss). I 
apprdiend the first to be nearest the troth; and hence 
conclude the four stars to be a ? i Librse and y Scorpii. 

The sixteendi lunar mansion, named Ihsbanah or Zvhitr 
niydky is according to Mohammed of the bright 

star in the northern Scale (fi Librss), which Sir William 
Jones supposed to be the fifteenth naaikatra. 

Father Souciet, by whom Corona Borealis is stated 


* Astr. Ind., p. 139 and 227. 
t tlvDR, p. 82, Mid Com., p. 60. 

1 IlvDR, Com., p. 104. 
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for the asterism Ftsoc’A^, is censured by Sir William 
Jones, under an impression, that all the nacshatreu must 
be sought nvitliin the zodiac. The information, received by 
Father Souciet, does appear to have been erroneous ; but 
the same mistake was committed by a native astronomer, 
who showed to me the same constellation for Vixac’/ta; 
and the nacshatras are certainly not restricted to die neigh- 
bourhood of the ecliptic. 

XVII. Four stars, (or, according to a different reading, 
three,) described as a row of oblations, that is, in a right 
line, constitute the seventeenth nacshntra named Anu- 
radha. Here also, authorities differ little as to die situa- 
tion of the chief and middlemost star; which is placed in 3**, 
or 2“, or 1“ 45' S., and in 224® or 224® 5' E. This must in- 
tend the star near thehead of the Scorpion Sco|p;iionis) ; and 
the asterism probably comprises 0^7 and p Scorpionis. 

The seventeenth lunar mansion of the Arabs called IcUl 
or IcWu’yehhah, contains four (some say three, and odiem 
six,*) stars lying in a straight line. Those assigned by 
Ulvoh beg*!' for mansion, are /3 «* Scorpionis. 

Here the Indian and Arabian divisions appear to concur 
exacd^ ; and Sir William Jones,:); as well as the mis- 
sionaries cited by Costa kd,§ have apparendy understood 
the same stars ; though the latter extend the naeshatra to 
the constellation Serpentarius. 

XVIll^ JyhhVhat the eighteenth nacthatra, comprises 
duTM' stars figured as a ring. In regard to this, also, 
authorities are nearly agreed in the position of the prin- 
cipal and middlemost star, placed in 4®, 3i®, or 3® S., and 
in 229**» 229® 6', or 230® E. This porition clearly indicates 
Antares or the Soorpon's heart (« Scorpionis) ; whic h is 


* HvnKy Com.9 p. 51. 

t Hydis, p. 91 . 


t An. Reff., ii. p. 299. 

§ llist Astr., p. 51 . 
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also the eighteenth lunar mansion, named Kalb or Kalbu- 
t&krah. The three stars of the Indian asterism may be 
a 9 and t Scorpionis. 

XIX. The nineteenth asterism, Mula, represented by a 
lion’s tail, contain^ eleven stars, of which the characteristic 
one, the easternmost, is placed in 9% 8^°, or 8*’ S., and in 
241° or 242° E. Although the latitude of v Scorpionis be 
five degrees too great, there seems little doubt that either 
that or the star east of it, marked v, must be intended ; and 

I 

this determination agrees with the eighteenth lunar mansion 
of the Arabs called SJuxulah, consisting of two stars near the 
Scorpion’s sting. 'The Hindu asterism probably includes all 
the stars placed by us in the Scorpion’s tail, viz. e /w C a 0 i « 
X V and V Scorpionis. 

XX. The twentieth tiacsbatra, entitled preceding Asha- 
Stha, figured as an elephant’s tooth, or as a couch, consists 
of two stars, of which the most northern one is placed in 
5^°, 63°, or 6 ° S., and 264° or 255° E. This suits with i 
Sagitt^rii, which is also one of the stars of the twentietli 
lunar mansion called Naaim. It consists of four, or, ac- 
cording to some authorities; of eight stars. The Indian 
asterism seemingly comprises i and e Sagittarii. 

XXI. Two stars constitute the twenty-first asterism, 
named the subsequent Ashactha, which is represented by a 
couch or by an elephant’s tooth. The principal star, which 
also is the most northerly one, is placed in 5** S., and 260°, 
or 261*’ E. This agrees with a star in the body of Sagit- 
tarius (t Sagittarii), and the other star is perhaps the one 
marked 

The twenty-first lunar mansion of the Arabians, named 
BaMahf comprises six stars, two of which are placed by 
Mvhammed of Tizin in declination 21" and 16* One 
of these must be a star in the head of Sagittarius. Some 
authors, on the contrary, describe the lunar mansion as 
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destitute of stars.* At all events, the Hindu and Arabian 
divisions appear, in this instance, to be but imperfectly re- 
concileable. 

XXII. Three stars, figured as a triangle, or as the nut 
of the floating Trapa, form the twenty-second asterism, 
named Ahhyit; which, in the modern Indian astronomy, 
does not occupy an equal portion of the ecliptic with the 
other ncxshatrtu, but is carved out of the contiguous divi- 
sions. Its place (meaning that of its brightest star) is very 
remote from the zodiac ; being in 60** or 62'’ N. The lon- 
gitude of its circle of declination, according to diflerent 
authorities, is 265°« 266'’ dO', or 268'’. Probably the 
bright star in the Lyre is meant. It was shewn to Dr. 
Hunter, at l^ayini for the chief star in Ahhyit; and 
the same was pointed out to me for the astensm, by a 
Hindu ftstronomer at this place. 

The Arabian lunar mansion ZaHh, consists of two stars 
(some reckon four'}-) in the horns of Capricorn, totally dis- 
agreeing with the Indian rmcsliatra. 

XXIII. Havana, the twenty third imcshatra, repre- 
sented by three footsteps, contains three stars, of which 
one, the middlemost, is by all authorities placed in 30'’ N., 
but they differ as to its longitude ; the S{urya siddhanta 
placing it in 280*’ ; Brahmegvpta and the MrimaM, in 
278*’; and the Graha laghava in 276*’. The assigned 
latitude indicates the bright star in the Eagle, whence the 
three may be inferred to be a and y Aquilse. 

The twenty-third mansion of the moon, called by the 
Arabs Sola, consists of two stars in the left hand of Aqua- 
rius. Consequently the Arabian and Hir 
here at variance. 


* Hydk, Com. on Ui.uoh beo, p.9. 

t U1.00H BBO, p. 94, and Hyde’s Coin. 
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XXIV. Ditanishi'hat the twenty-fourth asterism, is re- 
piesented by a drum or tabor. It comprises four stars, one 
of which (the westernmost) is placed in 36** N., and ac- 
cording to the Sitrya dddhanta, BuahmegvptA and 
the ^r6mani, in 290° E., though the Graka laghava state 
286° only. This longitude of tlie circle of declination, and 
the distance of the star on it from the ecliptic, indicate the 
Dolphin ; and the tour stars probably are a /3 y and ^ Del- 
phini. The same constellation is mentioned by the Jesuit 
missionaries as corresponding to Dhanish^fM ;* and there 
can be little doubt that the ascertainment is correct. The 
longitude stated by MiinIswara, (viz. 294° 12^ supports 
the conclusion, though his latitude (26° 25') be too small. 
To determine accurately the position of this luicshatra is 
important, us the solstitial colure, according to the ancient 
astronomers, passed through the extremity of it, and through 
tlie middle of Aslesha. 

'file twenty-fourth mansion, called by the Arabs S&udy 
comprises two stars in Aquarius (13 and I Aquarii); totally 
disagreeing with the Hindu division. 

XXV. SatabhishUf the twenty-fifth nacskatraf is a clus- 
ter of a hundred stars figured by a circle. The principal 
one, or brightest, has no latitude ; or only a third, or at the 
utmost half, a degioe of south latitude ; and all the tables 
concur in placing it in long. 320°> This will suit best with 
X Aquarii. These hundred stars may be sought in the 
stream fiom the Jar, where Sir William Jones places 
tlie naeshatra ; and in the right leg of Aquarius. 

Akhlnyah, the twenty-fifth lunar mansion, is stated to 
consist of three stars only, which seem to be the three in 
tv-^ wrist of the right hand of Aquarius.t Howevw,it ap- 
pears from Ulvoh beg’s tables, as well as firom Mu- 


'COOTABD, p. 81. 


t Hvos’s Com., p. 85. 
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liAviMBD of Tizin’s, that tour stars are assigned to tliis 
mansion.* 

The Hindu and Arabian asterisms difTer here less 
widely than in the instances lately noticed ; aikl a jmssage, 
cited by Hydb from Flni zAnAtd, even intimates the cir- 
ciila: figure of tlic constellntion.i' 

XXVI. The twenty-sixth of the Indian asterisms, called 
the preceding .HhudrajKtda, consists of two stars repre- 
sented by a couch or Ijed, or else by a double-headed 
figure ; one of which is placed by Hindu astronomers in 
24® N., and 325® or 32(1® E. 'Fhe only conspicuous star, 
nearly in that situation, is the bright star in Pegasus (a Pe- 
gasi) ; and the other may be the nearest considerable star 
in the same constellation Pegasi.) I should have consi- 
dered 0 Pegasi to be the second star of this naeshatra, 
were not its yoga or chief star expressly said to be the most 
northerly. Mukaddim, the twenty-sixth lunar mansion, 
consists of the two brightest stars in Pegasus (a and |3 ; 
and thus die two divisions of the zodiac nearly concur. 

XXVII. Two other stars constitute the twenty-seventh 
limar mansion named the subsequent Bhadrapada. They 
are figured as a twin, or person with a double face, or else 
as a couch. The position of one of them (the most northerly) 
is stated in 26® or 27® N., and 337® £. 1 suppose the 
bright star in the head of Andromeda to be meant ; and the 
other star to be the one in the extremity of the wing of 
Pegasus (v Pegari). This agrees exaedy with the twenty- 
seventh lunar mansion of the Aralnans, called Muakkher. 
For Ulvob beg assigns those stars to it. § 

XXVIII. The last of the .twenty-eight asterisms is 
named RivaAf and comprises thirty-two stars figured as 

* Htdb, p. 99, end Com., p. 95. t Com., p. 10. 

t Htdb’s UitUOH BBo, p. 53, and Conk, p. 34. 

I Htdb, p. 53, and Com., p. 34 and 35. 
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a tabor. All authorities agree that the principal star, 
which should be the southernmost, has uo latitude, and 
two of them assert no longitude; but some make it ten 
minutes short of the origin of the ecliptic, viz. 369^ 6(y» 
This clearly marks the star on the ecliptic in the string of 
the Fishes ({ Pisdum ); and the ascertainment of it is im- 
portant in regard to the adjustment of the Hindu sphere. 

The Arabic name of the 28th mansion, JZisAd, signifying 
a cord, seems to indicate a star nearly in the same podtion. 
But the constellation, as described by JAUHARi cited by 
Golius, consists of a multitude of stars in the shape of a 
fish, and termed Betnu'lh&t ; in the navel of which is the 
lunar mansion : and Mohammed of Tisia^ with some 
others, also makes this lunar mansion to be the same with 
JBetm^lk&t, which appears, however, to be the bright star 
in the girdle of Androme^ (0 Andromedm) ; though others 
describe it as the northern Fish, extending, hovrever, to the 
horns of the Ram.* The lunar mansion and Indian aste- 
rism are, therefore, not reconcileable in this last instance. 

The result of the comparison shows, I hope satislactoiily, 
that the Indian asterisms, which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic, generally consist of nearly the same stars, which 
constitute the lunar mansions of the Arabians : but, in a 
few instances, they essentially differ. The Hindus have 
likewise adopted the dividon of the ecliptic and zodiac into 
twelve signs or constellations, agreeing in figure and de- 
signation with those of the Greeks ;• and differing merely 
in the place of the constellations, which are carried on 
the Indian sphere a few degrees further west than on the 
Gredan. That the Hindus took the hint of this mode of 
dividii^ the ecliptic from the Greeks, is not pwhaps alto- 
gether improbable ; but, if such be the origin of it, they 


* Htdk’s Com., p. 10, 35, and 96. 
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have not implidtly received the arrangement su^ested to 
them, but have reconciled and adapted it to their own an-* 
dent distribution of the ecliptic into twenty*8even parts.* 

In like manner, they may have dther recdved or given 
the hint of on armillary sphere as an instrument for astro- 
nomical observation : but certainly they have not copied 
the instrument which was described by Ptolemy, for the 
construction differs considerably. 

In the Arabic epitome of the Almi^est entitled Tahriru*l- 
mefestiff the armillary sphere (Zdt ul haUc) is thus de- 
scribed. ** Two equal circles are placed at right angles ; 
the one representing the ecliptic, the other the solstitial 
colure. Two pins pass through the poles of the ecliptic ; 
and two other pins are placed on the poles of the equator. 
On the two first pins are suspended a coupla of drcles, 
moving the one within, the other without, the first men- 
tioned circles, and representing two secondaries of the 
ecliptic. On the two other pins a circle is placed, which 
encompasses the whole instrument, and within which the 
different drdes turn ; it represents the meridian. Within 
the inner secondary of the ecliptic a circle is fitted to it, in 
the same plane, and turning in it. This* is adapted to 
measure latitudes. To this internal circle, two apertures, 
or sights, opposite to each other, and without its plane, 
are adapted, like the sights of an instrument for altitudes. 
The armillary sphere is complete when consisting of these 
six circles. The ectiptic and secondaries are to be gra- 

* According; to the longitude of the three brig;htest stars of Aries, 
as stated hy Ptoi.kmy, viz. 10® 40', 7* 40^, and 6" dlK, (I quote from 
an Arabic epitome of the Almagest); the origin of the ecliptic, in the 
Greek book which is most likely to have become known in India, is 
6® 20^ from the star which the Hindus have selected to mark the 
(.ommenccmcnt of the ecliptic. 

f By. the celebrated NA'sfEoonfM T6sf ; from the Araluc version 
of Is’mak bsn Hohaim, which was revised byTuIsir. 
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duated as minutely as may be practicable. It is best t«> 
place both secondaries, as by some directed, within the 
•:cliptic (instead of placing one of them without it), .that 
the complete revolution of the outer secondary may not 
be obstructed by the pins at the poles of the equator. The 
Meridian, likewise, should be doubled, or made to consist 
of two circles ; the external one graduated, and the internal 
one moving within it. Thus the pole may be adjusted at 
its proper elevation alx>ve the hori/on of any place. The 
instrument so constructed consists of seven circles. 

“ It is remarked, that when the circle representing the 
niMidian, is placed in the plane of the true meridian, so 
that it cuts the plane of the horizon at right angles, and 
one of the poles of the equator is elevated above the hori- 
zon contbnuably with the latitude of the place ; then the 
motions of all the circles round the jioles represent the 
motions of the universe. 

“ After rectifying the meridian, if it be wished to ob- 
serve the sun and moon together, the outer secondary of 
the ecliptic must be made to intersect the ecliptic at the 
sun’s place for that time : and the solstitial colure must be 
moved until the place of intersection l>c opposite to the sun. 
Both circles are thus adjusted to their tnie places; or if 
any other object but the sun, be observed, the colure is 
turned, until tlie object be seen in its proper place, on that 
secondary referred to the ecliptic : the circle representing 
the ecliptic being at the same time in the plane of the 
true ecliptic and in its proper situation. Afterwards, the 
inner secondaiy is turned towards the moon (or to any star 
intended to be observed), and the smaller circle within it, 
bearing the two sights, is turned, until the moon (or to 
iuiy star intended to be observed), and the smaller circle 
within it, bearing the two sights, is turned, until die moon 
Ix! seen ill the line of the apertures. The intersection of the 
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secondary circle and ecliptic is the place of the moon in 
longitude ; and the arc of the secondary, between the aper^ 
ture and the ecliptic, is the latitude of the moon on mther 
side (n(»th or south).” 

The same instrument, as described by Montucla from 
the text of Ptolemy (1. 3. c. 2.*), consists of six circles: 
first, a large circle representing the meridian ; next, fom* 
drcles united together, representing the equator, ecliptic 
and two colures, and turning within the first circle on the 
poles of the equator ; lastly, a circle turning on the poles 
of the ecliptic, furnished with sights and nearly touching, 
on its concave side, the circumference of the ecliptic. 

The armUlary sphere, described by the Arabian epi- 
tomiser, diflfers, therefore, from Ptolemy’s, in omitting 
the equator and equinoctial colure, and adding an inner 
secondary of the ecliptic, which, as well as the meridian, 
is doubled. 

According to Lalande, the astrolabe of Ptolemy, 
from which Tycho Brahe derived his equatorial armil- 
lary, consisted only of four circles : two placed at right 
angles to represent the ecliptic and solstitial colure; a 
third turning on the poles of the ecliptic and serving to 
mark lon^tudes ; and a fourth, within the other three, fur- 
nished with sights to observe celestial objects and measure 
their latitudes and longitudes.-)* 

Whether the ancient Greeks had any more complicated 
instrument formed on similar principles, and applicable to 
astronomical observations, is perhaps uncertain. We have 
no detailed description of the instrument which Archi- 
medes is said to have devised to represent the phenomena 
and motions of the heavenly bodies ; nor any sufficient 

* Hist. (Ics Matliein., i. p. 301. 
i LaiiANdk ABiroiiM i. 13. (§ 2270). 
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hint of its construction ;* nor does Cicero’s account of 
the sphere exhibited by Posidonius f suggest a distinct 
notion of .its structure. 

Among the Arabs, no addition is at present known to 
have been made to the armillaiy sphere, between the period 
when the Almagest was translated,^ and the time of Air 
HAZEN, who wrote a treatise of optics, in which a more 
complicated instrument than that of Ptolemy, is de- 
scribed. Alhazen’s armillaiy sphere is stated to have 
been the prototype of Tycho Brahe’s;§ but neither the 

* If Glauoian’s epifpram on the subject of it wa.s founded upon any 
authority, the instrument must have been a sort of orrery, enclosed in 
glass. 

Vide Claud, epfgr. 18. Cic. Tusc. Quaest. i. 25. De Nat. Deor. ii. 35. 

t Cio.De Nat. Deor. ii. 34. 

t In the year 212, or A.D. 827> by Alhazbn ben Yussr 

with the aid of Skrgius (Montucla, ii. p. 304); or rather by 
Is^HAK BEN Hona IN, whose death is placed about the Hijira year 260 
(D^Hkrbelot, p. 456). According to the Cashf ul zundn^ Whak^s 
version was epitomised by Hajaj ben Yusef, by Tuabit ben Kor- 
RAii, and by NAsfRuoofN TOsf. Other versions, however, are 
mentioned: particularly, one by Hajaj, said to have been cor- 
rected first by Honain ben Is’hak, and afterwards by Th.Ibit ; 
another by ThXbit himself ; and a third by Muui ben yahya. A 
different account is likewise given of the earliest translation of the 
Almagest, which is ascribed to Abu Hisan and SalmIn, who are 
said to have completed it, after the failure of other learned men, 
who had previously attempted the translation. Mention is also made 
of a version by IbrauIm bkn Salat, re%'ised by Honain. But 
none of these translations are anterior to the ninth century of the 
Christian era. 

§ Adhibuit (Tycho) armillare quoddam instrumentum, quod tamen 
comperi ego positum et adhibitum olim fuisse ante Tychonem ab 
Alhazeno, lib. 7- opt. C. 1. prop. 15. et a Vitell. lib. 10. propos. 49. 
cujus instrumenti astronomice collocati ope atque uau, (vide instra- 
nientum multiplex armillare apud Tycho, in Mechanicia Astronomiss)^ 
eandem elevationem falsam 9 scrupulorum invenit, quam per alia duo 
diverse instrumenta compererat. — ^Bbttini Apimiai vol. ii. p. 41. 
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original treatise, nor the Latin translation of it, are here 
procurable ; and 1 am therefore unable to ascertain whe- 
ther the sphere, mentioned by the Arabian author, resem- 
bled that described by Indian astronomers. At all events, 
he is more modem* than the oldest of the Hindu writers 
whom I shall proceed to quote.*!* 

The construction of the armillary sphere is briefly and 
rather obscurely taught in the S&rya siddhanta. The fol- 
lowing is a literal translation. 

** Let the astronomer frame the surprising stracture of 
the terrestriaTand celestial spheres. 

** Having caused a wooden globe to be made, [of such 
size] as he pleases, to represent the earth ; with a staff for 
the axis passing through the centre, and exceeding the 
globe at both ends ; let him place the supporting hoops^i 
as also the equinoctial circle. 

** Three circles must be prepared, (divided for signs and 
degrees,) the radius of which must agree with the respec- 
tive diurnal circles, in proportion to the equinoctial : the 
three circles should be placed for the Ram and following 
signs, respectively, at the proper declination in degrees, 
N. or S.; the same answer contrariwise for the Crab and 
other signs. In like manner, three circles are placed in 
the southern hemisphere, for the Balance and the rest, and 
contrariwise for Capricorn and the remaining signs. Circles 
are similarly placed on both hoops for the asterisms in both 
henusjdieres, as also for Ahhijit; and for the seven ItishUf 
Agastifa, JBrahmef and other stars. 


* He wrote his ti*eatise on optics and other works about the year 
1100. — Biqgr. Dict» 

t BhIsoaea flourished in the middle of the twelfth century ; being 
bom, as he himself informs ns, in the 66ca year 1036, answering to 
A.D. 1114. But the SKiygt siMdnta is more ancient. 

X They are the colures. 
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** In the middle of all these drcles is placed the equi- 
noctial. At the intersection of that and the supporting 
hoops, and distant from each other half the ugns, the two 
equinoxes should be determined ; and the two solstices, at 
the d^rees of obliquity from the equinoctial; and the 
places of the Ram and the rest, in the order of the signs, 
should be adjusted by the strings of the curve. Another 
circle, thus passing from equinox to equinox, is named the 
ecliptic ; and by this path, the sun, illuminating worlds, fr>r 
ever travels. The moon and the other planets are seen 
deviating from their nodes in the ecliptic, to the extent of 
their respective greatest latitudes [within the zodiac].” 

The author proceeds to notice the relation of the great 
circles before mentioned to the horizon ; and observes, that, 
whatever place be assumed for the apex of the sphere, the 
middle of the heavens for that place is its horizon. He 
cmicludes by showing, that the instrument may be made 
to revolve with regularity, by means of a current of water ; 
and hints, that the appearance of spontaneous motion may 
be given, by a concealed mechanism, for which quicksilver 
is to be employed. The manner of using this instrument 
fr>r astronomical observations has been already expkuned 
(p. 324, &c.) 

More ample instructions for framing an armillary sphere 
are delivered in the Siddh&nta sirdmarii. The passage is 
too long for insertion in this place ; and I reserve it for a 
separate article, on account of the explanations which it 
requires, and because it leads to the considerations of other 
topics,* which cannot be sufficiently discussed in the pre- 


* Among others, that of the precession of the equinoxes ; respect- 
ing which different opinions are stated hy BniisoABA. It appears, 
from w’hat is said by him, that the notion of a libration of the equi- 
noxes has not universally prevailed among Hindu astronomers. The 
correcter opinion of a revolutntn of the e<inin<M>tiii1 points was ad- 
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sent essay. A brief abstract of BhAscara’s description 
may here suffice. In the centre he places a sniail globe to 
represent the earth encompassed with ciieles fur the orbits 
of the planets arranged like the curved lines in a spidei's 
web. On an axis passing through the poles of llie carch, 
and prolonged on both sides, a sphere, or assemblage of 
circles, is suspended, by means of rings or tubes adapted 
to the axis, so that the sphere may move freely on it. This 
assemblage of circles comprises a horizon and equator 
adjusted for the place, with a prime vertical and meridian, 
and two intermediate verticals (intersecting the horizon nt the 
N. E. and S.W. and N.W. and S. £. points); as also the 
equinoctial colure. Another circle is suspended within this 
sphere on the poles of the horizon, apparently intended to 
measure the altitude and amplitude of an object. ^ 

Another sphere or assemblage of circles is in like manner 
suspended on the pole of tire equator. It consists of both 
colures, and tlic equinoctial, with tlie ecliptic adjusted to 
it ; and six circles for the planetary orbits duly adjusted to 
the ecliptic ; as also six diurnal circles parallel to the equi- 
noctial, and passing through the extremities of the several 
signs. 

This, though not a complete description of BhAscara’s 
armillary sphere, will convey a sufficient notion of the in- 
strument for the purpose of the present comparison ; and 
will justify tlie remark, tliat its construction differs greatly 
from that of the instrument specified by Ptolemy. 

In the description of the armillaiy sphere cited from the 
S&rya siddhantaf mention is made of several stars not 
included in the asterisms which mark the divisions of the 
ecliptic. The following table exliibits tlie portions of 


vaaced by aome authon, bnt baa not obtained the general suffrage of 
Hindu writen on astronomy. 
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thoBe, and of the few othor stara which have been particu- 
larly noticed by Hindu aalTonomera. 


Agailjfa ...... 

Lftbdhacat orl‘ 
thehiioter | 



BrahmAi^dnya 

Brahme 
siddh6fUa ^ 
Ur6man'L 

Graha 

I6ghava. 

S. 

t&rvabhamna. 

Surpa 

siddhdnta. 

Lit 

77* S. 

Lav 

87® 

Uk 

76® S. 

LanR. 

80® 


Long. 

85® 5' 

IM. 

80“ 8. 

g 

m 

40«S. 

.86® 

40® S. 

81® 

40“ 4^8. 

84“ 36' 

40“ 8. 

80“ 

— 

— 

8»N. 

53^ 

8“ 14'N. 

QQ 

8“N. 

52“ 

— 

— 

31® N. 

66 ® 


58“ 36' 


52“t 

or Brahmd f 
Jtp6mvatsa . * . . 

Apaa 

— 

— 

39“ N. 

‘61® 

38“ 38^N. 

56“ 53' 

38® N. 

57 ® 

— 

— 

3“N. 

183® 

3“ N. 

183“ 

3®N. 


— 

— 

i _ 

— 

— — 

9“ N. 

180“ 


The aeyen Rishu 


Gratu . . 
POLAHA 
PULABTYA . 
Atri . . 
Angiras 

VASISUf’HA 

MarSchi . 


According to the 

S&calya sanhita. 
Lat. 

. . 66» N. 

. . 60» N. 

. . 60" N. 

. . 66 «>*. 

. . 57" 

. . 60" N. 

. . 60" N. 


Here Agastya is evidently Canopus; as Lubdhaca is 
Sirius. Brahmehridaya seems to be Capella, which was 
shown, under that Indian name, to Dr. Hunter at 


t The S&calya Mtihiid and Tntwa vMca agree with the S&iya 
niddh&nla aa to the posittoaa nf the first four etara. They omit the 
other three. 
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ffini. Agni may be the bright star in the northern horn of 
the Bull (0 Taiiri) : Pn^uputi is perhaps the star on the 
head of the Waggoner (JAuriga!). The distances of the 
three last mentioned stni's from the ecliptic <io not exactly 
agree with the places stated : but no conspicuous stars are 
found nearer to the assigned positions : and it may be 
remarked, that tiarv are all nearly in the longitude of 
the naeshatra Tdrigasiras, corresponding to tin* hea<l of 
Orion; and that the latitude, assigned to them by Hindu 
astronomers, is as much too small, as that of Mngasiras is 
too great. 

Tile star, mentioned in the Sitri/n suhi/muta under tl:e 
name of.4/i«f.vor water, is doubtless ^Virginis; and Api'un- 
catm eomprises the nebulous stars in the same cmistidla- 
tion, marked b. 1 . *2. 3. . 

Astronomers give rules for computing the heliac'al rising 
and setting of the star Aganfpa, on account of certain 
religious ceremonies to be performed when that star n])pears. 
Vahaiia miuiha says, ‘ Agasti/a is visible at 
when the sun is 7' short of the sign Virgo.’ But he after- 
wards adds, that * the star becomes visible, when the sun 
reaches Hastn, and disappears when the sun arrives at 
/iohi/n.’ His commentator remarks, that the author has 
here followed earlier writers ; and quotes Pahasaiia, say- 
ing, * When the sun is in Ilasta, the star rises; and it 
sets when the sun is in Rohitii.'* Bha'Hotpai.a cites 
from the fix f^SUldhuHUife^ a rule of computation, analogous 
to that which will be forthwith quoted from the Jihasvrnti ; 
and remarks, that throe periods of Ag<istt/a’s heliacal rising 







i Pnneha siddfianta^ a treatiao by V a kah a miiiira . 
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are observed, vix. 8th and 16th of Ahoina and 8th of 
C&rtica, 

The Bhaswati directs the day of AgastyaCa rising for 
any particular latitude to be found by the following rule. 

* The length of the shadow of a g^iomon* at a particular 
latitude, on the day of the equinox, is multiplied by 25 ; 
and to the product 900 are added ; the sum, divided by 
225, gives in signs and degrees the place of the sun, on 
the day when Agastya rises or appears in the south, at 
the close of night.’ The commentator adds, that * the day 
of the star’s setting may be computed by deducting the 
sum found as above, from 1350; tlie differoace reduced 
to signs and degrees, is the place of the sun, on the day 
when Agastya sets in the southwest.’ Aceording to these 
rules, Agastya in latitude 26^ 34', rises when tlie sun is in 
4* 20° and sets when the sun is in 1* 10”. 

The Graha laghava teaches another method of calcula- 
tion. The length of the shadow of the gnomon is multiplied 
by 8, and the product is added to 98 for the sun’s place in 
degrees, on the day when Agastya rises ; or is deducted 
from 78, to find the sun’s place when tliat star sets. By 
this rule, the star should rise, in latitude 26° 34', when 
the sun is at the 26th degree of the Lion, and should set 
when the sun quits the Ram. Accordingly, the Bhavishyu 
and die Brahmevaivarta purauas ordain oblations for 
Agastya three days before die sun reaches the zodiacal 
sign Virgo; though the • inhabitants of the province of 
Gattra, as observed in the last-mentioned purana, perform 
this ceremony tiiree days earlier. 

In regard to the passages above quoted, it may be 
remarked, tliat the rule, stated in the Bhistcati, implies 
the distance of three signs, from the beginning of Aries, to 


III duodecimal part-s. 
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Agastytty and supposes the star to become visible when 
distant one sign from the sun. But the rule delivered 
in the Graha lagliava places the star at the distance of 
88” fram the beginning of Meshay and supposes it visible 
in the right sphere, when 10° distant from the sun. Ac- 
cording to the quotation from ParAsabA, the right ascen- 
sion of the star must have been, in his time, not less than 
100° reckoned from the beginning of Misha; and the star, 
rising cosmically, became visible in the oblique sphere, at 
the distance of 60° from the sun ; and disappeared, setting 
acronychally, when within that distance. Making allow- 
ance, therefore, for the star’s proper motion, and change of 
declination and right ascension, it remains probable, that 
PabAsara’s rule was framed for tlje north of India, at a 
period when the solstitial points were, as stated by that 
author, in the middle of AiUsha and beginning of Dha- 
nish^ha.* 

1 have purposely reserved for separate consideration tlie 
seven Rishisy who give name to seven stars in Ursa major ; 
not only because their positions are not stated by Brah- 
mboupta, BhAscara, and the S&rya siddhanta, but also 
because the authors, who give their positions, ascribe to 
them a particular motion, or variation of longitude, different 
from other stars, and apparently unconnected with the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. 

VarAha MiiiiRA has a chapter in the Varahi sanhita 
expressly on the subject' of this supposed motion of the 
Rishis. He begins by announcing the intention of stating 
their revolution conformably with the doctrine of VrTddha 
Gabo a, and proems as follows: ’When king Yu- 
DHisiif’uiRA ruled the earth, the Munis were in Maghoy 
and the period of the era of that king is 2526 years. They 

' A«. Re*., vifl. 'it. pl‘ .3%). 
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remain fur a hundred years in each asterism, being cmi- 
nected with that particular ntieskatraf to which, when ii 
rises in the east, the line of their rising is directed.** 

Tlie commentator, BHAff6TPAi.A, supports the text of 
his author by quotations from VrYddha Garga and 
(>Asyapa. * At tlie junction of the Cali and Dtoapara 
ages/ says Garga, * the virtuous sages, who delight in 
protecting the people, stood at the asterism, over which 
the JPitrls preside.’ That is at Magha. * The mighty 
sages,* says CAAyapa, * abide during a hundred years 
in each asterism, attended by the virtuous ArvndhatI.* 

The author next states the relative situation of the seven 

% 

Rtshis, with ARONDiiATi near her husband Vasish’Pha; 
and the remainder of the chapter is devoted to astrology. 

The revolution of the seven Rishis, and its periods, are 
noticed in pur&nas. The followii^ passage is from the 
Sri B1iagavata.\ 

* From your birth (Paricshit is addressed by Suca) 
to the inauguration of Nan da, 1115 years will elapse. 


• 3riR?iTOig 

I 



Accordinir to a different rradini^ noticed by the commentator, the 
concluding hemistich signifies <• they constantly rise in the north-east ; 
together with AnuNnHATf.” 


t Book xii. c. 2 . 
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* ( the seveu JtigAis, two are Hi-st perceived, rising in 
the sky ; and the asterism, which is observed to be at night 
even with the middle of those two stars, is that, with which 
the Ilishis are united, and they remain so during a hundred 
years of men. In your time, and at this moment, they are 
situated in Magha. 

‘ When the splendour of Vishnu, named CrYshna, 
departed for heaven, then did the Cali age, during which 
men delight in sin, invade the world. So long as he con- 
tinued to touch the earth with his holy feet, so long the 
Cali age was unable to subdue the world. 

‘ When the seven Rishis were in Magha, the Cali age 
comprising 1200 [divine] years* began ; and when, from 
Magha, they shall reach PurvashaAlM, then will this Ctili 
age attain its growth under Nan da and his sucoessors.’ 

The commentator SkIdhara swAm! remarks, that the 
constellation, consisting of seven stars, is in the form of a 
wheeled carriage. MauIciii, he observes, is at the extre- 
mity ; and next to him, Vasisht’ha in the arched part of 
the yoke; and beyond him Angiras: next to whom are 
four stars in a quadrangle : Atri at the north-east comer; 
south of him Pulastya ; next to whom is Pulaha ; and 
Cratu is north of tlie last. Such being their relative 
position, the two stars, which rise first, are Pulaha and 
Cratu ; and whichever asterism is in a line south from 
the middle of those stars, is that with which the seven 
Rishis are united ; and they so I'emain for 100 years. 

A'similar passage is found in the VishAu purdAa,f and 
a similar exposition of it is given by the commentator Rat- 
naoarbha: but the period, there stated to ela])se be- 
tween the birth of Paricshit and the inauguration of 
Nanda, is 1015 years only. . 


comnaon veal's. 


t Part U eh. zxui. v. 32, &c. 
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The Mataya puraAa contains a passage to the like 
effect ; but allows 1050 years from the birth of Paricshit 
to the inauguration of MahApadma ; and the seven 
Rishis are stated as being in a line with the constellation 
sacred to fire (that is CritticSi), 836 years later, in the 
time of the Andhra kings. 

In the Brahme siddhanta of SAcalya, denominated 
from its reputed author SSuxdya sanhita, the supposed 
motion of the seven Rishis is thus noticed:* 'At the 
commencement of the yuga, Cratu was near the star 
sacred to Vishnu {SraxaAi^t at the b^inning of the aste- 
rism. Three degrees east of him, was Pulaha ; and 
PuLASTYA, at ten degrees from this; Atri followed at 
three degrees from the last ; and Angiras, at eight de- 
grees from him; next came VAsisnf’HA, at the distance 
of seven degrees; and lastly, MarIchi at ten. Their 
motion is eight liptas (minutes) in a year. Their distances 
from the ecliptic, north, were respectively 55°, 50^. 50**, 56°, 
57°, 60°, and 60°. For, moving in the north into different 
positions, the sf^es employ 2700 years in revolving through 
the assemblage of asterisms; and hence their positions 
may be easily known at any particular time.' 

Lalla, dted by MunISwara in his gloss on the ^ir6- 
tnahif says, * If the number of years of the Cali age, less 
fourteen, be divided by 100, the quotient, as the wise de- 
clare, shows the asterisms traversed by MarIchi and 
other celestial sages, beginning from the asterism of Vi- 
ranchi (BrahmA).’ 

Here Lalla is generally understood to mean RhhiM, 
which is sacred to PrajApati (or BrahmA). But Mu- 
nISwaba has remarked, in another place, that Lalla 
may intend Abhijit, which is sacred to V inui or Br ahm'A ; 


* Vmina 2. eh. it. 
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and consequently, may mean ^avoAuf of which Ahhijit 
forma n part; and thus Lalla and SAcalya may be re- 
conciled. 

Most of the commentators on the Surya siddhanta and 
SirSimtii are silent on the subject of the seven Rtshis. 
Ilut NrYsinha, in hwvarticA to the Vitmim hhashya, or 
gloss on the Siromani, quotes hnd expounds HheSacedya 
san/iita, and rtjects Y a it A ha’s iule of computation, as 
disagreeing with MunIsw'ara, in his commen- 

tary on the Sirdmam, cites some of the passages above 
noticed, and remarks, that BhAscara has omitted this 
topic on account of contradictory opinions concerning it, 
and because it is of no great use. 

The same author, in his own compilation entitled Sid- 
dhanta sarvabhauma, has entered more fully intp this sub- 
ject. He observes, that the seven Rlshis are not, like 
other stars, attached by spikes to the solid ring of the 
ecliptic, but revolve in small circles round the northern 
[jolc of the ecliptic, moving by their own power in the ethe- 
rial sphere above Saturn, but below the sphere of the stars. 
He places tlic JRIshis in the same relative positions, which 
SAcai.ya had assigned to them ; states in other terms the 
same distances from the ecliptic, and the same annual 
motion ; and directs their place to be computed by deduct- 
ing 600 from the years of the Cali age, doubling the re- 
mainder and dividing by fifteen : the quotient, in degrees, 
is divided by 30, to reduce it into signs. MunIAwara 
suppoits tliis mode of calculation on tlie autliority of SA- 
cALYA,againstVARAHA MiniRAand Lalla ; and affirms, 
that it agrees with the phenomena, as observable at the 
period of hb compilation. It appears, however, to be a 
correction of SAcalya’s rule. 

CamalAcara, in the Tatwmwica, notices the opinion 
delivered in. the ^ddhimta sarvabhauma; but observes. 
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tliat no such motion of the stars is perceptible. Remark- 
ing, however, that the authority of the pvraAaa and san- 
hitiu, which affirm their revolution, is incontrovertible, he 
reconciles iaith and experience by saying, that the stars 
themselves are fixed ; but the seven Rishis are invisible 
deities, who perform the stated revolution in the period 
specified. 

If CamalAcara’s notion be adopted, no difficulty 
remains: yet it can hardly be supposed, thatVAKAHA 
mihira and Lalla intended to describe revolutions of 
invisible beings. If then it be allowed, that they have 
attributed to the stars themselves an imaginary revolution 
grounded on an erroneous theory, a probable inference 
may be thence drawn as to the period when those authors 
lived, provided one position be conceded; namely, that 
the rules, stated by them, gave a result not groszy wrong 
at the respective periods when they wrote. Indeed it can 
scarcely be supposed, that authors, who, like the cele- 
brated astronomers in question, were not mere compilers 
and transcribers, should have exhibited rules of compu- 
tation, which did not approach to the truth, at the very 
period when they were proposed. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it would follow, that 
VarAha mihira composed the V&reM sanhita about 
2800 years after the period assigned by him to the com- 
mencement of the reign of YcDHisuf’HiRA, or near the 
close of the third century after the expiration of Y udhish-. 
f’HiRA's era as defined by him. For tiie drde of dedina- 
tion passing between Cratu and Pulaha (the two first of 
the seven Rishis), and cutting the ediptic only 2^ short of 
the beginning of iifagA4, was the solstitial colure, when, 
the equinmc was near the.be^nning of CrttHed ; and such 
probably was the reason of that line bdng noticed by 
ancient Hindu astronomers. .It agrees with the solstitial . 
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colure oD the sphere of Eudoxcs, as described Hip- 
parchus.* A similar circle of declination, passing l^ween 
the same stars, intei'sected the ecliptic at the b^inning of 
Magha when the solstitial colure was at the middle of 
AsUshok; and a like circle passed through the next asterism, 
when the equinox corresponded with the first point of 
Misha. An astronomer of that period, if he were apprised 
of the porition asrigned to the same stars by Garga, re- 
puted to have been the priest of GrYshna and the 
might conclude with Var Ah A mihira, that one revolution 
had been completed, and that the stars had passed ihrough 
one nacshatra of the second revolution. In corroboration 
of this inference respecting the age of VarAha mihira's 
astrological treatise, it may be added, that he is dted by 
name in the Pamha tantra^ the original of the fables of 
Pilpaif, which were translated for N^shIrvAn more tha n 
1200 years 

The theory beii^ wholly unfounded, VarAha mihira’s 
rule of computation soon ceased to agree with the pheno- 
mena, and other rules have been successively introduced 
by difierent authors, as Ladla, SAcalya, and lastly. 


* •* Hipparchus tells us, that Eudoxus drear the colure of the sol- 
stices, through the middle of the Great Bear; and the middle of 
Cancer ; and the neck of Hydrus ; and the star between the poop 
and mast of Argo; and the tail of the South Fish; and through the 
middle of Capricorn, and of Sagitta; and through the neck and 
right wing of the Swan ; and the left hand of Cepheus; and that he 
drew the equinoctial colure through the left-hand of Arctophylax ; 
and along the middle of his body; ud cross the middle of Chelm; 
and through the right-hand and fore-knee of the Centaur; and 
through the fiexure of Eridanus and head of Cetus ; and the back of 
Aries across, and through the head and right-hand of Perseus.” Sir I. 
Nbwtoh’s Chronotqgg, § 29. Hippaboh. ad Phanom. m Pbtavii 
ITranahgia, p.207,208. Bailly, A»tr. Ano.^. 606. Costard, p. 136. 

t Prrpaoh to the SantcAi edition of the HUapaddiu, p. xi. [page 
173 of the present volume.] 
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MuNiSwARA ; whose rule, devised less than two hundred 
years ago, does not yet grossly betray its insufficiency. 

This pretended revolution of the stars of Ursa Major is 
connected wnith two remarkable epochas in Indian dirono- 
logy ; the commencement of the CaU or sinful age, 
in the reign of YuDHisnf’HiRA ; and its prevalence, on 
the failure of the succession of CshtUriya princes, and 
establishment of a diflferent dynasty, 1015 years after the 
birth of Paricshit, according to the VishAa puraAa ; or 
1115 years, according to the BJAgamta ; but 1498 years, 
if a correction, which has been proposed by ^rIdhaba 
swAmI and some other commentators, be admitted. This 
subject has been already noticed by Capt. Wilford in his 
Essay on VicramAditya;* and it is, therefore, unne- 
cessary to enlarge upon it in this place. 

It has been noticed, towards the beginning of the presmit 
essay, that the principal star of each nacshaira, is denomi- 
nated Y6gat6ra. Perhaps it may not be superfluous to 
caution the reader (gainst confounding these y6ga stars 
with the y6gaSf of which a Ust is inserted in Sir William 
Jones’s Treatise on the Indian Zodiac.*!' They are men- 
tioned by him as divisions of the ecliptic ; but it will pre- 
sently appear, that they cannot in strictness be so denomi- 
nated. Their principal purpose regards astrology; but 
they are also employed in regulating certain moveable 
feasts ; and they are of such firequent use, that every Indian 
almanac contains a column specifyi^ the y6ga for each 
day, with the hour of its termination. 

The y 6 ga is nothing else than a mode of indicating the 
sum of the longitudes of the sun and moca. The rule for 
its computation, as given in the S&rya tUddhAsKtOt Bhiuh- 
icatif and Graha laghavOf directs, that the lon^tude of the 


' A». Itec.. rol. ix.p, IITy&r. f As. Rw., vol. ii. p. 302. 
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sun be added to the longitude of the moon ; and the sum, 
reduced to minutes, is to be divided by 800 (the number of 
minutes in 13 ° 2O0: the quotient exhibits tbe elapsed y6gaSf 
counted fixnn Visheumbka.* It is obvious, tberefore, that 
the y6gq$ are twenty-seven divimons of 360 ° of a great 
circle, measured upon the ecliptic. But, if they be repre- 
sented on a circle, it must be a moveable one in the plane 
of the ecliptic. 

Astrologers also reckon twenty-dght ybgaSf which cor- 
respond to the twenty-eight nacshatras or divisions of the 
moon’s path; varying, however, according to the day of 
the week. As the Indian almanacs sometimes appropriate 
a column to the moon’s ybga for each day, I shall insert in 
a note a list of these ybgaa, with the rule by which they are 
determined.*!* * 


* 1. Fuheumiha. 2. Prftt. 3; Ayiu^mat. 4. SatM^jOfa. 5-. Si- 
Mono. ^.Al^gahBa. ^.Sucaman, %.DhiriH. 9. bAla. \9. ChMa. 
W.Vi^ddhi. l2.Dhnma. li.Vy6gM*a. \4t. HerOutka. 15. 

16. Siddhi. 17* Ffiatip6ta% 18. 19. Par^ha, 20. §ma. 

21. Siddha. 22. S&dhjia, 23. AtMa. 24. Suida, 25. Bnhunm. 26. 
Autdra. 27. FdidkrVti. 

1 1. ituiiidti. 2. C6lttdaMbi. 3. Dhianra. 4. PrtySpaH. 5. iSotiinsNi. 
6. DhwineAa. 7> DbtBtga. 8. Stioatta. 9. Vtgn. 10. Ubidgara. 
W.fXhahra. \2.Maitn. \3. M&nata. 14. Podma. \5.Lamiuca, 
16. U^. 17. la CdAo. 19. Siddhi. 20. AMa. 21. 

Amn^ta. 22. Mtutda. 23. (Jada. 24. Mdtemga, 25. Rdethma, 2a . 
Chan. 27.<SSl’Atra. 2a PraeonUo. 

Tbe foregoing liet ia extracted from the Roaumdih of SbIvati. 
He adda the role by which tbe ybgat are regulated. On a Sand y, the 
Noctlialrar anawer to they^^, in their natural order ; ris. ASmkA to 
inawdg, Bhandh to Cd/ omtoA du, Spc. Button a Monday, the Oratytys 
(IfNMda) corraaponda to JfrtyaHrs*, the aecond Ut Ardri, and'ao 
frurdi. On aTneaday, theiaai!aAalra,^ieh anawetatodM2rBtyt|yn, 
ia AittAhi on Wedneaday, Hadht; on Thnraday, AmarMaf on 
Friday, UUarithSflha; and on Saturday, SakdihiAL 

Almauaca nanally contain snother act of astrological diviaiona of 
the lunar -month, which it may. be proper to explain. They are de 
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Another topics relative to the zodiac^ and connected 
with astrology^ remains to he noticed* 1 allude to the 
JDriahc&Aat answering to the Decani of European astrolo- 
gers. The Hindus, like the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
frcnn whom that vam science passed to the Greeks and 
Romans, divide each sign into three parts, and allot to 
every such part a regent exercising planetary influence 
under the particular planet whom he there represents. 

The description of the tlurty-six Driahc&ihtu is given 
towards the close of VARkHA mihira’s treatise on the 
casting of nativities, entitled Vnhat jataca. It is here 
translated* conformably with the gloss of BHAff6TPALA : 
omitting, however, some variaticms in the reading of the 
text, which are noticed by him ; hut which can be of no 
use, unless occasion should arise for reference to them in 
comparing the description of the driskc&Aa$ with some 
amulet or undent monument in which the Decani may be 
supposed to be figured. Even for that purpose, the follow- 
ing description will probably suflice. 

1. [Mars] A man with red eyes, girt round the uwst 


iioiniiiated Carana; and consist of seven variable and four invariable, 
as in the subjoined list: 


Variable Caranas* 

1. Bava. 

2. Balava. 

3. Gaulava. 

4. Taitila. 

5. Gara. 


Invariable Caratlas. 

1. §acuni. 

2. Ghatushpdd. 

3. Nai^a. 

4. Gintupfhna. 


6, Van'ij. 

7. Visht'i, 


They answer successively to half or lunar day; Ciniughna 

beinp always assigned to the first half of the first and the 

variable caraifuia afterwards succeeding each other regularly, through 
eight repetitions: they arc followed by the three remaining invariable 
carahasj which conclude the mouth; Chaiushpdd and N6ga apper^ 
tainiiig to Amdvasgd or the new moon, and Srcioif being appropriated 
to the latter half of the preceding WhL 
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Hrith a white cloth, of a hladc complenon, as fonnidable as 
able to ]»otect, holds a raised battle>«ze. 

2. [The Sun] A female, dad in red apparel, with her 
mind fixed on wearing ornaments, having a mare’s head, 
and a belly like a jar, thirsty and resting on one foot, is 
exhibited by Yavana as the f^re of iloR ^krishe&Aa in 
the middle of Miaha.* 

3. [Jupitbb] a fierce and wrathful man, conversant 
with arts, of a tawny complexion, solidtous of action, but 
unsteady in his resolves ; holds in his hands a raised stick, 
and wears red dothes. He is the third in the tripatite divi- 
sion of Misha. 

4. [Venus] A woman with hair clipped and curled, a 

body shaped like a jar, her clothes burnt, herself thirsty, 
disposed to eat, and fond of ornaments : such is the figure 
of the first in Vi^habha» * 

6 . [Mbkcubt] a man with the head of a goat, and a 
dioulder like a bull, dothed in dirty apparel, skilful in 
regard to the plough and the cart, acquainted with field, 
grain, house, and kiue, conversant with arts; and in dis- 
position, voradous. 

6. [Saturn] A man with a body vast as an dephant’s, 
and feet great .as a SarabAa*s,f with white' teeth and a 
tawny body, his mind busied upon the wool of wild sheep, 
occupies the extremity of the dgn Taurus. 

7. [Mbbcuet] Such as are conversant with the sub- 
ject, declare the first in the tripartite partition of the third 
sign, to be a woman fimd of working with the needle, 
bMutiful, delighting in ornaments, childless, amorous, and 
with her arms devated. 

* ** AtMamadf^ drMte6kariiptm jfovatApaditMam!* BHAffdr* 
PALA expounds tiiia '* declared by YAVAWiCcBlBrA,” “ Ymm&- 
‘shSirymh eafhUam,** 

t A monater with eight legs, who destroys elephants. 
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8. [VenosJ In the middle of the Rign Gemini is a man, 
mth the fiice of a gorudci,* standing in a grove : he is an 
archer in armotur, and holds a bow ; he meditates on 
sport, his children, ornaments, and wealth. 

9. [Saturn] At the end of the ^n Gemini is a man 
decorated with ornaments, having as many gems as the 
ocean contains; clad in armour and furnished with bow 
and quiver; skilled in dance, music, and song, and prac- 
tising poetry. 

10. [ The Moon] The wise declare the first in Cancer 
to be an animal with the body of an elephant, the feet of a 
Sarabha, a boar’s head and horse’s neck, standing in a 
grove under a sandal-wood tree,*!* and upholding leaves, 
root, and fruit. 

11. [Mars] In the middle of the sign Cancer, a woman, in 
prime of youth, with blossoms of lotus on her head, attended 
by a serpent, cries while standing in a forest, resting against 
the branch of a paUuaX tree. 

12. [Jupiter] Last in Cancer is a man with his head 
incUned ; he is decorated with golden ornaments, and, em- 
barking on a vessel and encompassed by serpents [twined 
round him,] he traverses the ocean to seek ornaments for 
his wife. 

13. [The Sun] A vulture and shakal stand on a cotton 
tree:§ a dog is near: and a man, in a squalid dress, lumimtu 
for his father and mother. This representation is pronounced 
to be foe first of the lion. 

14. [Jupiter] A man formed like a horse, bearing on 
his head a garland of ydlowish white flowers, wears a leather 
dress : unconquered like a lion ; armed with a bow, and 

* An eagle: or elae a gigantic crane. Perhaps a vultnrc. 

t Santalum dbum sire Siriuin myrtifolium. 

{ Bntea frondma. § Bombax hcptaphylhim. 
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distinguidied by a hooked nose; he is placed in the middle 
of Leo. 

15. [Mars] The third in the tripartite division of Leo, 
is a man having the head of a bear, with a long beard and 
curled hair ; in disposition similar to an ape ; and holding 
a staff, fruits, and flesh. 

16. [Mercury] A damsel, bearing a jar filled with 
blossoms, (her person clothed in apparel soiled with dirt,) 
solicitous for the union of dress with opulence, is going 
towards the family of her spiritual parent : such is the first 
of Virgo. 

17. [Saturn] A man of a dark complexion, with a 
doth on his head, holds a pen, and is casting up accounts 
of receipts and disbursements : he bears a large bow, and 
his body is covered with hair : he is placed in the middl 
of the sign. 

18. [Venus] A woman of a foir complexion, dressed in 
bleached silk, tall, holding in her hand ajar and ladle ; is 
devoutly going towards a temple of the gods. The wise 
pronounce this to be the last of Vii^. 

19. [Venus] A man is proceeding along the middle of 
a highway ; holding a balance, and having weights in his 
hand; he is skilled in measuring and meting, and meditates 
on commodities and their prices. The Yavanas declare this 
form to be first of Libra.* 

20. [Saturn] A man with the head of a vulture, car- 
rying a water-pot, is anxious to proceed, being hungiy and 
thirsty; in thought, he visits his wife and soif* He is 
middlemost of the balance-bearer (Libra.) 


* ** Tadr6pam vadanti Ymandh prafhamam tuUg6h” Thi«'ini|;;ht 

signify " Yavama declares;" for the plural is used in Smact^t re- 
spectfully: and BHAff6TPAi.A has before expounded Yavana as in- 
tending YatakIouXbta: hut a different explanation occnrs a little 
lower. 
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21. [Mercvby] a man, in figure like an ape, adorned 
with gems, bearing a golden quiver and armour, and carry- 
ing firuits and flesh, is scaring deer, in a forest: such is the 
figure exhibited by the Yavanas.* 

22. [Mabs] a woman, without clothes or ornaments, 
comes from the great ocean, to the shore ; she has fallen 
from her place ; round her feet are serpents entwined ; but 
she is plearing : such is the first of the sign Scorpio. 

23. [Jupiteb] a woman, with a body like a tortoise 
and a jar, and with serpents entwined round her person ; is 
solicitous to prepare local comforts for her husband. This 
figure the trise pronounce to be the middle one of Scorpio. 

24. (The Moon] The last of the Scorpion is a lion 
with a large and stooping head resembling that of a tor- 
toise ; he guards the place where sandal-wood grows, ter- 
rifying d<^, deer, boars, and shakals. 

25. [Jupiter] An animal with the body of a horse 
and head of a man, holding a large bow, stands near a 
hermitage and devoutly guards the implements of sacrifice : 
such is the first of the three divisions of the bow (Sagitta- 
rius.) 

26. [Mars] A pleasing female, of golden complexion 
like the cAampacOff moderately handsome, sits on a 
throne, distributing marine gems. This is described as the 
middle division of the bow. 

27. [The Sun] A man with a long beard, of a com- 
plexion yellow like the cAamjpaca, is sitting on a throne 
with a staff in his hand : he wears silk raiment and a 
deer’s skin : such is the third figure of the ninth sign. 

28. [Saturn] A man, of a terrible aspect, with the 


• “ yavanair uddMtta^,*' which BHAff6TPALA expounds "declared 
by the ancient yaptm/ts,'* " pttrS^tijfavamih.'* 

t Michelia Champaca. 
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body of a hog, hairy, having tusks like a Mamra^ holds 
a yoke, a net, and fetters. He is first of Capricorn. 

29. [Vf.nus] In the middle of Maeara is a woman 
skilled in music, with eyes laige like the petals of the 
lotos, and with- a dark complexion. She seeks various 
things ; she is decorated with jewels ; and wears metallic 
ornaments in her ears. 

30. [Mercury] A man, shajied like a CtnHara,f clothed 
in a woollen cloth, and furnished with quiver, bow, and 
armour, hears on his shoulder a jar adorned with gems : 
he is last of the sign Majcara. 

31. [The Sun] The first of the jar (Aquarius) is a man 
with the head of a vulture, clothed in silk and wearing an 
antelope’s hide with a woollen cloth : his mind is busied in 
obtaining oil, ardent spirits, water,' and food. 

32. [Mercury] In a burnt carriage, a woman cl^ in 
soiled apparel, bearing vessels on her head, is collecting 
metals in a forest containing cotton trees. 

33. [Venus] A man of a dark complexion, with hairy 
ears, adorned with a diadem, carries and transports vases 
with articles of metal, and with bark, leaves, gum, and 
fiuit. He is last of Cumhha. 

34. [Jupitf.r] The first of the fish (Pisces) navigates 
the sea in search of ornaments for his wife : he has jewels, 
and his hands are full of vessels used in sacrifice, together 
with pearls, gems, and shells. 

35. [The Moon] A woman, surpassing in complexion 
the blossom of the chaa^aca, ascends a ship with loffy 
masts and fl^s; and approaches the shore of the sea, 
accompanied by her retinue. This is declared by sages: 
to be the second in the tripartite division of JHHna. 

* A sea monster. Perhaps the Narwhal may be intended. 

t A human fiffure with the head of a home. 
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36. [Mars] Near a cavern, in a forest, a naked man, 
with serpents entwined round his body, and tormented by 
robbers and fire, laments. He is the last of the fish. 

Arabian astronomers in like manner divide each sign of 
the Zodiac into three parts, denominated Wajeh or 

in the plural Wujuh which severally belong to the 

different planets* * * § thence called Rah ul wajeh. The proper 
import of the term (^j) is face or countenance ; agreeing 
with the Greek mpiauum, which is similarly employed in 
this acceptation.f 

The near correspondence of the drcshcmias with the 
Decani of Roman authors and of Grecian writeiv 

will be evident from the following passage of Manilius, 
supported by quotations from other authors, which I shall 
insert on the faitli of Saumaise the original works, 
from which they are taken, not being here procurable. 

Manilius says§ 

Quam partem deciman dixere Dccania Rentes ; 

A numero nomen positum est, quod partibus astra 
Condita triceiiis propria sub sorte fcruntur, 

Et tribuunt dcnas in se coeuntibus astris, 

Inque vicem terris habitantur sidera Sig^nis. 

Heph^stion expressly declares, || that each sign of 
the zodiac is divided into three Decani comprising ten 


* lu the following^ order, beginnings from Aries: viz. Mars, the 
Sun, Venus, Mercury’, the Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, &c. 

IkhwdnuH Sttfa. 

t FiRMioi MathesiB seu Astran,f vide infra. 

t Salmasii PliniavuB Ezereitationes^ p. 460, dn*. 

§ Lib. iv. 298—302. 

II K»l irif i ftif 
o’lair. 
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degrees each : ihe first division of Aries is named Choniare; 
the second ChoiUachre, and the third Sieet.** 

Firmicvs difiers in the names, and does not allow ten 
complete degrees to each Decanus. Thus, in the sign 
Aiies, the three'first degrees are, according to him, unap- 
propriated ; the five next belong to the first Decanus 
Asitan ; the next nine are vacant ; and the four following 
appertain to the second Decanus Senaeher ; five degrees 
are again unoccupied ; and the four last belong to the third 
Decanus Sentacher.* * * § 

We learn from PsELLDsf that the several Decani were 
figured with difierent attributes and dresses ; and, from 
Demophilvs and Firmicus;}; that they represent the 
planets. The first appertained to Mars : the second to 

the Sun : and the third to Venus (the Hindu author says, 

• • 

Jupiter). 

This astrological notion was confessedly received from 
foreign nations. The doctrine seems to be ascribed by 
Firmicus to Nekepso, king of Egypt and Psellus 
cites a Babylonian author, whom he calls Teucer; and 
who is also noticed by Porphyrius : besides, the names of 

* Salmash Plin. Exercn p. 460. 

t EfV/ cr r2r rfug KetrttXp/fiiw AtKMni ?r6uct- 

i fiif ^rcAiievv, i i* icAAo rt 

fi* rJi Jin xat r^nuaix iaxrvXtm iyyX{ri/u§ 
wtff iuvSv ^avnnrttt* rminx ftif nZv i xxi ni kmv 

ixttfcv rA 

t Primum est is plaoeta cojtis signam est : secundum 

planeta sequens, et sic deinceps. Aries est Martis primum 
secundum Solis, tertium Veneris, juxta seriem errantium.” 
This agrees precisely with the Arabian 

§ Sic et Nekepso, .ffigypti justissimus imperator, et astrologus 
valde bonus, per ipsos Decanos omnia vitia valetudinesque collegit, 
ostendens quani valetudinem quis Decanus eAceret, fcc. 
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the Decani, stated by HEPiiiESTiON and Firmicus, are 
decidedly barbarous. It was not, therefore, without reason, 
that Saumaise and Kibcher sought a derivation of the 
word Decanus itself from a foreign language. It cannot 
be deduced, as Scaliger proposes, from the similar term 
for an inferior officer commanding ten men;* since this 
office and its designation were first introduced later than 
the time of Manilius, by whom the astrological term is 
employed ; and Porphyrivs expressly aflirms that the 
word was used by those whom he denominates * an- 
cients.’*!* Huet, not concurring in either of the opinions 
above-mentioned, supposes the term to have been cor- 
ruptly formed by the astrolc^ers of Alexandria from the 
Greek numeral with a Latin termination.^ If this be ad- 
mitted, it still remains not improbable that some affinity of 
sound, in the Egyptian or in the Chaldaic name, may have 
suggested the formation of this corrupt word. 

The Sansent name apparently comes from the same 
source. I do not suppose it to be originally Sanscrit ; 
since, in that language, it bears no etymological signifi- 
cation. For the same reason, it is likely, that the astro- 
Ir^ical doctrine itself may be exotic in India. One branch 
of divination/ entitled Tajaca^ has been confessedly bor- 
rowed from the Arabians : and the technical terms used in 
it, are, as I am informed by Hindu astrologers, Arabic. 
The casting of nativities, though its practice is of more 
ancient date in India, may also have been received from 
W estem astrologers : Egyptians, Chaldeans, or even Cheeks. 
If so, it is likely that the Hindus may have received astro- 
nomical hints at the same time. 


• Erant Decani denis militibus propositi. Vbobt. 2. 8. 
t Ovf rnof tMtAirar iuutrtvf m wmiMfi. 

J Hoktii aninutdvfrsionex ad Manilmnn Lib. iv. v. 298. 
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By their own acknowledgment,* they Iiave cultivated 
astronomy for the sake of astrology ; and they may have 
done so with the aid of hints received from the same quar- 
ter, from which their astrology is derived. In the present 
instance VabAha mihira himself, as interpreted by his 
commentator, quotes the Yavanax (meaning perhaps Gre- 
cian authors), in a manner which indicates, that the de- 
scription of the drishcaihm is borrowed from them. 

The name of YavanAchArya, who is cited by BaAf- 
i'bTFALA, would not be alone deciave. He is frequently 
quoted by Hindu astronomers : and it is possible, though 
by no means certain, that, under this name, a Grecian or 
an Arabian author may be intended. To determine that 
point, it will be requisite (unless the work attributed to 
him be recovered) to collect all the passages, in which 
YavanAchArya is cited by Sanscrit authors; and to 
compare the doctrines ascribed to him with those of the 
Gredan and Arabian writers on. astronomy. Not being 
prepared for such a disquisition, I shall dismiss this sub- 
ject for the present, without offering any positive opinion 
on the question, which has been here proposed. 


* BhIsoaba expressly says, " By ancient astronomers, the pur- 
pose of die science is declared to be judicial astrolc^y ; and that, 
indeed, depends on the influence of configurations; and these, on the 
apparent places of the planets.” — Gbl&dhj/ayot 1. v. 6. 



XV. 


On the Notion of the Hindu Astronomers concerning 
the Pbecession of the Equinoxes oiMf Motions of 
the Planets. 


[From the Asiatic Researches^ vol. xii. p. 209—250. 
Calcutta, 1816. 4to.] 


In an essay on the Indian and Arabian divinons of the 
zodiac, inserted in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, I adverted to a passage of BhAscara, on the 
precession of the equinoxes, and intimated an intention of 
further noticing tiiis subject in a separate essay.* The 
passage which I had then in view, occurs in BhIscaba’s 
description of the armillary sphere.f It appears to me 
deserving of distinct examination for the information which 
it contains, the difficulties which it presents, and the va- 
riety of topics which it sug^sts. I shall here quote the 
original, and add a verbal translation. 

fnpim: NINI T11>9T» 

fR'lb fHPIDTRiV^ HI tU 

* The intersection of the ecliptic and eqainoctial ciides 
is the Orhn^pita, or intersecting pomt of the sun’kpath. 

* As. Bus., vcL is. p. 363. [p. 360 of tho proseot volmao.^ 

f e. 6. V. 17 sad la 
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Its revolutions, as declared on the authority of Surya {Sau~ 
rSetaK), are retrogade three myriads in a calpa. This is 
the siune with the motion of the solstice, as affirmed by 
MunjAla, and others. But, according to their doctrine, 
its revolutions are 199, 669 in a calpa* 

This is the very passage to which the commentator on 
the S&rya nddhemtaf cited by Mr. Davis,* alludes, where 
he says, * the meaning of BhAscara AchArya was not 
that S6rya [in the Surya riddhantaf"] gave 30,000 as the 
revolutions of the places of the colures, in a calpa ; the 
name he used being Saura not Surya, and applied to some 
other book.* 

It is certainly true, as here observed by tins commen- 
tator, that BhAscara’s quotation does not agpree with the 
text of the S&rya nddh&ata, which expresses, * The drde 
of the asterisms moves eastward thirty scores in a yaga. 
Multiplying the number of elapsed days by that, and di- 
viding by the terrestrial days, [which compose the cycle,] 
the quanitity obtained is an arc, which, multiplied by three, 
and divided by ten,'!' gives degrees (ania) termed ayana, 
[or the place of the colure.]’ 

git HTsri -<<1* M \ 

Here the number of revolutions is 600 in a yuga, an- 
swering to 600,000 in a co^ ; and not, as stated by 
BrAscara, 30,000. But the commentator’s mode of 
condling the contradiction, by supposing a different book 
from the S&rya riddh&aia to have been intend^, is in com- 

• As. Has., voI. li. p. 26?. t Ratio of 27* to 20*. 
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patible with BhAsc aba’s own explanation of his text in 
the Vksana hh&shya, containing annotations hy himKlf on 
his own treatise. He there says in express words, * the 
revolutions of the intersecting point of the sun’s path are 
stated in the Siarya nddh&May as amounfing to 30,000 in 
a calpa.** 

His commentator, Mijm1§waba, has therefore recourse 
to other expedients for reconciling the contradiction between 
BhAscaba’s quotation and the text of the S&rya sid- 
dh&nta. Some, he observes, have proposed to read niyuta 

* a hundred thousand,* for ayuta * a myriad.’*)* Others 
have supposed the calpa to be a twentieth part only of the 
period usually so denominated. The commentator further 
suggests the resolution of the ’term vyoitah, translated 

* retr(K;rade,’ into oi for vinstiti * twenty,’ and astah, 
which he makes, to signify * multiplied,’ and expounds the 
phrase, * thirty thousand multiplied by twenty.’ But, dis* 
satisfied with this and with another exposition, by which 
irayam * three ’ is construed into * sixty,’ he gives the 


* BRiscARA’s Vastaid Itidshya on the astronomy and spherics of his 
Sddhdnta iirSmodt. This volume of annotations is commented, with 
the iStrtfmaAr, hy NrYsinha in the F'dsanA vSrHea, as proceeding from 
the same writer; and is expressly acknowledged to he a work of the 
author of the text (as it actually purports) hy the scholiast Mmrfi* 
WARA, in this very place, where he is endeavonring to support his 
own interpretation of the text, against the apparent and natural sense 
of a passage in the author’s notes. 

t He alludes either to the V&san& virtiea, in which that eniend»> 
tion of the text is actually suggested by the annotator NbIbimha, or 
to some earlier commentary in which the same conjectural amcndntion 
may have been originally proposed. 
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preference to an equally strained interpretation, which 
divides the sentence into two members : ‘ its revolutions 
are declared by S^bta, and [according to a different au- 
thority] are retrogade three myriads in a adpa* 

However unsatisfactory tiiese explanations of the text 
may be, they prove the concurrence of the commentators 
of both works, in the received interpretation of the obscure 
passage of the S&rya siddh&nta, which is the subject of 
their discussion. That interpretation is supported by cor- 
responding passages of the S6ma siddhanta, haghu por 
sishi^ha, and Sacalya sanhitd, in which the number of «x 
hundred revolutions is explicitly stated:* as well as by 
other quotations, which clearly demonstrate, that a libra- 
tion of the equinoxes, at the rate of six hundred in a yuga, 
was there meant. For, in all the passages quoted, the 
revolution, as it is termed, of the equinoctial points, consists 
in a libVation of them within the limits of twenty-seven 
d^rees east, and as many west, of the begmnings of Aries 
and Libra : and that such is the meaning conveyed in the 
text of the Surya siddh&nta, is distinctly shown by the 


SbmasuUhd/nta. 

gjf fnf% ^ ti 

SieaiyaitmhUi, i. 286—291. 

LtfgkMVOiMViatiddMiUa, 

cited by DioiBuit and NbXsihha, on the Sbrya HidkiiUa. 
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commentator cited by Mr. Davis,* as well as by the other 
commentators on that work. 

The same doctrine is taught in the Pariuara Mldhanta, 
as quoted by MunISwara ; and, if we may rely on the 
authority of a quotation by this author from the works of 
ARYABHAffA, it was also maintained by that ancient 
astronomer : but, according to the first-mentioned treatise, 
the number of librations amounts to 581,709, and, accord- 
ing to the latter, 578,159 in a ccdpa, instead of 600,000 ; 
and ARYABHAffA has stated the limits of the libration at 
24® instead of 27 ".f 

BhAscara himself, adopting the doctrine for which he 
quotes the authority of MunjAla, in the passage above 
dted, mentions a complete revolution of the places of the 
colures through the twelve signs of the zodiac, at the rate 

II Ilf IT . V TI 

of 59 54 2 31 12 per annum, or 199,669 complete revo- 
lutions in a calpa. Having computed, upon the same 
principle, the quantity of the precession in his own time 

rev. ■ o I II III iiii T Ti 

at 91,189 0 10 54 35 23 55 40 48, he thence, for tiie 
sake of facility in calculation, assumes in his practical trea- 
tise, named CaraAa cut&hala^ the actual precession in 
whole numbers at eleven degrees, and allows the annual 
motion to be taken at one minute. % The time for which this 

* As. Res., vol. ii. p. 267. The commentator is NrYsinha. 
t 

ARYABHAffA, in the quoted by MunISwara. Itis espe- 

cially necessary to distinguish the particular work of this author, to 
which reference is made: for Brahmboupta reproaches him for his 
inconsistency in affirming revolutions of the nodes in the Arydsh- 
taiataf which he denied in the Daia^iiaca. It is therefore probable, 
that the libration of the equinoxes (considered as nodes) for which the 
first-mentioned work is quoted, may not be stated in the other. 

X MuNfiwARA, in his commentary on the ShiStna^u 
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computation was made, is the same with the epocha of the 
Carana cutiihala;* * * § which is the year 1105 SacOff thirty- 
three years after the Sirimani was completed.;}: 

BhAscara’s authority, supporting that of MunjAla, 
and countenanced by Vishnu chandra’s,§ has not 
availed with Indian astronomers. Even his commentator 
MunIswara rejects the notion of a complete revolution; 
and, in his own treatise entitled Siddhanta sarvabhauma, 
asserts the doctrine of libration, and attempts to refute the 
other opinion, not indeed by argument, but in deference to 
the Surya siddhanta and other authorities to which it is 
opposed. Upon the same ground, CamalAcara in the 
Siddhanta tatwavivtca says, ^ The degrees of the colures, 
as stated by MunjAla, and taught in the Sirbrnani^ con- 
trary to what is declared by Arc a (S6rya) atid dthers, 
from not rightly understanding what was by them declared, 


* The Graha Idyhava^ written in 1442 Sdca^ deducts 444 from the 
expired years of the &dca^ and divides by sixty, reckoning the pre- 
cession at a minute a year. This agrees nearly with the Cara^ cuiu- 
hala; for, if the same number (444) be deducted from the years expired 
(1105 Sacd)^ the remainder gives but one minute above IP, the quan- 
tity there assumed by BhIsoara. 

Rama'cmandra, who in the CdlanirAaya states the quantity of 
precession as amounting to 12^, and reckons the precession at a 
minute of a degree, a year, seems also to have followed the same 
authority. He may therefore have written about sixty years subse- 
quent to the date of the Carafta cuMiala; or Sdea^ 1165. This ascer- 
tainment of the age of Ramachandra IchIrya is a step towards 
investigating the age of writers in other branches of science who 
have quoted this author, or who are cited by him. They are nume- 
rous. 

t FaizI, in his translation of BhIsoara ’ s LUdvatU 

t For it was finished wbrn the author was thirty-six years of age ; 
and he was horn in 1036 Sdea: as he informs us. 

§ Author of the VamhVha ndMidnia^ a distinct work from the 
Laghtk •'OsishVha cited by DIdIbhIV, and (under the title of 
nBhVha nddhdnta) by NrIsinha. 
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must be rejected by the wise.’ He certainly here expresses 
the prevalent opinion of the Hindu astronomers, which is 
decidedly in favour of a libration of the places of the 
colures. 

Besides MvnjAla mentioned by BhAscaba, the only 
other ancient author, whose name 1 find quoted for a com- 
plete revolution of the equinoctial and solstitial points, is 
Vishnu chandra, from whose works a passage is cited 
PnlfT’HCBACAswAMi, declaratory of a solstitial yaga, 
or period of the ayana. The text is corrupt in respect of 
the lowest digits of the number; and, having found no 
other quotation of it, I shall not attempt to state the period 
from a conjectural emendation of this passage. 

It is necessary to observe, that some of the ancient 
writers on astronomy have not admitted a periodical motion 
of the equinoxes. This is adverted to by BhAscara him- 
self,* who instances Brahmegupta. Thereason of that 
omission or denial is supposed by BhAscarA')* to have 
been the inconsiderable quantity of the deviation or preces- 
sion, not then remarkable, and consequently unheeded by 
Brahmegupta ; since whose time it is become sensible, 
and therefore it is now taken into account.^; BhAscara 
next inquires * why Brahmegupta and the rest did not 


* In the FasanA bhathyu. t Ibid. 

* Why has it not been stated by Bbahiikgupta and other skilful 
astronomers? It was not perceived by them^ because it was then in- 
considerable. But it is perceived by the modems^ because it^is now 
considerable. According^ly it is concluded^ that there is motion, [of 
the solstice.’! BhIbcaka in the FoionA hhA^yn. 
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neverthelesB state it on tlie strength of au^rity, since it 
had been declared in the Saura siddh&nta; in like manfiftr 
as the numbers of revolutions, the periphery of epicycles, 
Ac.?** 

He replies : * In mathematical science holy tradition is 
authority, so liur only as it agrees with demonstration.’ 
He goes on to say, * Such motion, as results from the 
assigned revolutions, by whidi, places being calculated agree 
with those which are observed, must be admitted, whether 
taught by a holy sage or by a temporal teacher. If then 
the same places are deducible from other revolutions, 
which of the assigned motions is the true one ? The an- 
swer is, whichever agrees with present observation must 
be admitted. But, if in process of time, the difference 
become great, then men of genius, like Brahmeg.upta, 
will arise, who will acknowledge such motions as agree 
with present observation, and compose books is&stras) 
conformable tliereto. Accordingly this mathematical science 
has no end in eternal time.’ 

But Brahmeoopta’s commentator, expounding a pas- 
sage of this author,*!* which he considers to be levelled 
against those who affirmed a periodical reriolution of the 
solstitial points, and which does deny such a revolution, 
and declares the solstice to be invariable, because the 
longest day and shortest night occur constantly at the end 
of JUifhuna or Gemini, adverts, in the course of his expo- 
sition of the text, to passages winch place the southern and 
northern solstice respectively in the middle of AilSshSi, and 
beginning of JDhanishi’h&t uid proce^ to remark * thb 

t Ch. ii. 
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only proves a shifting of the solstice^ not numoous revo- 
lutions of it through the ecliptic.’ His notion appears 
thoi to have been, that his author was aware of the fact of 
a change in the positions of the solstitial and equinoctial 
points, but did not admit the inference that the motion must 
be periodical. 

From all that has been said, it appears, that some of the 
most celebrated astronomers, as Bbahmkgupta, have 
been silent on the subject of a change in tlie places of the 
colures, or have denied their regular periodical motion. 
That others, as MunjA.la and BhAscaba (we may add 
Vishnu chandba) have asserted a periodical revolution 
of the places of the colures. But tliat the greater number 
of celebrated vnriters, and all the modem Hindu astrono- 
mers, have affirmed a libration of the equinoctial points. 

The earliest known author who is cited for the support 
of this doctrine, as far as present research has gone, is 
AuTABHAffA, who is undoubtedly more ancient than 
BBAHMEGUPTA;for he is repeatedly quoted in the jBraAnte 
sp*hMta Addhanta which is ascribed to Bkahmegupta, 
and . which there is every reason to consider genuine, since 
the text of the book accords with the quotations from that 
celebrated astronomer to be found in treatises of various 
dates. 

I purposely omit in this place the S&rya Addh&ntay 
S6ma, Sacalya, VasisAi’Iia and Parasara^ because their 
authenticity and are subjects of question or of contro- 
versy. 

Relying then upon the quotation from the work of Arya- 
BHAffA, and on the tendency of BhAscara’s oliserva- 
|ions both in his text and notes, it may be inferred, tliat 
the notion of a libration of the equinoxes is of some antt> 
quity in Irfdia: since Brahmbgupta, by whom Arya- 
BHAffA is repeatedly mentionecl, is either author or 
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republisher of an astronomical system which was copied by 
BHiscABA in 1160 a.d., but which is adapted to a much 
earlier age. 

The doctrine in question found advocates formerly among- 
the astronomers of Europe and of Arabia. Arzael, a 
Spaniard, and a mathematician of the eleventh century,'**’ 
author of a treatise, entitled observations on the obliquity 
of the zodiac, affirmed a libration or trepidation in longi- 
tude within the limits of 10° E. and W. at the rate of 
a degree in seventy-five years.* * * § !* centuries after him, 

ThAbit ben Korrah, an astrologer,;}: assigned to this 
supposed trepidation the limits of 22 E. and W.^ To 
the same astrologer, by some supposed to have lived as 
much earlier, as he is here stated to have been later, a 
different doctrine is ascribed, affirming a inotiqn of the 
iritersected points of the ecliptic and equinoctial in a small 
circle described -with the radius 4° 18' 43".|| 

They were led to that hypothesis (according to a remark 
quoted by the authors who have refuted the notion^) by 
considering that Hermes had found some of the fixed 
stars more distant from the beginning of Aries, than Pto- 
lemy subsequently did: for instance the bright star of 
Hydra in 7** of Leo, placed by Ptolemy in 30° of Cancer; 
and the star named Vultur Cadens, in 24° of Sagittarius, 
but by Ptolemy in 17°.* 

* He observed the quantity of the obliquity of the ecliptic about 
the year 1070 ; and is named by Abraham bbn Ezra, who wrote in 
the twelfth century (A.D.1144 or 1150), as anterior to him by seventy, 
one years. Riooioli, Ahnag. non. 

t Riooioli, Ahntgettvm wotwm, 3, 28, 6. 

t Morrri, Diet. ^ 

§ Erasmus Rbihrold on Purbaob; Rico. Atnug. nov. 3, 88, 6. 
II Momyuola, Hiat. du vol. i. p. 346. 

T AueusTiMus Riooius, de motu eetmm t /^ ana . Rroiomonta- 
Mus, Sb. 7. J^pAomar AhttitgetH. Ricc. Atm. nee. 3, 88, 6. 
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. The notion of a trepidation in longitude, but at a rate 
not equable, had been entertained by the astronomers, who 
compiled the Alphonsine Tables, though Alphonsus him- 
self was subsequently led to the adoption of a correctelr 
opinion, and to the consequent alteration of the tables first 
published by him.* 

The earliest mention of a libration in longitude, which 
has been found in any Arabic writer, is in the work of 
Muhammrd ben Jaber, sumamed AlbAtanI, and by 
us called Albategnius. This celebrated astronomer, an 
Arabian by birth and Sabian by religion, flourished at the 
end of the ninth century ;+ or, to speak with precision, 
about the year of Christ 879;:{; and from him we learn, 
that certain astronomers whom he does not appear to have 
any where named, had before him affirmed a libration of 
the fixed stars within the limits of 8** E. and W. at the 
rate of a degree in eighty or eighty-ffiur years. § He him- 
self maintained the doctrine of a uniform motion at the rate 
of a degree in sixty-six years. || 

I have dwelt the longer upon the history of this opinion, 
because it appears to me deseiring of attention on more 
than one account. AlbAtanI is the earliest of the Ara- 
bian astronomers who improved upon Ptolemy : (for 
AlfargAni, who was a century earlier, is not cited as cor- 
recting the Greek astronomer on this point.) It was he then, 
who first, among the astronomers of the west of Asia, com- 
puted the motion of the stars at a d^ree in sixty-six years ; 
which is almost the same with the rate of the motion of trepi- 

• Abraham Zaouthus, cited, like the preceding authoritieB, in 
Riocioli’b Almagest. .3, 28,6. 

i D’Herbblot, Bibl. Orient. 

t He himself furnishes the date, being the year 1627 of the era of 
Nabonabbar. Albatboh. c. 61, cited in Riooiom’b Almageet. ^ 

2a 

% Albatkoniub, c. 52. as cited by Riooioli. |i Ibid, c. 61. 
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dation according to the S&rya Addhanta^ and the herd of 
Hindu astronomers, who reckon a degree and a-half in a 
century.* He is the first also, as far as can be discovered, 
in whose works mention is made of a motion of trepidation, 
and we may be permitted to conjecture, that the earlier 
astronomers alluded to by him were Indian ; since we find 
AxYABHAffA, an author seemingly of an earlier age, 
quoted for a libration of the equinoctial points within the 
limits of twenty-fi)ur degrees, at the rate of one in seventy- 
eight years; and since we know that an Arabian astro- 
nomer, anterior by nearly a century to ALnii'ANf, had 
compiled tables in conformity to rules of astronomy appa- 
rently Indian.*!* 

We may then safely conclude, that, on the subject of 
the precession of the equinoxes, the Hindus had^a theory, 
which, though erroneous, was their own ; and which, at a 
subsequent time, found advocates among the astronomers 
of the west. That they had a knowledge of the true doc- 
trine of an uniform motion in antecedentia, at least seven 
hundred years ago,;}; when the astronomers of Europe also 
were divided on the question. That they had approximated 

* This is the rate resulting from the quantity of the motion in tre- 
pidation stated in the Snrya sidtOi&nta: and the same results from the 
rules of calculation given in the BhiswtUi eantha of SAriNANOA and 
in atM J&tae&rkttoa improperly ascribed to VabIha mihira. They 
both direct the number 421 to be deducted from the expired years of 
Aica/ and the one deducts a tenth and reduces the remainder into 
degrees; the other adds half and divides by a hundred. Another 
rule, producing the same result, is mentioned in Baii.i.v’8 AjW. /nd. 

p. 7®. 

t * M ryuku Send Hmd.^ {Sidd^6ntf) Abolvabao. Hut, Dgnatt. 
p. 114 and 161. Cobtabd’b Astronomy, p. 157, and Montuola 
Hist, dee Math,, vol. i. p. 344. 

t BaisoABA, who quotes MunjIla, completed the Sir6mahi in 
1072 &Ka, or A. D..1150. 
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to the true rate of that motion much nearer than Ptolemy, 
before the Arabian astronomers, and as near the truth as 
these have ever done since. From this we may perhaps 
be led to a further conclusion, that the astronomy of the 
Hindus merits a more particular examination than it has 
yet obtained, not indeed with any expectation of advancing 
the science of astronomy, which needs not such aid, and 
can derive none from the labours of astronomers who have 
recorded no observations; but for the history of tlie 
science, and ascertainment of the prepress which was here 
made : and that, with this view, the works of Hindu astro- 
nomers, whose age is precisely known, and in particular, 
those of BhAscara, which contain a complete course of 
astronomy and of sciences connected with it, should be 
caiefully perused; as well as those of Brahmegupta, 
which are full of quotations from earlier astronomers, as 
AnYADHAffA,* * * § VARAHAMlHIRA,t §RisHiiiA,:]; VlSH- 
NUCHANDRA,§ and some others, who are cited by him for 
the purpose of exposing and correcting their errors. 

In regard to VarAhamihira and the S&rya siddh&ntay 
both separately quoted in the Brahme sp'htAa nddhknta of 
Brahmegupta, 1 may here remark that a book entitled 
Sferya riddhanta is mentioned by VarAhamihira him- 
self, in his most undoubted work, the treatise on Astrol(^, 
entitled V&rahi sanhita, where, describing the qualifications 
requisite to form an accomplished astrologer, he says, * the 
astrologer should be conversant with divisions of time and 
geometrical figures, as taught in the five SiddhintaSf or 


• Antbor of the and AryMtaSata: 

t Named with Centura by BnAnmooPTA. 

t Author ot the JRimaea tiddhinta. 

§ MenUoned at the author of the VMjM'ha Hddhdnta. 
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systems of astronomy, called Paulita, RAmKa, Vantl^ha^ 
Saura, and Peeitamaha.’ * 

Var^hamihiba, as appears from the quotations of his 
own commentator BHAff6TPALA and many other astro- 
nomical writers, is likewise author of a treatise entitled 
Pancha sMdh&ntie&f in which the five systems above men- 
tioned are compared ; and, as far as can be gathered from 
quotations, their agreements and disagreements noticed. 
A passage of this treatise as cited by BHAffbTPALA, is 
sufficiently remarkable to be here inserted, since it bears 
relation to the subject of this paper. It corresponds 
in import to a passage quoted by Mr. Davis, and Sir 
William JoNES,t from the third chapter of the VardAi 
sanhUd; but refers the actual position of the colures to the 
asterisms instead of the signs of the zodiac. 




* When the return of the sun took place from the middle 
of Aileshdt the tropic was then right. It now takes place 
from Punaroasu* 

The same five systems of astronomy from whichVARA- 
HAMiHiRAis understood to have compiled the astronomical 
treatise just now quoted, and which are named by him in 


S Mta I I • 

t As. Res., vol. ii. p. 391. 
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the passage of his astrology before cited, are mentioned by 
Brabmeoupta also as standard authorities, and enume' 
rated by him in the same order : and his names, which are 
precisely the same with those inVARAnAMiHiRA’s enume- 
ration,* are explained by BHA'H'dTPALA, as intending 
the PuUSa siddhanUtf llSmaea tiddhanta, Vasishi’ha »d- 
dh&KtUy S&ryu tiddh&ntaf and Br6hme siddh&nta. 

All these books are frequently cited in astronomical 
compilations, and are occasionally referred to their real or 
supposed authors. The first is every where assigned to 
PuliSa, whose name it bears. The R6maca nddh&nUi is 
ascribed by the scholiast of Brahmegupta, and by a 
commentator of the S&rya siddhdntaf to SaififiNA or 
SRisnfiNA (for the name is variously written). The V&r 
mh^ha siddk&nta is by the same authority given to 
VisHNUCHANORA. Both these authors are repeatedly 
mentioned with censure by Brahsiegupta ; and it is 
acknowledged that they are entitled to no particular defe- 
rence. 


This passage, in which the Pou/tsAcr, Bhmaca^ f^dsishVha^ Sauira^ and 
Paitdmaha are specified, is introductory to a division of the lunar 
asterisms (for astrological purposes, it should seem), in unequal poi^ 
tions, by allotting to fifteea of them a quantity equivalent to the mean 
diurnal motion of the moon in minutes of a degree (7fi(V35^), and half 
as much more to six of those asterisms (1185^ 52^, and so much less 
to the like number of nacshairas (395^ 170 ood assigning the comple- 
ment of the circle (254' 180 to the supplementary nacahaira called 
Abhifii. 

oat’ 'Tho numbers here set down are copied from the scholiast 
BHAffdTPALA, and from BhIscaba’s commentators ; being stated by 
them at the nearest second: for the moon’s mean daily motion accord- 
ing to Brahmboupta and Bhasoara is a little less than 7W 350) 
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The Brahme tiddhemiaf which is the basis of Brahm e- 
oupta’s work, is not any where attributed to a known 
author; but referred in all quotations of it which have 
fallen under observation, either to the FwAdu dkanmhttara 
pur&Aof of which it is considered as forming a part, or to 
Brahme (also called PitAmaha), who is introduced into 
it as the speaker in a dialogue with BhrYou; or it is 
acknowledged to be the work of some unknown person.* 
The true author it may be now impracticable to discover, 
and would be vmn to conjecture. 

The SHrya tiddh&nta (if the same which we now pos- 
sess) is in like manner ascribed to no certain author, unless 
in the passage cited by our colleague Mr. Bentley,*!* who 
says, that * in the commentary on the BhiumoAf it is 
declared, that VarAha was the author of the 'S&rya 
siddh&ntai’ and who adds, that * SatAnanda, the 
author of the BhaswaAf was a pupil of VarAha under 
whose directions he himself acknowledges he wrote that 
work.’ 

The concluding remark alludes to the following verse of 
the Bh&swad carana. 

* Next I will propound succinctly, from Mihira’s 
instruction, [this system] equal to the S&rya nddhimta* 


* DIolBHir, in his commentary on the SSerya riidh&nta, says so. 

t As. Res., vole vi. p. 572. 
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It is preceded by an introductory couplet which will be 
found quoted at the foot of the page,* or is omitted in some 
copies: but the correct reading, as appears from collation 
of text and scholia, retains both. 

Admitting then its authenticity, and supposing, with 
most of the commentators, that VarAhamihira is here 
intended by the single word Mihiray which, however, is a 
name of the sun, and may here allude to the fabled dia- 
logue of SiiRYA with Meya, as is observed by the scholiast 
Balabuadra still the passage is not unambiguous. It 
does not necessarily imply oral tuition, and may refer to 
instruction derived from the works of VarAha ; especially 
from the Pancha siddhantica of that author, in which the 
Surya siddhanta was explained concurrently with four 
other treatises termed Siddhanta, 

To return from this digression. It appears from what 
had been before said, that a work bearing the title of Surya 
siddhanta is named as authority by VarAhamihira, in 
whose time, according to his assertion, the place of the 





* Having bowed to the foot of the foe of Mura, the fortunate Sa- 
tananda propounds, for the benefit of students^ the Bhaswatii in the 
Saca year 1021.’ 

The author Satananda, as he hiroself informs us in the close of 
the book, was an inhabitant of Purushbttamn (the site of the temple 
of Jagann&fha ) : and dates his work there in 4200 of the (Mi ffugOm 
In the body of the work he directs the difference of longitude to be 
reckoned from the meridian of PumshhUama eshUra. 

t His commentary is dated in 1465 of Vicramaditya; mure than 
400 years ago. 
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summer solstice was at the beginning of the sign Carcata, 
and in the asterism Punarvasu. A treatise under tiie same 
title is similarly mentioned by Brahmeoupta, who has 
likewise noticed VarAhamihira himself, and who is 
supposed by Bh Ascara to have lived when the cohircs had 
not sensibly deviated from that position. 

It may be questioned whether this testimony be not over- 
thrown by proofs of a more modem date (between seven 
and eight hundred years ago), drawn from internal evidence, 
as set forth by Mr. Bentley, in his ingenious essays 
inserted in the sixth and eightli volumes of our Researches.* 

Without entering at present into any disquisition on this 
subject, or discussing the accuracy of the premises; but 
acceding generally to the position, that the date of a set of 
astronomical tables, or of a system for the computation of 
the places of planets, ,is deducible from the ascertainment 
of a time when that system or set of tables gave I'esults 
nearest to the truth; and granting that the date above- 
mentioned approximates within certain limits to such an 
ascertainment ; 1 shall merely observe, that supposing the 
dates otherwise irrecoiicileable, still the book which we 
now have under the name of Surya, or Saura, sidd/ianta, 
may have lieen, and probably was, modernized from a 
more ancient treatise of the same name, the later work 
borrowing its title from an earUer performance of a dif- 
ferent audior. We have an instance of this practice in the 
kindred case of the Sra/tme siddhanta ; for we are ac- 
quainted with no less than three astronomical treatises 
bearing this title; one extracted from tlie Vishnu dhar- 
m6ttara ; another termed the Sacalya ; and the third the 
Sp^kv&a nddhanta of Brahmegupta : and an equal 
number of tracts entitled siddhanta may be 


As. Res., toI. vi. p. 572 , and vol. viii. p. 206. 
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traced in the quotations of authors; one by VisnirO' 
CHANDRA ; anothor termed L&ghu v&tish^Aa, which from 
its name should be an abridgment; and the third, appar> 
rmitly an ample treatise, distinguidied as the Vnddha 
viuish^ha. This solution of the objection also is entirely 
compatible unth the tenor of the references to the Saara, 
which have been yet remarked in the works of Brahms-' 
GUPTA and VarAhamihira ; none of thmn being relative 
to points that femish aiguments fpr concluding the age of 
the book from internal evidaiice. 

At all events, whatever may be thought of the SHuya 
•iiddkanta, we have the authority of a quotaticm from 
AKYABHAff a, to show, that the Hindus had ascertained 
the quantity of the precesnon more correctly than Pto- 
lemy ; and had accounted for it by a motion in libration 
or trepidation, before tins notion was adopted by any other 
astronomer whose labours are known to us. 

It appears also from a passage of Brahmegupta’s 
refutation of the supposed errors of that author, and from 
his commentator’s quotation of ARYABHAff a’s text, that 
this ancient astronomer maintained the doctrine of the 
earth’s diurnal revolution round its axis. * The sphere of 
the stars,’ he affirms * is stationary ; and the earth, making 
a revolution, produces the daily ri^g and setting of stars 
and planets.’* Brahmegupta answers, * If the earth 
move a minute in a then whence and what route 

does it proceed ? If it revolve, why do not lofty objects 
fell?’t But his commentator, PrYt’h^daca swAmI, ro> 

AftYABHAffA cited by PalfT’HijDAOA. 
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plies, * ABYABHAff a's opinion appears nerertheless satis- 
feciory ; since planets cannot have two motions at once : 
and the objection, that lofty things would fUl, is ccmtra- 
dicted ; for, every way, the under part of. the earth is also 
the upper; since, wherever the spectator stands on the 
earth’s surface, even tiiat spot is the uppermost point.’ 

We here find both an andent astronomer and a later 
commentator* maintaining, against the sense of thdr coun- 
trymen, the rational doctrine whichHEBACLiOESofPontus, 
the Pythagorean Ecphantus, and a few others among the 
Greeks, had affirmed of old, hut which was abandoned by 
the astronomers both of the east and of the west, until 
revived and demonstrated in comparatively modem times.*)* 

Bbahmeoupta is more fortunate in his reasoning where 
he refutes another theory of the alternation ^of d^y and 
night imagined by the Jainas, who account for the diurnal 
change by the passage of two suns, and as many moons, 
and a double set of stars and minor jdanets, round a pyra- 
midical mountain, at the foot of which is this habitable 
earth. His confutation of that absurdity is copied by Bh As- 
CABA, who has added to it from PBlT’HfinACA’s gloss on 
a different passage of Bbahmeovpta, a refutation of ano- 
ther notion ascribed by him to the same sect, respecting 
the translation of the earth in space. 

This idea has no other origin than the notimi, that the 
earth, being heavy and without support, must perpetually 
descend : and has, therefore, no relation whatever to the 
modem opinion of a proper motion of the son and stars. 

BrOme sp^huia iiddhd$Ua, 

* The commentator wrote at least seven centuries ago; for he is 
quoted by^ BhIsoaba in the text and notes of the 

t For an outline of AnYABKAffA’s system of astronomy, see a 
note at the close of this Essay, (p. 414.) 
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Part of the passage BhAscara jias been queued io A 
former essay.* What regards the farther subject now no* 
ticed, is here subjoined. 

' The earth stands firm, by its own power, without other 
support in space. 

* If there be a material support to foe earth, and another 
upholder of that, and a^ain another of this, and so on, 
there is no limit. If finally self-support must be assumed, 
why not assume it in foe first instance ? why not recognise 
it in this multiform earth ? 

* As heat is in foe sun and fire, coldness in foe moon, 
fluidity in water, hardness in iron ; so mobility is in air ; 
and immobility in foe earth, by nature. How wonderful are 
-the implanted foculties ! 

* The earth possessing an attractive force,*!* draws towards 
itself any heavy substance situated in foe surrounding atmos- 
phere, and that substance appears as if it fell. But whither 
can foe earth fall in ethereal space which is equal and alike 
on every side ? 

* Observing foe revolution of foe stars, foe Bmtddha^ 
acknowledge, that foe earth has no support ; but as nothing 
heavy is seen to remain in foe atmosphere, they thence 
conclude that it falls in ethereal space. 

'.^'Whence dost thou deduce, O Btmddha^ this idle notion, 
that, because any heavy substance thrown into foe air, 
foils to foe earth, therefore foe earth itself descends ?’ § 

He adds this further explanation in his notes : * For if 
the earth were foiling, an arrow shot into foe air would not 
return to it when the projectile force was expended, since 

* Ab. Res., voL ix. p. 322. [p. 224, of the present volume.] 

t Like the attraction of the-loadstone for iron. Maftichi on BhIs- 
CABA. 

X Meaning the Jamas ; as appears from the author's own annota- 
tion on- this passage. 

§ Sirfma^if Gdladhya^a^ c, i. v. 2, i, 7 and 9. 
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both would descend. Nor can it be said tliat it moves 
slower, and is overtaken by the arrow ; for heaviest bodies 
fall quickest, and the earth is heaviest.* 

It has been observed in a former part of this essay, that 
Bkahmegvpta’s treatise of astronomy is founded on an 
anterior one entitled Brahme siddhanta ; and the authen- 
ticity of the book extant under Bkahmegupta’s name 
has been relied upon, and passages have been freely cited 
from it, as the genuine performance of that ancient astro- 
nomer. These matters appear to be of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve a more particular explanation of their 
grounds. 

The source from which Bhahmegupta drew, is indi- 
cated by the author himself, in his introductory couplet, 
cited by LacshmIdAsa in the commentary on BiiAs- 
cara;* 

aiftT 1 

^ fR[ tl 

which, in a literal vermon, will stand thus : — * The compu- 
tation of planets, as declared by BrahmA, and become 
imperfect by great length of time, is perspicuously (sp’Au^a) 
explained by Brahmeoupta, son of Jishnu.’ 

The ambiguity imputable to this passage is obviated by 
the more explicit terms of the initial stanza of his eleventh 
chapter, where Brahmeovpta announces a refutation of 
opinions opposed to the Br&hme tiddh&nta : 


The tfaUia Mioa ellstfnwrft, deled in 1^ &ea, or 1501 A.D. 
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* 'I will refute the «rron (respecting the y^gos and other 
matton) of those who, mided by ignorance, maintain things 
cmitrary to the Br&hme riddh&nta.* * * § 

What the work is, to which Bbahmboupta refers under 
the title spedfied by him, and corresponding to a subse- 
quent mention him of the Paitamaha nddh&nta (both 
titles being of the same import), is explained by the scho- 
liasts of BbAscaba and of the S&rya nddk&nta. Nr¥- 
siNHA, a commentator on both texts,* affirms that Bbah- 
MBopPTA’s rules are formed irmn the VishAu dharm6tttBra 
pura/Aa, in which the Br&hme riddh&nta is contsdned ;i* 
BhAscara’s commentator, MuNfiSwABAj:, remarks, that 
Brahmegupta, having verified by observation the revo- 
lutions stated in the BrSAme riddh&nta of the VishAu 
dharmSttara, and having found them suitable to his own 
time, adopted these numbers, rejecting the revolutions 
taught by Surya and the rest. In other places the com- 
mentator cites parallel passages from Brahmegupta and 
the Br&hme (also termed by him Paxt&maJtd) riddh&inta 
of the FisAfitt dharmAttara;^ and these with numerous 


* He is the author of a commentary on the Surya erddhAtOa, and of 
the v&rHea on BhIsoaba’s text and notes. It is dated in 

1543 Sdea, or 1621 A.D. 

t Ase Res., vole lie p. 242# 

} Author of the MMchi on BbIsoaba’s Sir&maUy and of a dis- 
tinct treatise of astronomy, the Siddhdnia s6rviAhmima. The ear- 
liest copy of the MMchi is dated 1560 &ca(A.D. 1638), which is not 
much later than the date of the work itself; for the Emperor NOr- 
uddIn JehangIb is mentioned at the close of the book, as he also 
is in the preface of a commentary on the skUhdnta by the 

author’s father Ranoanat’ma. 

§ Take the following as examples : 

t 

Ists The number of sidereal days in a (via. 1582,236,460,000) 
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quotatioDB from Bbahmboupta in the ChantSuMM and in 
other commentaries on BnAscARAf as well as in the 
author’s notes on his own text, are exactly conformable with 
the Br&hme nddh&nta now in my possession, and 

which is accompanied by the gloss of Bbahmeovpta’s 
celebrated commentator ChaturvAda PrYt'k^daca 
swAmI. 

It appears then, from a collation of the passages so cited, 
that Brahmeovpta’s work is, at least in part, a para- 
phrase of the Br6hme or PctiiSmaha ; containing, how- 


which the PaitAmaJia ritUOUmia of the FuA4u diermHiara (cited in 
M&rttkiy ch. i.) expreeaes by these words : 

irfrr Ti 

and Bbahmsoupta renders by the equivalent tennsy 

frwa:u 

2d. The Gommencement of the calpa^ on Sunday, Ist. Chaiiraf at 
the moment of sunrise on the meridian of Lancdf which the Srdhme 
siddhania of the FisMu dharmbtiara iMMdhi^ ch. ii.) thus 

expresses : 

f»rs \ 

sad Bbahmboupta by the followiiig eoople^ 

WT *«&sr u 
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ever, additional matter: and it is accordingly termed by 
one of the scholiasts of the Surya siddhSmtaf* a commen- 
tary on the Paitamaha; and Chaturv^da’s gloss is 
denominated, by the same scholiast, an interpretation of the 
Paitamaha bhathya. 

In support of what has be^ here said, I shall adduce a 
ikV'v instances of quotation on subjects possessing some 
degree of interest. 

The first is one in which BhAscara vindicates a pas- 
sage of Brahmegupta from the-objections of his com- 
mentator, quoting the passage itself in his notes, and 
there naming the sdioliast, GhaturvAda : from which, 
be it remarked, the commentary is ascertained to be ante- 
rior to BhAscara’s work : 1 have a further reason, how- 
ever, for citii^ the passage, as it furnishes occasion for 
some observations on the Indian theory of astronomy. 

The Hindus, as is well known, place the earth in the 
centre of tlie world, and make the Sun and Moon and 
minor planets revolve round it, apparently in concentric 
orbits, with unequal or irregular motion. For a physical 
explanation of the phsenomena, they imagine the planets 
driven by currents of air along their respective orbits (be- 
sides one great vortex cairying stars and planets with 
prodigious velocity, round the earth, in the compass of a 
day). The winds or currents, impelling the several planets, 
communicate to them vdodties, by which, their motion 
should be equable and in the plane of the ecliptic; but the 
planets are drawn from this course by certain controlling 
powers, situated at the apices, conjunctions, and nodes. 

These powers are clothed by Hindu imaginations with 
cdestial bodies invisible to human dght, and furnished with 
hands and reins, by which they draw the planets from their 


ViDimaif, 
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direct path and uniform progress. The bdug at the apogee', 
for instance, constantly attracts 'the planet towards itsdf, 
alternately, however, with the right and left hands. The 
deity of the node diverts the planet, first to one side then 
to the other, from the ecliptic. And lastly, the deity at 
the conjunction causes the planet to be one while stationary, 
another while retrograde, and to move at different times 
with velocity accelerated or retarded. These fended bdngs 
^ considered as invisible planets ; the nodes and apogees 
having a motion of their own in the ecliptic. 

This whimsical system, more worthy of the mythologist 
than of the astronomer, is gravely set forth in the S&rya 
dddhanta: and even BhXscaba ^ves into it, though not 
without indications of reluctant acquiescence ; for he has 
not noticed it in his text, and only briefly in his notes. 

To explain on mathematical prindples the irregularity of 
the planetary motions, the Hindu astronomers remove the 
earth from the centre of the planet’s orbit, and assume the 
motion in that excentric to be really equable, though it 
appear irregular as viewed firom the earth. Another hypo> 
thesis is also taught by them ; according to which the 
planet ' revolves with an equal but contrary motion in an 
epicycle, of which the centre is carried with like but direct 
motion on a concentric orbit. 

BhIscaba remarks, that both theories are equivalent, 
giving the same results in computation : but he maintains, 
that the planet’s motion in an excentric orbit (prorimoii- 
is consonant to the truth ; and the other hypotheds 
of an epicyde (nfcMcAcAa vritta) is merely a device for the 
fedlity of computation. 

Both theories, with certain modifications, whidi will be 
subsequently noticed, suffice fiv the anomaly of the Sun 
and Moon. To account fi)r the still greater apparent irre- 
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gularitic. of the five minor planets, the Hindu astronomers 
make them revolve with direct motion on an epicycle home 
on an ezcentric deferent. (In the case of the two inferior 
planets, the revolution in the excentric is performed in the 
same time with the Sun : consequently the planet’s motion 
in its epicycle is in fact its proper revolution in its orbit. 
In the instance of the superior planets, on the contrary, the 
epicycle corresponds in time to a revolution of the Sun, and 
the excentric deferent answers to the true revolution of the 
planet in its orbit.) 

So far the Indian system, as already remarked by Mr. 
Davis in his treatise on the astronomical computations of 
the Hindus,* agrees with the Ptolemaic. At the first glance 
it will remind the reader of the hypothesis of an excentric 
orbit devised by Hipparchus ; and of that of an epicycle 
on a deferent, said to have been invented by Apollonius, 
but applied by Hipparchus. At the same time the 
omission of an equant (having double the excentricity of 
the deferent) imagined by Ptolemy for the five minor 
planets, as well as the epicycle with a deferent of the centre 
of the excentric, contrived by him to account for the eveo- 
tion of the Moon ; and the circle of anomaly of excentricity, 
adapted to the inequality of Mercury’s motions, cannot fail 
to attract notice. 

The Hindus, who have not any of Ptolemy’s additions 
to the theory of Hipparchus, have introduced a different 
modification of the hypothesis, for they ^ve an oval form 
to the excentric or equivalent epicycle, as well as to the 
planet’s proper epicycle. That is, they assume the axis of 
the epicycle greater at the end of the (jtama) even qua- 
drants of anomaly (or, in the line of the apsides and con- 
junctions), and 'least at the end of the (jnshama) odd 


Aa. Rea., vol. ii. p. 260. 
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quadrants (1st and 3d), and intermediately in proportion.* 
This contrivance of an oval epicycle is applied by certain 
astronomers to all the planets ; and by others, is restricted to 
few ; and by some, is altc^iher rejected. ARYABHAffA, 
for example, and the SCirya siddhSaita, make both epi- 
cycles of all the planets oval, placing however the short 
axis of the proper epicycles of Jupiter and Saturn in the 
line of mean conjunction, termed by Hindu astronomers 
their quick apogee (iigArdcAcAa). Brahmegupta and 
BhAscara, on the contrary, acknowledge only the epi- 
cycles of Mars and Venus to be oval, and insist that the 
^t ate circular. The author of the Sid€lhanta sarva- 
hhauma goes a step further, maintaining that all are circu- 
lar, and taking the mean between the numbers given in the 
S&rya siddhanta. . 


• Rad : Sine of anomaly J 5 Diff. between circles described on 
g^reatest and least axis : Diff. between circles described on greatest 
axis and on the diameter of the epicycle for the proposed anomaly. 
Whence the circle described on that diameter is determined ; and is 
used for the epicycle in computations for that anomaly. Since circles 
are to each other as their radii 9 the proportion above stated answers 
to the following ; semitransverse axis : diff. between transverse and 
conjugate semiaxis : : ordinate of the circle : a fourth proportional ; 
which is precisely the difference between that ordinate and an ordinate 
of the ellipse for the same absciss. Hindu astronomers take it for 
the difference between the radius of the circumscribed circle and the 
semidiametcr of the ellipse at an angle with the axis equal to the 
proposed anomaly ; and, in an ellipsis very little excentric, the error 
is small. 



Dimensions of the Epicycles in Degrees of the Deferent 
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* The epicycles of Mars, according to Brahmegupta and BbIscara, are increased in six signs and diminished in six 
other signs of anomaly^ by a quantity found by this proportion ; sine of 45^ : sine or cosine of anomaly (whiche?er be 
the least) :: 6^ 40': correction additive in six fint signs, and subtractive in six last. 

t The epicycles of Venus are oval, and the circles described on the transverse and conjugate axis (circles circomsciibed 
and inscribed) m here stated. 
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A further difference of theory, though not of practice, 
occurs among the Hindu astronomers, in r^;ard to the cur- 
vature of the excentric deferents, and the consequent me- 
thod of computing on the equivalent hypothe«s of epi- 
cydes. 

A reference to Mr. Davis’s Essay,* and to the dii^rams 
which accompany it, will render intelligible what has been 
already said, iuid what now remains to be explained. It 
is there observed, that it is only in computing the retrogra- 
dations, and other particulars respecting the minor planets, 
that the Hindus find the length of the eaHui 6 (or 
line drawn from the centre of the earth to the planet’s 
place in the epicycle). In other cases, as for the ano- 
malistic equation of the Sun and Moon, they are satisfied 
to take Ac as equal to the sine lni%, (that is,, the- sine of 
mean anomaly, reduced to its dimenuons in the epicycle 
in parts of the radius of the concentric, equal to the sine of 
the anomalistic equation). The reason is subjoined: * The 
difference, as the commentator on the Surya siddh&nta 
observes, being inconsiderable.’ 

Most of the commentators on the S&rya siddhatUa do 
assign that reason; but some of them adopt Brahme- 
gupta’s explanation. This astronomer maintains, that 
the operation of finding the carAa is rightly omitted in 
respect of the excentrics or equivalent epicycles of all the 
planets, and retained in regard to the proper epicycles of 
the minor planets carried by the excentric deferents. His 
hypothesis, as briefly intimated by himself, and as ex- 
plained by BhAscara, supposes the epicycle which re- 
presents the excentric, to be augmented in the proportion 


* Aa. Res., vol. ii. p. 249. 
t As. Res., Tol. ii. p. 250. Diagram, fig. 2. 
t aid. 
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which earita (or the distance of the planet’s place from the 
earth’s centre) bears to the radius of the concentric ; and it 
is on tliis account, and not as a mere approximation, that 
the finding of the carha, with tiie subsequent operation to 
which it is applicable, is dispensed with.* 

The scholiast of Brahmegupta objects to his author’s 
doctrine on this point, that, upon the same principle, the 
process of finding the earnay with the subsequent employ* 
ment of it to find the f^e of the anomalistic equation, 
should in like manner be omitted in the proper epicycle of 
the five minor planets ; and he concludes therefore, that 
the omission of that process has no other ground, but the 
very inconsiderable difierence of the result in the instance 
of a small epicycle. For, as remarked by another author, ‘f- 
treating on the same subject, the equation itself and its 
sine are very small near the line of the apsides ; and at a 
distance from that line, the carha and radius approach to 
eqmdity. 

BhAscara, in the quotes succinctly Brah* 

megupta’s doctrine, and the scholiast’s objection to it ; 
and replies to the latter : and in his notes in the ViuanL 
hhtuhyay cites the text of Brahmegupta and Chatur- 
vkoA’s reasoning, which he tries to confute. His quota- 
tion agrees perfectly with the present text of the Brahme 


* For Rad : periphery of the epicycle : : carAa : augmented epi- 
cycle. And circle : aine of anomaly ' augmented epicycle : sine of 
anomaly in augmented epicycle. 

Lastly, corda : sine of anomaly in augmented epicycle : : radius : 
sine of anomallMic equation. 

Whence pmphery of anoma- 

listic equation. 

And, abridging, periphery x "^^^^{S fexasine of anomalistie equa- 
tion. 

t In the ilfdricK 
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sp*huia nddkanta and commentary of Ciiatiikv£da PrI- 
t’h^oaca swAm!, which is annexed to it. 

The passage which has required so much preparatory 
explanation, is itself short : 

* The carha, or longest side of the triangle, multiplied 
by the periphery of the epicycle and divided by radius, 
becomes the multiplier of the sine and cosine of anomaly. 
The same result, as before, is obtained by a single operation 
in the instance of the anomalistic epicycle : and therefore 
eariuL is not here employed.’ 

BhAscara’s words in the ^(mcM are these : * Some 
say that in this system, in the operation of finding the 
equation of anomaly, the ernrha or long side of the triangle 
is not employed, because the difference in the two modes 
of computation is very inconsiderable. But others maintain 
that, if the caerAa be used, the periphery of the epicycle 
must in this operation be corrected, by multiplying it by 
carha and dividing by radius. Wherefore the result is 
the same as by the former method ; and on that account, 
they say, the carna is not employed. It is not to be 
objected, why is not the same method used in the sighra 
epicycle ? For the principles of the two differ.’ 

In his notes on this part of his text, he cites, as before 
observed, the precise passage of Brahmegvpta which 
has been inserted above, and a portion of CuATURvAnA’s 
comment on it, and names the author. 

In anotlier instance BhAscara quotes in his 
Brahmegupta by name, and the commentator by impli- 
cation, (and fuller quotations of both occur in the notes and 
commentaries), for a disagreement in regard to the latitude 
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of Man and planets measoied from the ecliptic both on a 
cirde drawn through its poles, and on one passing throng 
the poles of the equator ; the latter termed sp*htAa or appa- 
rent, and the other asj^hvSta or unappaiient.* BhAscaba 
remarks that Bbahmeoupta has directed the latitudes of 
planets to be computed by one mode, and has given those 
of the stars in the other, but has stated no rule for reducing 
the latitude of one denomination to the other, or for recti- 
fying the true latitude from the measure given on the dicle 
of dedination. The reason he considers to be the little 
difference between them (which is true in respect of the 
planets, though not so in the case of most of the stars), 
and the frequent occadon in astronomical computations, for 
the declination of stars, while their proper latitude is not 
an dement in any calculation ; whereas, in the case of the 
planets, both are employed on different occasions : he ad- 
verts to a strained interpretation proposed by the com- 
mentator to construe Brahmegupta’s rule as adapted to 
the same denomination of latitude which is employed by 
him for the stars. BhAscaba refutes that interpretation, 
and justifies Bbahmboupta's text taken in its obvious 
and natural sense. 

This passage of the confirms what was said 


* «ani is the true latitude ofsstar or planet; ^’Autaaoni 

is its declination declination of the point of intersection in the 
ecliptic. 

«<U V |ini CT CWkq f iirl t: UTT! I 

RVT Tl «»• 

c, viii. T. 11, be. 
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by me, fimn ^tailibet anthority,' m a firmer eesay,* coDoeni-. 
ii^ the.Hmdu method of determining a atar’s place with 
reference to the ecliptic, by the intersection of a circle of 
declination, and by taking the latitude and longitude of the 
star to that point of intersection, instead of employing a 
perpendicular to the ecliptic. 

The only other passage to which I shall draw the reader’s 
attention, is one of considerable length, in which Brahmb- 
GUPTA, although he has i^htly given the theory of solar 
and lunar eclipses, with the astronomical principles on 
which they are to be computed, affirms in compliance with 
the prejudices of Hindu bigots, the existence of It&hu as 
an eighth planet and as the immediate cause of eclipses, and 
reprehends VarAhamihira, ARYABHAffA, ^RfsHiirA 
and VisHNUCHANDRA for rejecting this orthodox expla- 
nation of the phenomenon. The passage is quoted 
BhAscara’s commentator in the Chintamahi on the occa- 
non of a more concise text of the ^bma^ affirming the 
agency of BAhu in eclipses.i* 

This quotation from the Br&hme nddhimta compri^g 
seven couplets in the Chint&maMf has been verified in the 
text of the Br&hme tp'ht&a siddh&nta of ^RAHMSGUPTA.jl 

All these, with numerous other instances in the annotar 
tions and commentaries of the §ir6maMf which 1 refrain 
firom adducing, lest the reader’s patience should be tired, 
have established to my entire conviction the genuineness of 
the Sp'hti&a siddh&nta founded on a prior treatise entitled 
Br&hme siddh&nta, 

I am not unapprised, that, under a feeling of great dis- 
trust or unwillingness to admit the conduuons which follow 
from this position, a variety of hypotheses m%ht be formed 


• A8.Be8., vol. ix. [p. 324, &c. of the proomt volume.] 
t Psrt 2, ch. vii. v. 10. X OtUdhgitfga, 
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to a different effect. Brahmegvpta, supposing liim to 
be entirely an origmal vniter, may have referred to an 
imag inary work to give that kind of authority to his per- 
formance which the Hindus most fancy ; or he may have 
&thered on a pur&Aa a synopsis of his own doctrine for 
the same purpose; or some other writer, from whatever 
motive, may have fabricated a pretended extract of a pter&Aa 
containing die heads of Brahmegupta’s system, and have 
^ven currency to it on the strength of the reference in that 
astronomer’s treatise to an anterior work. These and other 
suppositions grounded on surmise of fraud and forgery may 
he formed. 1 shall not discuss them : for I have no con- 
cern hut with the facts themselves. BhAscara, writing 
650 years ago, declares, and so do all his commentators, 
that he has followed Brahmegupta as his guide. They 
quote numerous passages from his work; and BhAscara 
affirms that Brahmegupta took the number of revolu- 
ti(ms assigned to the planets in the great period termed 
calpa from an earlier authority. The commentators, who 
wrote from two to four centuries ago, assert, that those 
numbers were taken from a treatise in form of dialogue 
between BhAgavat (or BrAhma) and BhrIgu, inserted 
in the VhhAu dharm6ttara puraAa and distinguished by 
the title of BriJma or Paitamaha siddh&nta. They cite 
parallel passages^ which do in &ct exactly accord in sense 
and import. They occasionally quote observations on 
Brahmegupta by his scholiast ChaturvAda Pr^t’k^- 
DACA swAmI. a book is extant (a copy, partly deficient, 
however, having come into my possession with other, astro- 
nomical collections) and which consists of a text under the 
title of Brahme sp'huta ^dhanta accompanied by a con* 
tinual commentary byCHATURvkDAPRlT’HfiDACASwAMf. 
The text contains the same astronomical doctrine which 
BhAscar A teaches, and which he professes to have derived 
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from Bbahmboupta ; and passages quoted by him in his 
text, or at more length inhisnotes, -orbyhiscommentaton, 
or by other astronomical writers, as the words of Bbahme- 
ouPTA, are found peibatim in it. I consider it therefore 
as the genuine text of the treatise used by BhAscaba, as 
Bbahmbgupta*s; and seeing no reason for suspicion and 
distrust, I quote it as the authentic work of that cdelnrated 
astronomer. 

As the evidence which has been here collected with 
reference to particular points, bears also upon other ques- 
tions, I shall now state further conclusions, r^arding the 
history of Indian astronomy, which appear to me to be 
justly deduidble from the premises. Those concluuons will 
be supported, when necessary, by additional references to 
authorities. • 

B'bahmbgupta and VabAhamihiba, though named 
at the head of astronomers by BhAscaba and SatAn anda 
and by the herd of later writers, are not to be considered 
as the authors of the Indian system of astronomy. They 
abound in quotations from more andent astroncuners, upon 
whose works thdr own are confessedly grounded. In 
addition to the names before-mentionied,* those of Pba- 
DYUMNA, LAla sinha, and LA6hAchAbya, may be here 
specified. But the Br&hme siddhimta and the works of 
ABYABHAffA ato what principally engages Bbahme- 
gupta’s attention : and the five Siddhantas have been the 
particular subject of VabAhamihiba’s labours. He ap- 
pears to have been anterior to Bbahmegvpta, being 
actually cited by him among other writers, whose errors 
are exposed and corrected. 

VabAhamihiba, ccmstantly quoted as the author of 
the V&r(M tauXiitd and Paneha inddMmH^ must be 


•Page 386. 
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judged fixHD diose worlu, which are undouhtodly hb hy the 
unaiumou8 consent of the learned, and hy the testimony of 
the ancient scholiast BHAffOxPALA. The minor works, 
ascribed to the same author, may have been composed in 
later times, and the name of a cdebrated author have been 
affixed to them, accoidii^ to a practice, which is hut too 
common in Tndia. as in many other countries. The Jda- 
^er/uvoaf for example, whidr has been attributed to him, 
may not improbably be the work of a different author. At 
least, I am not apprized of any collateral evidence fouch as 
quotations from it in hooks of some antiquity) to support 
its genuineness, as a work of VABiiHAMiHiBA’s. 

In the V&r&hi sanhit&f this author has not followed the 
system whidb is taught in the SOrya riddhimta. For in- 
stance, his rule for finding the year of the cyde of sixty 
years,founded on the mean motions of Jupiter,shews that he 
employed a different number from that which the S6rya 
nddh&ata furnishes, vis. 364,224 revolutions in a yuga, 
instead of 364,200 ; and it appears firom a quotation of the 
scholiast that AnYABHAff A is the authority fisr that num- 
ber of revolutions of Jupiter. 

Before the age of YARkHAMiniBA and Bbahmb- 
GUPTA, and subsequently to that of Oabga, a number of 
illustrious astronomers flourished, hy whom the sdence was 
cultivated and promoted, hot whose works unhappily are 
lost, or at least Imvc not been yet recovered, and are at 
present known to us only hy quotation. No less than 
ten intermediate writers are cited hy Bbabmbgupta ; of 
whmn five at the least are noticed by VabAhaiiihiba.* 

The proficiency of the Faeaiuu in astronomy was known 
to VabIhamibira. He has mentioned it wi& aiq)lau8e,i' 
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and has moie than once referred to the authcnity of their 
traiterB. The name of YavamAchArta, which occurs 
fieqnmitly in the compUations of Hindu astronmners,* has 
apparently reference to an author of that nation ; which is 
characterized by VarAhamihira as a people of MUeh*- 
ha»t or barbarians. The title of BAmaca nddhSintat given 
by I^RfsHANA to his astronomical treatise, which is quoted 
under this title by VarAhamihira and Brahmeoupta, 
may be presumed also to cany some allusion to the sys- 
tem of the astronomers of the West. 

If these drcumstances, joined to a resemblance hardly 
to be supposed casual, which the Hindu astronomy, with 
its apparatus of ezoentrics and epicycles, bears in many 
respects to that of the Greeks, be thought to authorize a 
belief, that the Hindus received from the Greeks th&t know- 
ledge whidi enabled them to correct and improve thdr 
own imperfect astronomy, 1 shall not be inclined to dissent 
from the opinion. There does, indeed, appear ground for 
more than a conjecture, that the Hindus had obtained a 
knowledge of Gredan astronomy before the Arabs began 
to cultivate the science ; and that the whole duster of 
astronomers mentioned by Brahmeoufta must be placed 
in the internal between the age of Hipparchus, and pos- 
sif>ly that of PTOLEMT,and the date of BRAHMXovPTA’is 
revision of the Br&hme Mih6nta. 

In reforming the Indian astronomy, Brahmegupta, 
and the astnmomers who preceded him, did not take im- 
pKdtly the mean motions of the planets given by the Gre- 


* For the Yavumu are barbariaaa ; but this seieDce ia wdl estar 
bliahed amoog them ; and they are revered like .holy aagea : much 
more ahall a prieat who ia learned In it be venerated/ 

' • Aa.ltea.| vbl. uu 376 ^lee p. 365, 367» and 368 gf the 
•vfdume.] 
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dm astnnioiner. In general they are wider from the truth 
than Ptolemy.* But, in the instance which is the sub- 
ject of this paper, they made a nearer approach to accunu^ 
than be had done, and must therefore have used other ob- 
sertations besides those which he has recorded. 

The Arabs adopted in its totality Ptolemy’s theory of 
the motions of the planets ; which the Hindus have only 


* Mban Diurnal Motions of thb Plankts. 



Bbahmeoupta. 

S^rya dddhSmta. 

Ptolemy. 

Lalandb. 


O 1 If HI lltl 

O I It til till 

O 1 11 til lilt 

O I It lit lilt 

0 

0 59 8 10 22 

0 59 8 10 10 

0 59 8 17 13 

0 59 8 19 48 

> 

IS 10 34 52 47 

13 10 34 52 3 

13 10 34 58 30 

13 10 35 1 40 

>-0 12 11 S6 42 25 

12 11 26 41 53 

12 11 26 31 17 

12 11 26 41 52 

i 

0 31 26 28 7 

0 31 26 28 11 

0 31 26 36 53 

0 31 26 39 23 

4 

4 5 32 18 28 

4 5 32 20 42 

4 5 32 24 12 

4 5 32 34 13 

% 

0 4 59 9 9 

0 459 848 

0 4 59 14 26 

0 4 59 15 53 

9 

1 86 7 44 35 

1 36 7 43 39 

1 36 7 43 6 

1 36 7 48 24 

fi 

0 2 0 22 52 

0 2 0 22 53 

0 2 0 33 31 

0 2 03538 


In this comparative table computed to fourth minutes, it will be 
remarked, that the Hindu astronomers mostly agree to third minutes, 
and differ in the fourths. They disagree with Ptolemy at the thirds, 
and give, in almost every instance, slower motions than he does, to 
the planets, and still slower than the truth. In the moon’s synodical 
motion, however, they are very nearly correct. On the other hand, 
the equation of the centre deducible from the epicycles (page 404) is 
a nearer approximation to the truth than results from the excen- 
tricity assigned hy Ptolemy to the orbits of the planets. For in- 
stance, 


Excbntrioity of the Sun’s Orbit.. 

Surya siddhdntoandBRAHMEOUPTA (Rad. of the epicycle) 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy (Aim., 1.3. c. 4.). in parts, of 

which radius contains 00 

ALBiTANf (c. 28.) 

Greatest Equation of the Sun’s Centre : 

Sturya riddhSnia, &c. (computed by the commentators) • . 

Ptolemy (Rico. Aim. nov.) 

AlbItan! *... 

Alphonsine Tables 

Kepler, &c 

Lalandb (3d edit.) 


O 1 II 

2 10 30 

2 29 30 
2 4 45 


2 10 32 
2 23 0 

1 59 0 

2 10 0 
2 3 46 
1 55 365 
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in part. But the Arabs improved cm his astronomy by 
careftil observations : a praise to which the Hindus are not 
equally entitled. AlbAtanI discovered the motion of 
the Sun’s apogee, and suspected from analogy a motion of 
the apudes of the minor planets.* The Hindus surmised 
the motion of the apogee of the Sun, and nodes and apsides 
of tile. planets, from analogy to the Moon’s;*!* but were 
unable to verify the conjecture by observation ; and have, 
in fiuit, merely assigned arbitrary numbers to the supposed- 
revdutions, to bring out the places .right, (or as nearly so 
as they had determined them,) relatively to the origin of 
the ecliptic at a vastly remote period. BmAscara, when 
treating of the manner of verifying or of finding the number 
of revolutions of the planets, Ac. in a given period, teaches 
the mode of observing the planetary motions, but considers 
the life of man too short for observing the motion of the 
apsides and nodes (the Moon’s excepted); and certainly the 
revolutions assigned to them by him and other Hindu 
astronomers are too few, and the motions too slow, (the 
quickest not exceeding seven degrees in 100,000 years) to 
have been assumed on any other ground but the arbitrary 
one just now stated. The astronomical instruments em- 
ployed- by the Hindus, of which Bh Ascab a describes nine, 
including (me of his own invention, and comprdiending the 
quadrant, semuurcle and entire cinde, besides the armillaiy 
sphere, horary ring, gnomon and <depsydra,j: were too 
rudely execiuted, whatever may be thought of their 
desigpi, to enable the astnmomers to make very delicate 
observatiims ; and they were not assisted, as in the preces- 
sum of the equinoxes, by the memory of a former position 
recorded in their ancient writings. 


* MowTifOLA,^. 349. t BaXsoARA in Fdstmi tkMga. 
t GiUdhj/ij/a, ch. 9. 
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Notb bbfkbbbd to fbom Paob 397. 

According to ABTABHxff a as quoted by Bbabmboupta and hia 
scholiast PbYt*ii(j DAO A swImIj 

One yju^a contains Years 1,080,000 

On% mah^u^a =s 4yr^as ^320,000 

One Menu yuga ss ^2maih&yuga8 311,040,000 

. Onneaipa a=s Menus bs mahi yngas^ 4,354,560,000 

The eaipa began on Thursday 1st Guntra iucla^ 
at the moment of sun-rise at Zoned. 

Years expired from the commencement of the calfa 
to the war of the or beginning of the CaU age 1,986,120,000 

Add expired years of the (Mi to the SAca era 3,179 

Years from the beginning of the eo(pa to tbecom- J _ 

mencementof the^era * 1.986,123,179 


Years expired from the commencement of the present 
Mdhdynga^ to the beginning of the age, when there 

was a conjunction 3,240,000 


Revolutions of the earth round Its own axis, in aquar 


druple guga or mahA yuga ; 1,582,237,500 

Hence, deducting revolutions of the sun, 4,320,000 


Remain, nycthemera, br s6ieeua days, in a mah& guga 1,577>317,500 


1^^ Length of the sidereal year is 4. v. ■ it a ■ n 
therefore, according to AxYABHAff a, 365 15 31 15 or 365 6 12 30 
N.B. ABTABHAffA taught the earth’s diurnal revolution round its 
axis; a doctrine which Bbahmboupta controverts; but to which his 
scholiast PBlT’etiDACA swImI inclines. 

According to the Pauliia siddMnta cited by BHAffdrPALA on 
VabIhamihiba’s Sanhitdf and by PBXT’ntjDAOA swImI on Bbah- 
mboupta’s SkUhdnia, 

(Mia gngOf 4,800 divine years ss 1,728,000 

TVdId, 3,600 SB 1,296,000 

Jhodpara, 2,400 as 864,000 

3,888,000 

CaU, 1,200 as 432,000 


Mahiguga 


ss ^0,000 


10^ This author’s compufatibn of the has not been found 
in any quotation ; but he is cited as reckoning its commencement 
firom midnight 
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Yean expired from the oommencement of the present 
to the fintconjnnction of the planets, in the 

CHtayuga 648,000 

Interval between that and the last conjunction, at the 
beginning of the Gs/t 3,240,000 

Yean expired to the commencement of the CM yuga 3,888,000 

Mean solar {9aura) days, termed by other astronomen 
tdfMMia days, in one tnaM yuga 1,577>917,800 

iSr L'ength of the year, according d. f. ■ u s. k. t n 

to the TandHa HddhAnia 366 15 31 30 or 365 6 12 36 

N. B. The difference of 300 days in the computations of Arya- 
BBAffA and PuLiiA, gives one day in 14,400 yean, as is remarked 
by Bbabmboitpta. 

Length of the year accord* d. f. I II III d. k. I II III IT 
ing to the S6irya nddh6nia .. 365 15 31 31 24=365 6 12 36 33 36 
According to Brahmb- 

otpta 365 15 30 22 30=365 6 12 9 

The computation of the yuga and caipa^ according to these autho- 
rities, is well known, and need not be exhibited in mis place. They 
make it begin on Sunday; the one at midnight, the other at sun-rise, 
on the meridian of I/xncd ; and the elapsed yean to the heginniug of 
the Caii age are, 1,972,944,000. To which Bbahmbgupta adds 
3,179 yean to the S&sa era^ The SArya siddhawta deducts 17,064,000 
yean ; making the epoch of a supposed conjunction of planets by so 
many yean later than the beginning of the calpa. 


Revolutions ov tbs Planets. 


According to PuLii a 

According to 

According 


quoted by 

the 

to 


BBAttOrPALA, 

Sfanatiddhimtat BsAHMsaOTTA, 


In^mahAfiuga. 

In^tkmah&nuga. 

In a caipa. 

Sun 


4,320,000 

4,320,000,000 

Moon (pe-s 
riodical) I 

.... Bf!,7Baj336 

37,703.336 

57,753,300,000 

Mh. 


2,296;832 

2,296,828,522 

Mercory ••• 


17,937,060 

17,936,998,984 

Jupiter 


364,220 

364,226,456 



7,022,376 

7.022,389,492 

Satnini .... . 


146,568 

146^,298 


^ l)aya.^..l,577i?l7>800 1,S77»917,828 1,577»916,4S0,000 
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AaTABHAffA states the revolutions of Jupiter at 364^24; 
and'VARlHAMiHiEA’s rule for the cycle of sixty years of Jupiter is 
founded on that number. The periods assigned by these two authors 
to other planets have not been ascertained; except Saturn’s aphelion, 
reckoned by AnTABHAffA at fifty-four revolutions in WLcaipa, Abta- 
BHAff a’s numbers are said to have been derived from the Pdrdtara 
HddMnia. (As. Res., vol. ii. p. 242.) 
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Dissertation on tht Algebra of the Hindus. 


[PreBzed to the Author’s ’Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensu- 
ration, from the Sahia^t of Brahmzoupta and BhXsoara.’ 
London, 1817. 4to.] 


The histoiy of sciences, if it want the prepossessing 
attractions of political history and narration of events, is 
nevertheless not wholly devoid of interest and instruction. 
A laudable curiosity prompts to inquire the sources of 
knowledge ; and a review of its progress furnishes sugges- 
tions tending to promote the same or some kindred study. 
We would know the people and the names at least of the 
individuals, to whom we owe particular discoveries and suc- 
cessive steps in the advancement of knowledge. If no 
more be obtained by the research, still the inquiry has not 
been wasted, which points aright the gratitude of mankind. 

In the history of nuithematical science, it has long been 
a question to whom the invention of Algebraic analysis is 
due ? among what people, in what region, was it devised ? 
by whom was it cultivated and promoted ? or by whose 
labours was it reduced to form and system? and finally, 
from what quarter did the diffusion of its knowledge pro- 
ceed ? No doubt, indeed, is entertained of the source from 
which it was received immediately by modern Europe ; 
though the channel have been a matter of question. We 
are well assured, that the Arabs were mediately or imme- 
diately our instructors in this study. But the Arabs them- 
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selTes scaicdy pretend to the discovery of Algebra. They 
were not in general inventors but sdiokurs, during the dunrt 
period of th^ successful culture of the sciences : and the 
germ at least of the Algebraic analyms is to be found 
among the Greeks in an age not precisely determined, but 
more than probably anterior to the earliest dawn of civili- 
zation among the Arabs ; and this science in a more ad- 
vanced state subsisted among the Hindus prior to the ear^ 
best disclosure of it by the Arabians to modem Europe. 

The object of the present publication is to exhibit the 
science in the state in which the Hindus possessed it, by 
an exact version of the most approved treatise on it in the 
ancient language of India, with one of the earlier treatises 
(the only extant one) from which it was compiled. The 
design of this preliminary dissertation is to deduce from 
these and from the evidence which will be here offered, the 
degree of advancement to which the science had arrived in 
a remote age. Observations will be added, tending to a 
comparison of the Indian with the Arabian, the Ghedan, 
and the modem Algebra : and the subject vnll be left to 
the consideration of the learned, for a conduutm to be 
drawn by them from the internal, no less than the external 
proof, on the question who can best vindicate a daim to 
the merit of having originally invented or first improved 
the methods of computation and analysis, which are the 
groundwork of both the simple and abstraser parts of 
Mathematics ; that is. Arithmetic and Algebra : so fiur, at 
least, as the andent inventions are affected; and also in 
particular points, where recent discoveries am concerned. 

' In the actual advanced condition of the analytic art, it is 
not hoped, that this version of andent SanKnt treatises on 
Algebra, Arithmetic, and Mensuratum, will add to the 
resources of tlfe art, and throw new light on mathematical 
sdence, in any l^er respect, than as oonoems its history. 
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Yet the remark may not seem inapposite, that had an 
earlier versioaof these treatises been completed, had they 
been translated and given to the public when the notice of 
mathematicians was first drawn to the attainments of the 
Hindus in astronomy and in sciences connected with it, 
some addition would hare been then made to the means 
and resources of Algebra for the general solution of pro- 
blems by methods which have been re-invented, or have 
been perfected, in the last age. 

The treatises in question, which occupy the present 
volume, ate the J^a gatHta and LUavati of BhAscara 
AchArya, and the GaMtiMyaya and Cv^achdhyaya of 
Brahmeoupta. The two first mentioned constitute the 
preliminary portion of BhAscara’s Course of Astronomy, 
entitled Siddhanta iir6ma‘Ai. The two last are the twelfth 

. a • 

and eighteenth chapters of a similar course of astronomy, 
by Brahmeoupta, entitled Brahma mddlMWta. 

The questions to be. first examined in relation to these 
works are their authenticity and their age. To the con- 
sideration of those points we now proceed. 

The period when BhAscara, the latest of the authors 
now named, fiourished, and the time when he wrote, are 
ascertained with unusual precision. He completed hie 
great work, the Siddh&nta Hr6mahi, as he himself in- 
forms us in a passage of it,* in the year 1072 S&ca, This 
information receives corroboration, if qny be wanted, from 
the date of another of his works, the Caraha cuthhala, a 
practical astronomical treatise, the epoch of which is 1 105 
ilSiea;f thirty-three years subsequent to the completion of 
the systematic treatise. The date of the Siddhhnta 
Hrdmahif of which the F|fa gaMta and lalhmH are parfa|, 

* QUidhy^fO, or lecture on tbe sphere, c. Bft. As. Res., 
vol. idi. p. 214 [p. 379 of the present volnme.]. . 

t As. Res., iNd. < ^ 
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M fixed, then, with the utmost exactness, tm the most satis- 
factory grounds, at the muddle of the twelfth century of the 
Christian era, A.D. 1150.* 

The genuinenesa of the text is established with no less 
certainty hy numerous commentators in Samscntf besides 
a Persian version of it. Those commentaries comprise a 
perpetual gloss, in which every passage of the original is 
noticed and interpreted : and every word of it is repeated 
and explained. A comparison of them authenticates the 
text where they agree ; and would serve, where they did 
not, to detect any alterations of it that might have taken 
place, or variations, if any had crept in, subsequent to the 
composition of the earliest of them. A careful collation of 
several commentaries,*)* and of three copies of the original 
work, has been made ; and it will be, seen in the notes to 
the translation how unimportant are the discrepancies. 

From comparison and collation, it appears then that 
the work of BhAscaea, exhibiting the same uniform text 
which the modem transcripts of it do, was in the hands of 
both Muhammedans and Hindus, between two and three 
centuries ago : and, numerous co|Hes of it having been dif- 
fused throughout India, at an earlier period, as of a peiv 
ftnmance held in high estimation, it was the subject of 
study and habitual reference in countries and places so 
remote from each other as the north and west of India and 
the southern peninsula ; or, to speak with the utmost pre- 
cision, Jambutara in the west, Agra in North Hinduttaaf 
and P6rtkapura, GSk^ama, AmarSvati, and Nandh 
grima, in the south. 

* Tboag'h the matter be introdoetoiy, the preliminary treatisee on 
arithmetic and al({ebia may have been added snbaeqaently, aa da 
hinted by one of the commentatora of the aatronomical part {FSrtie). 
The order there intimated placea them after the compatation of 
planeta, hut before the treatise on qiheries;. which cmitaina the date. 

t Note A. 
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This, though not marking any extramdinaiy antiquity, 
nor approaching to that of the author himself, was a mate- 
rial point to be determined : as there will be in the sequel 
occasion to show, that modes of analysis, and, in particular, 
goieral methods for the solution of indeterminate problems 
both of the first and second degrees, are taught in the 
Vffa gadiia, and those for the first degree repeated in the 
lAUffoatif which were unknown to the mathematicians of 
the west, until invented anew in the last two centuries by 
algebraists of France and England. It will be also shown, 
th^ BHAscARA,who himself flourished more than six hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, was in this respect a compiler, 
and took those methods from Indian authors as much more 
ancient than himself. 

That BhAscara’s text (meaning the metrical rules and 
examples, apart finom the interspersed gloss) had con- 
tinued unaltered from the period of the compilation of his 
work until the ^;e of the commentaries now current, is 
apparent from the care with which they have noticed its 
various readings, and the little actual importance of these 
variations; joined to the consideration, that earlier com- 
mentarira, including the author’s own explanatory anno- 
tations of his text, were extant, and lay before them for 
consultation and reference. Those earlier commentaries are 
occasionally cited by name : particularly the GaAita caur 
which is repeatedly quoted by more than one of the 
scholiasts.* 

No doubt filien can be reasonably entertained, that we 
now possess the arithmetic and algebra of BhAscara, as 
composed and published by him in the middle of the 
twelfth century of the Christian era. The age of his pre- 
cursors cannot be determined with equal preciskm. Let 
. - ■ * ■ ■ 

* For ezamplr, by SCkyadIsa, under IM609A, i 7 d ; and atiU 

more frequently by RamoamIt’ua. 
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US proceed, however, to examine the evidence, such as we 
can at present collect, of their antiquity. 

Towards the close of his treatise on Algebra,* BhAs- 
CAEA informs us, that it is compiled and abridged fiom the 
more diiluse works on the same subject, bearing the names 
of Bbahme, (meaning no doubt Bbahmegvpta,) I§b1- 
OHABA and PadmanAbha; and in the body of his trea- 
tise, he has cited a passage of I^BiDHABA*s algebra,*!* and 
another of PadmanAbha*s.:{; He repeatedly adverts to 
preceding writers, and refers to them in general terms, 
where his commentators understand him to allude to Ab- 
YABHAffA, to Bbahmboupta, to the latter’s sdioliast 
GhatvbvAda PBiT’ntiDACA 8wAMf,§ and to the other 
writers above mentioned. 

Most, if not all, of the treatises, to which he thus alludes, 
must have been extant, and in the hands of his commen- 
tators, when they wrote ; as appears from thdr quotatimis 
of them; more espedally those of Bbahmboupta and 
Abtabha'H'a, who are cited, and particularly the first 
mentioned, in several instances. || A long and diligent re- 
search in various parts of India, has, however, failed of 
recovering any part of the Padmilm&bha v^a (or Algebra of 
PadmamAbha), and of the algebraic and other works of 
AnTABHAff A.if But the translator has been more fi>p* 
tunate in r^rd to the works of ^bIdhaBa and Bbah- 
mboufta, having in his collection ^BioHABA’s compen- 
dium of arithmetic, and a copy, incomplete however, of the 
text and sdiolht of Bbahmegdpta's Sr6hma riddh6ntaf 
cmnpriang among other no less interesting matter, a chap- 
tor treating of arithmetic and mensuratum ; and another, 

* rHagaUta, § 218. t Ibid, 1 131. t 1 148. 

4 y\fagak,t eh. 5, note of SCbyadIsa. Also % 174; and 

Xil., § 246, aijktem. 

H For example, under Ai/.cli. 11. fNotoCk 
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ihe subject of which is algebra : both of them fmrtunately 
complete.* 

The commentary is a perpetual one ; succesnvdy quot- 
ing at length verse of the text; proceeding to the 
interpretation of it, word by word ; and subjoining eluci- 
dations. and remarks : and its colophon, at the dose of 
each chapter, ^ves the title of the work and the name of 
the author.*!* the name, which is there given, Cha- 

TUEvkDA Prit'h^daca swAmI, is that of a cdebrated 
scholiast of Bbahmegupta, frequently cited as such by 
the commentaries of BhAscara and by other astronomical 
writers : and the title of the work, Br&hma nddhimtat or 
sometimes Br6hma tp*hx&a siddhanta, corresponds, in the 
diorter form, to the known title of Brahmegupta’s trea- 
tise in the usual references to it by BhAscab.a*s commeo- 
tators ;:t and answers, in the Im^r form, to the desig- 
nati(« of it, as indicated in an introductory couplet which 
is quoted from Brabmeoopta by LacshmIdAsa, a scho- 
liast of BhIscarA.^ 

Remarlung tiiis coinddence, the translator proceeded to 
collate, nith the text and commentary, numerous quotas 
tions from both, which he found in BhAscara’s writings, 
or in those of. his expodtors. The result confirmed the 
indication, and established the identity of both text and 
scholia as Brahmroupta’s treatise, and the gloss of 
Prit*h6daca. The authenticity of this BrSthmasut- 
dh&ttta is further confirmed by numerous quotations in the 
omnmoitary of BnAfffiTPALA on the tanhitS of VarAha- 

•NoteB. 

t VSsim£ MiaAjw ty CHAVURTiDA Peit’hAoaoa awlui, aon of 
Madbvb^oaiia, on the BrSkma riddhtml a ; (or sometimee Brfhms* 
aphnPMMiMNls.) 

t They often quote from the Brtkmn riUUn Ua efter premiting n 
referenee t6 BnABMneuPTA. 

4 Note C. 
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MiHiRA : RE the quotations from the Br&hma nddh6nta 
in that commentary, (which is the work of an author who 
flourished eight hundred and fifty years ago») are Ten* 
fied in fhe copy under consideration. A few instances of 
both will suffice, and cannot fail to produce conviction.* 

It is confidently concluded, that the chapters mi arith- 
metic and algebra, fortunately entire in a copy, in many 
parts imperfect, of Brahmegupta’s celebrated work, as 
here described, are genuine and authentic. It remains to 
investigate the age of the author. 

Mr. Davis, who first opened to the public a correct 
view of the astrmiomical computations of the Hindus,'!' is 
of opinion, that Brahmegupta lived in the sevmith cen- 
tury of the Christian era.j; Dr. William Hunter, who 
resided for some time with a British embassy at Ujje^aid, 
and made diligent researches into the remains of Indian 
science at that ancient seat of Hindu astronomical know- 
ledge, was there furnished, by the learned astronomers 
whom he consulted, with the ages of the principal ancient 
authorities. They assigned to Brahmegupta the date of 
550 Saea; which answers to A.D. 628. The grounds on 
which they proceeded are unfortunately not specified : but, 
as they gave BhAscara’s age correctly, as well as several 
other dates right, which admit of being verified ; it is pre- 
sumed that they had grounds, though unexplained, for the 
information which they communicated. § 

Mr. Bentley, who is litile disposed to favour the anti- 
quity of an Indian astronomer, has given hb reasons for 
cmundming the astronomical system which Brahme- 
gupta teaches, to be between twelve and tlurteen hundred 
years old (1263 1 years in A.D. 1799). y Now, as the 
eyetem taught by this author u professedly one corrected 

*NoteD. t As. Rea.,vol. ii. p.825. { As.Bm., voLiz. p.242. 

t Note E. 11 As. Rm:, voI, vi. p. 586. 
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and adapted by him to conform with the observed positions 
of the celestial objects when he wrote,* the age, when 
their positions would be conformable with the results of 
computations made as by him directed, is precisely the 
age of the author himself : and so for as Mr. Bentley’s 
calculations may be considered to approximate to the truth, 
the date of Brahmegupta’s performance is determined 
with like approach to exactness, within a certain latitude 
however of uncertainty for allowance to be made on account 
of the inaccuracy of Hindu observations. 

The translator has assigned on former occasionsf the 
grounds upon which he sees reason to place the author’s 
age, soon after the period when the vernal equinox coin- 
cided with the beginning of the lunar mansion and zodiacal 
asterism Aswini, where the Hindu ecliptic now commences. 
He is supported in it by the sentiments of BhAscara and 
other Indian astronomers, who infer from Bkahhegupta’s 
doctrine concenunq the solstitial points, of which he does 
not admit a periodical motion, that he lived when the 
equinoxes did not, senribly to him, deviate from the begin- 
ning of Aswini and middle of Chitra on the Hindu sphere.;!. 
On these grounds it is maintained, that'BRAHMEGVPTA 
is rightly placed in the sixth or beginning of the seventh 
century of the Christian era ; as the subjoined calculations 
will more particularly show.§ The age when Brahme- 
GUPTA flourished, seems then, from the concurrence of all 
these ailments, to be satis&ctorily settled as antecedent 
to the earliest dawn of the culture of sdences among tlie 
Arabs; and consequently establishes the flict, that the 
Hindus were in possession of algebra before it was known 
to the Aralnans. 


* Sk^ra. t As. Res., vol. ix. p. 329. [p, 327 ot the present voL] 
t As. Res., vol. xii. p. 213. [p. .380. of Ike present vol.} I 
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Beahmeoupta’s treatise, however, is not the earliest 
work known to have been written on the same subject by 
an Indian author. The most eminent scholiast of BhAs- 
CARA* quotes a passage of ARYABiiAffA spedfying 
algebra under the designation of V^a, and making sepa- 
rate mention of CiMaca, which more particularly intends a 
problem subservient to the general method of resolution of 
indeterminate problems of the first degree: he is under- 
stood by another of BhAscara’s commentators^ to be at 
the head of the elder writers, to whom the text then under 
consideration adverts, as having designated by the name 
of MadhyamaharaAa the resolution of affected quadratic 
equations by means of the completion of the square. It 
is to be presumed, therefore, that the treatise of Arya- 
BHAffA then extant, did extend to quadratic equations 
in the determinate analysis, and to indeterminate problems 
of the first degree ; if not to those of the second likewise, 
as most probably it did. 

This ancient astronomer and algebraist was anterior to 
both VarAhamihira and Brahmegupta, being re- 
peatedly named by the latter; and the determination of 
the age when he flourished is particularly interesting, as 
his astronomical system, though on some points i^reeing, 
essentially disagreed on others, with that which those 
authors have followed, and which the Hindu astronomers 
still mmntain. 

He is considered by the commentators of the S&rya 
siddhanta and Sir6maAif% as the earliest of uninspired 
and mere human writers on the sdence of astronomy ; as 
having introduced requisite corrections into the system of 


* OAiiiSA, s distingoMhed mathematicisD aad astronomer, 
t 8611 . on V^a gah. S 128. 1 Note O. 

§ NbIsimha on Sdr. OktikA pref. to OnA. %A. 
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ParASara, from whom he took the numbers tor the 
planetary mean mg^tions; as httving been followed in the 
tract of emendation, after a sufficient interval to make 
further correction requinte, by Durgasinba and Mihira ; 
who were again succeeded after a further interval by Br ah- 
MEGUPTA son of JlSHilu.* 

In short, AnYABHAff A was founder of one of the sects 
of Indian astronomers, as PulISa, an author likewise an- 
terior to both VarAhamihira and Brahmeoupta, was 
of another: which were distinguished by names derived 
from the discriminative tenets respecting the commencement 
of planetary motions at sun-rise according to the first, but 
at midnight according to the latter, *1* on the meridian of 
Lanca, at the beginning of the great astronomical cycle. 
A third sect began the astronomical day^ as well as the 
great period, at noon. 

His name accompanied the intimation which the Arab 
astronomers (under the Abbasside Khalifs, as it would 
appear,) received, that three distinct astronomical systems 
were current among the Hindus of those days : and it is 
but slightly corrupted, certainly not at all disguised, in the 
Arabic representation of it Arjaitahar^ or rather Aijabhar. ^ 
The two other systems were, first, Brahmegvpta’s 


* As. Res., vol. ii. p. 235, 242, and 244; sad Note H. 
t Bbahmkoupta, ch. 11. The names are Audagaea from Vd^fa 
rising'; and Ardhardtrica from Ardhardtrit midnight. The third 
school is noticed by BBAff6TPAi.A the scholiast of VabIbaiiihiba, 
under the denomination of MidhyandintUf as alleg^g the commence- 
ment of the astronomical period at noon : (from Madhganidna, mid- 
day.) 

} The Santa^i f, it is to be remembered, is the character of « 
pecoliar sound often mistaken for r, and which the Arabs arere likely 
so to write, rather than with a Is or with a Am. The Hindi t is 
generally written by thp English in 1n^ with an r. Example : Ber 
(vats), the Indian ig, vulg. Banian tree. 
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Siddhinta, which was the one they became best ac- 
quainted witliy and to which they apply the denomination 
of the nnd-hind; and second, that of Area the sun, which 
they write Arcaaid, a corruption still prevalent in the vulgar 
Hindi* 

ARYABHAfl A appears to have had more correct notions 
of the true explanation of celestial phenomena than Brah- 
MEOUPTA himself; who, in a few instances, correcting 
errors of his predecessor, but oftener deviating from that 
predecessor’s juster views, has been followed by the herd 
of modem ^indu astronomers, in a system not improved, 
but deteriorated, since the time of the more ancient au- 
thor. 

Considering the proficiency of ARVABHAffA in astro- 
nomical science, and adverting to the fact of his having 
written upon Algebra, as well as to the circumstance of 
his being named by numerous writers as the founder of a 
sect, or author of a system in astronomy, and being quoted 
at the head of algebraists, when the commentators of extant 
treatises have occasion to mention early and origmali* writers 
on this branch of science, it is not necessary to seek fur- 
ther for a mathematician qualified to have been the great 
improver of the analytic art, and likely to have been the 
person by whom it was carried to the pitch to which it is 
found to have attained among the Hindus, and at which it 
is observed to be nearly stationary through the long lapse 
of ages which have since passed : the later additions being 
few and unessential in the writings of Brahmegopta, of 
BhAscara, and of JnyAna rAja, though they lived at 
intervals of centuries from each other. 

ARYABHAff A then being the earliest author known to 


* See notee f, K, aod X. 
t 86rta dXsa on Fyagaiiia, ch. 5. 
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have treated of Algebra among the Hindus, and being 
likely to be, if not the inventor, the. improver of that 
analysis, by whom too it was pushed nearly to. the whol^ 
degree of excellence which it is found to have attained 
among them ; it becomes in an especial manner interestmg 
to investigate any discoverable trace in the absence of better 
and more direct evidence, which may tend to fix the date 
of his labours, or to indicate the time which elapsed be- 
tween him and Brahmbgupta, whose age is more accu- 
rately determined.* 

Taking ARYASHAff a, for reasons given in the notes, 
to have preceded Brahmegupta and VarAuamihira 
by several centuries; and Brahmegupta to have flou- 
rished about twelve bundled years ago;*)* and VarAha- 
MiHiRA, concerning whose works and age> some further 
notices will be found in a subjoined note^; to have lived at 
the beginning of the sixth century after Christ,§ it appears 
probable that this earliest of known Hindu algebraists 
wrote as far back as the fifth century of the Christian era ; 
and, perhaps, in an earlier age. Hence it is concluded 
that he is nearly as ancient as the Grecian algebraist 
Diophantus, supposed, on the authority of Abvlfaraj,|| 
to have flourished in tLe time of the Emperor Julian, or 
about A.D. 360. 

Admitting the Hindu and Alexandrian authors to be 
nearly equally ancient, it must be conceded in favour of 
the Indian algebraist, that he was more advanced in the 
science ; since he appears to have been in possession of the 
resolution of -equations involving several unknown, which 
it is not dear, nor fiiirly presumable, that Diophantus 


* Note I. t See before and note K. 

t Note K. t See before and note £. 

II Pococke’s edition and translation, p. 89. 
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knew ; and a general method for indeterminate problems of 
at least ihe first d^ree, to a knowledge of which the 
Giedan algebraist had certainly not attained ; though he 
displays infinite sagacity and ingenuity in particular solu- 
tions ; and though a certain routine is discernible in them. 

A comparison of the Ghecian, Hindu, and Arabian alge- 
bras, will more distinctly show, which of them had made 
the greatest prepress at the earliest age of each, that can 
be now traced. 

The notation or algorithm of Algebra is so essential to 
this art, as to deserve the firat notice in a review of the 
Indian method of analyab, and a comparison of it with the 
Grecian and Arabian algebras. The Hindu algebraists use 
abbreviations and initials for symbols: they distinguish 
negative quantities by a do^* but have not any mark, 
besides the absence of the negative sign, to discriminate 
a positive quantity. No marks or symbols indicating 
operations of addition, or multiplication, &c. are employed 
by them : nor any announcing equalityf or relative magni- 
tude (greater or less).;]: But a factum is denoted by the 
initial syllable of a word of that import,§ subjoined to the 
terms which compose it, between which a dot is sometimes 
interposed. A fiaction is indicated'by placing the divisor 
under the dividend,|| but without a line of separation. 
The two sides of an equation are ordered in the same 
manner, one under the other and this method of placing 


t The sign of equality was first used by Robubt Rbcobsr, because, 
as he says, no two things can be more equal than a pair of parallels, 
or gemowe Hues of one length. Hutton. 

I The signs of relative magnitude were first introduced into Euro- 
pean algebra by Habbiot. 

$ F^Vipa«.«21. II ^-§33. 

II VyagaA. and Bbabm. 18, passim. 
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terais under each other being likewise practised upon other 
occasions,* the intent is in the instance to be collected 
from the recital of the steps of the process in words at 
length, which always accompames the algebraic process. 
That recital is also requisite to ascertain the precise intent 
of vertical lines interposed between the terms of ageometric 
progression, but used also upon other occanons, to separate 
and discriminate quantities. The symbols of unknown 
quantity are not confined to a ungle one: but extend to 
ever so gpreat a variety of denmninations : and the charac- 
ters used are initial syllables of the names of colours,*!' 
excepting the first, which is the initial of y&oat-t&caif * as 
much as’; words of the same import with Bombelli’s 
tantOf used by him for the same purpose. Colour there- 
fore means unknown quantity, or the symbol of it: and 
the same Sanscnt word, varAuf also signifying a literal 
character, letters ate accordingly employed likewise as 
symbols ; either taken from the alphabet;;): or else initial 
syllables of words sigiufying the subjects of the problem ; 
whether of a general nature,^ or 'specially the names bf 
geometric lines in algebraic demonstrations of geometric 
propositions or solution of geometric prpblems.|| Symbols 
too are employed, not only for unknown quantities, of 
which the value is sought ; but for variable quantities of 
which the value may be arbitrarily put (F^*. Ch. 6, note 
on commencement of § 163 — 166), and espedally in de- 
monstrations, for both given and sought quantities. Ini- 
tials of the terms for square and solid respectively denote 
those powers; and combined they indicate the higher. 
These are reckoned not by the sumis of the powers, but 
by theb products. An initial^ syllable is in like manner 

• PyafaA.iSS. i F}fmga^H7. Bbauh. e. 18. § 2. 

t eb. 8. % FiffafoiL hni. V go*, i 146. 

1 ^.* 26 . 
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used to nuurk a surd root.* The terms of a compound 
quanti^ are ordered' according to the powers; and the 
absolute number invariably comes last. It also is distin- 
guished by an initial syllable, as a discriminative token of 
known quantity Numeral coefficients are employed, in- 
clusive of unity which is always noted, and comprehending 
fiactions for the numeral divisor is generally so placed, 
rather than under the symbol of the unknown: and in 
like manner the negative dot is set over the numeral coeffi- 
cient : and not over the literal character. The coefficients 
are placed . after the symbol of the unknown quantity .§ 
Equations are not ordered so as to put all the quantities 
positive; nor to give precedence to a poritive term in a 
compound quantity: for the negative terms are retained, 
and even preferably put in the first place. In stating the 
two rides of an equation, the general, though not inva- 
riable, practice is, at least in the first instance, to repeat 
eveiy term, which occurs in the one side, on the other: 
annexing nought for the coefficient, if a term of that parti- 
cular denominatkm be there wanting, 

.If r^rience be made to the writings of Diophantus, 
and of the Aralrian algebraists, and thrir early disciples 
in Europe, it will be found, that the notation, which has 
. bemi here described, is essentially different from all theirs, 
mucb as they vary. Diopbantvs employs the inverted 
medial of defect or want (opposed to inrafli;, sub- 

stynce or abundanoe||) to indicate a negative quantity. He 
prefixes that mark ^ to the quantity in question. He calls, 
the unknown, representing it by the final (, which 

* t Fyagak.hVI. 

I Sravurm in like manner included fractions in coeiBciento. 

4 Vinr A did ao likewise. 

II A word of nearly the same import with the Santet^t dhanaf used 
by Hindu algebraists for the same signiflcation. 
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he doubles for the plural ; while the Arabian algebraists 
apply the equivalent word for number to the constant 
or known term ; and the Hindus, on the other hand, 
refer the word for numerical character to the coefficient. 
He denotes the monad, or unit absolute, by m*; and the 
linear quantity is called by him aritkmos; and designated, 
like the unknown, by the final sigma. He marks the 
further powers by initials of words signifying them : x*', 

%(* § , tat". See. for dynamist power (meaning the square) ; 
cuhos, cube; dynamo-dynamis, biquadrate, &c. But he 
reckons the higher by the sums, not the products, of the 
lower. Thus the sixth power is with him the cuho-cuho8f 
which the Hindus designate as the quadrate-cube, (cube of 
the square, or square of the cube). 

The Arabian algebraists are stJil more sparing of sym- 
bols, or rather entirely destitute of Uiem.'f They have 
none, whetlier arbitrary or abbreviated, either for quantities 
known or unknown, positive or negative, or for the steps 
and operations of an algebraic process ; but express every 
thing by words, and phrases, at full length. Their Euro- 
pean scholars introduced a few, and very few abbreviations 
of names: c”, c*, c", for the three first powers; c**, q*, for 
the first and second unknown quantities ; p, m, for plus 
and minus ; and K for the note of radicality ; occur in the 
first printed work, which is that of Paciolo. f Leonardo 
Bonacci of Pisa the earliest scholar of the Arabians,^ 
is said by Taroioni Tozzetti to have used the small 
letters of the alphabet to denote quantities. || But Leo- 


* Def. 9. + As. Res., vol. xii. p. 183. 

t Or Paoiot.i, PAflivoi.o, — i.i, &c. For the name is varioosly 

written by Italian anthors. 

§ See note L. 

II Vityffi , Sd Fxlit., yol.-ii. p. 8:1. 
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NABDo only does so because he represents quantities by 
straight lines, and dengiiates those lines by letters, in 
elucidation of his algebraic solutions of problems.* 

The Arabians termed the unknown (and they wrought 
but on one) thcA thing. It is translated by Leonardo of 
Pisa and his disciples, by the correspondent Latin word 
res and Italian cosa ; whence Hegola de la Cosa, and Rule 
of Coss, with Cossike practice and Cossike number of our 
older authors,*!* for Algebra or Speculative practice, as 
Paciodo denominates the analytic art ; and Cossic 
number, in writers of a somewhat later date, for the root 
of an equation. 

The Arabs termed the square of the unknown ntal, pos- 
session or wealth ; translated by the Latin census and 
Italian eenso; as terms of the same import : for it is in the 
acceptation of amount of property or estate^ that census 
was here used by Leonardo. 

The cube was by the Arabs termed cab, a die or cube ; 
and th^ combined these terms mal and c&b for compound 
names of the more elevated powers, in the manner of 
Diophantvs, by the sums of the powers; and not like 
the Hindus by their products. Such, indeed, is their method 
in the modem elementary works : but it is not clear that 
the same mode was observed by their earlier writers ; for 
their Italian scholars denominated the biquadrate and 
higher powers Relato primo, secundo, tertio, Ac. 

Positive they call said additional; and negative nbkis 
deficient : and, as before observed, they have no discrimi 
native marks fi>r either of them. 


* Cqssali, Origine dell’Algebra, t 
t Kobbbt Rboorsb’s Whetstone of Witte, 
t .^fecondo noi dettB'.Pratica Speenlstive. Awnma 8. 1. 
yCensMt, qnicqnidfiHrtaiMram qnis bsbetj Snpu. Tkes, 
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The operation of rettoring negative quantities, if any 
there be, to the positive form, which is an essential step 
with them, is termed je6r, or with the article Alj^tr^ tiie 
mending or restoration. That of compcaring the terms and 
taking like from like, which is the next material step in 
the process of resolution, is called by them muk&balahf 
comparison. Hence the name of Tajik d^ehr tea almuk&~ 
halahf * the method of restoration and comparison,* which 
obtained among the Arabs for this branch of the analytic 
art; and hence our name of Algebra, from Leona auo of 
Pisa’s exact version of the Arabic title. Fi ittikhr&jdl 
mqjh&lat be tank d^ebr wa almukStbcdahf* De solutiont 
quarundam qumstionum secundum modum A^ebrce et 
Almuchabalas.’f 

The two steps or operations which have thus given 
name to the method of analysis, are precisely wliat is 
enjoined vdthout distinctive appellations of tliem, in the 
introduction of the arithmetics of Diofhantus, where he 
directs, that, if the quantities be positive on both sides, 
like are to be taken from like, until one species be equal to 
one species; but if on either side or on both any species 
be negative, the negative species must be .added to both 
sides, so that they become positive on both sides of the 
equation : after which like are again to be taken from like, 
until one species remain on each side. % 

The Hindu algebra not requiting the- terms of the equa- 
tion to be all exhibited in the form of positive quantity, 
does not direct the preliminary step of restoring negative 
quantity to the affirmative state, but proceeds at once to 
the operation of equal subtraction (jsamasSdkana) for the 
difrermice of like terms, which is the process denominated 

• KhuUsatdl hita. c. 8. CakattOt 1812. (8vo.) 
i lAher abb 9 .15.3. M.S. in M sglisb. Libr. . Jcf. 11. 
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by the Arabian algebraists comparison (jnukabahK). On 
that point, therefore, the Arabian algebra has more affimty 
to the Grecian than to the Indian analysis. 

As to the pix)gress which the Hindus had made in the 
analytic art, it will be seen, tliat they possessed well the 
arithmetic of surd roots;* •• that they were aware of the 
indnite quotient resulting from the division of finite quan- 
tity by cipher ;t that they knew the general resolution of 
equations of the second degree, and had touched upon 
those of higher denomination, resolving them in the sim- 
plest cases, and in those in which the solution happens to 
be practicable by the method which serves for quadratics:;]; 
that they had attained a general solution of indeterminate 
problems of the first degree ; § that they had arrived at a 
method for deriving a multitude of solutions of answers to 
problems of the second degree from a single answer found 
tentatively, II which is as near an approach to a general 
solution of such problems as was made until the days of 
Lagkange, who first demonstrated, that the problem, on 
which the solutions of all questions of this nature depend, 
is always resolvable in whole numbers.^ The Hindus had 
likewise ati^mpted problems of this higher order by the 
application of the method which suffices for those of the 
first d^^ with indeed very scanty success, as might 
be expected. 

They not only applied algebra both to astronomytt and 


* Brabm. 18. § 27—29. P } f .- gaA . § 23—52. 
iJULiU. F\i.-gaA. § 15-16 and % 135. 
t 1 129, and § 137—138. 

% Brabm. 18. § 3—18. V^.-goA. 53 -73. LU. h 248—265. 
li Brabm. 1 8. % 29—49. V^.-gah. § 75—99. 

T Mem. of Acad, of Turin : and of Berlin. 

•• 4206 — 2f»7* ttBuaNM. 18. pnsaiin. 
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to geometry,* but conversely applied geometry likewise to 
the demonstration of algebraic rules, In short, they 
cultivated algebra much more, and with greater success, 
than geometry ; as is evident from the comparatively low 
state of their knowledge in the one,:): and the high pitch of 
their attainments in the other : and they cultivated it ibr 
the sake of astronomy, as they did this chiefly for astro- 
logical purposes. The examples in the earliest algebraic 
treatise extant (Brahmkgupta’s) are mostly astronomical: 
and here the solution of indeterminate problems is some- 
times of real and practical use. The instances in the later 
treatise of algebra by BhIscara are more various: many 
of them geometric ; but one astronomical ; the rest nume- 
ral : among which a great number of indeterminate ; and 
of these some, though not the greatest part, resembling the 
questions which chiefly eng^e the attention of Diophan- 
Tus. But the general character of the Diophantine pro- 
blems, and of the Hindu unlimited ones, is by no means 
alike : and several in the style of Diophantine are noticed 
by BhAscara in his arithmetical, instead of his algebraic, 
treatise. § 

To pursue this summary comparison further, Diophan- 
Tus appears to have been acquainted with the direct reso- 
lution of afiected quadratic equations; but less familiar 
with the management of them, he seldom touches on it. 
Chiefly busied with indeterminate problems of the first 
degree, he yet seems to have possessed no general role for 
their solution. His elementary instructions for the prepa- 
ration of equations are succinct ; || notation, as before 

• Fy.’gtt&. h 117 — 127 , h 146—162. t V^.-goA. § 212—214. 

t Bkahm. 12. § 2l ; corrected however in JAt. 1 169 — I 7 O. 

h IM. i 69 — 61, where it appears, however, that preceding' writers 
bad treated the Question alg^ebraically. See likewise ( 139—146. 

H Def. Jl. 
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observed, scanty and inconvenient. In the whole science 
he is very far behind the Hindu 'ifvriters, notwithstanding 
the infinite ingenuity by which he makes up for the ‘want 
of rule, and although presented to us under the disadvan- 
tage of mutilation ; if it he, indeed, certain that tiie text of 
only six, or at most seven, of thirteen books, which his 
introduction announces, has been preserved.* It is suffi- 
ciently clear from what does remain, that the lost part 
could not have exhibited a much higher degree of attain- 
ment in the art. It is presumable, that so much as we 
possess of his work is a fair specimen of the progress 
which he and the Greeks before him (for he is hardly to be 
conndered as the inventor, since he seems to treat the art 
as already known) had made in his time. 

The points in which the Hindu algebra appears parti- 
cularly distinguished from the Greek, are, besides a better 
and more comprehensive algorithm, — 1st, The manage- 
ment of equations involving more than one unknown term. 
(This adds to the two classes noticed by the Arabs, namely, 
simple and compound, two, or rather three, other classes of 
equation.) 2d, The resolution of equations of a higher 
order, in which, if they achieved little, they had, at least, 
the merit of the attempt, and anticipated a modem dis- 
covery in the solution of biquadratics. 3d. General me- 
thods for the solutions of indeterminate problems of first 
and second degrees, in which they went far, indeed, be- 
yond Diophantus, and anticipated discoveries of modem 
algebraists. 4tb, Application of algebra to astronomical 
investigation and geometrical demonstration, in which also 
they hit upon some matters which have been reinvented in 
later times. 

This brings us to the examination of some of tlieir aiiti- 


• Note M. 
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cipations of modern discoveries. The reader’s notice will 
be here drawn to three instances in particular. 

The first is in the demonstratioh of the noted proposition 
of Pythagoras, concerning the square of the base of a 
rectangular triangle, equal to the squares of the two legs 
containing a right angle. The demonstration is given two 
ways in BhAscara’s algebra (yij.-gan, § 146). The first 
of them is the same which is delivered by Wallis in his 
treatise on angular sections (ch. vi.), and, as far as appears, 
then given for the first time. * 

On the subject of demonstrations, it is to be remarked 
that the Hindu mathematicians proved propositions both 
algebnucally and geometrically : as is particularly noticed 
by BhAscara himself, towards the close of his algebra, 
where he gives both modes of proof of a remar}^able method 
for the solution of indeterminate problems, which involve a 
fimtum of two unknown quantities. The rule which he 
demonstrates is of great antiquity in Hindu algebra, being 
found in the works of his predecessor Brahmegupta, 
and being there a quotation from a more ancient treatise ; 
for it is injudiciously censured, and a less satisfoctory 
method by unrestricted arbitrary assumption given in its 
place. BhAscara has retained both. 

The next instance, which will be here noticed, is the ge- 
neral solution of indeterminate problems of the first degree. 


* He designates the sides C. D.' Base B. Segments Then 
® '^“^‘*iand thereforei^®* 

B:D:;D:9S ?D*=B} 

Therefore G*H'H^^B)(.|.B into ,+3=)B». 

The Indian demonstration, with the same symbols, is 

® ' ® ® ' *1 Therefore/*”^ 

A "B 

.Therefore B*a=C*+D*. 

B B 
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It was first given among modems by Bachet db Mezi- 
RiAc in 1624.* Having shown how the solution of equa- 
tions of tlie form ax — by=c is reduced to oa;~iy=+l, he 
proceeds to resolve this equation ; and prescribes the same 
operation on a and & as to find the greatest common divi- 
sor. He names die residues c, d, e, f, &c. and the last 
remainder is necessarily unity : a and h being prime to each 
other. By retracing the steps from e+1 or ^^1 (accord- 
ing as the number of remainders is even or odd) l=t, 
fcTl=:y, y6+l =/3, ^o+l=a 

c rf c h 

Of ^e+l =e, e<i+l=>, &c. 

/ ~ 

The last numbers fi and a will be the smallest values of 
X and y. It is observed, that if a and b be not prime to 
each other, the equation cannot subsist in whole numbers, 
unless c be divisible by the greatest common measure of 
a and b. 

Here we have precisely the method of the Hindu alge- 
braists, who have not foiled, likewise, to make the last 
cited observation. See Brahm. Algebra, section 1. and 
BhAsc. Zi(l, ch. xii. Vi/, ch. ii. It is so prominent in the 
Indian algebra as to give name to the oldest treatise on it 
extant, and to constitute a distinct head in the enumera- 
tion of the different branches of mathematical knowledge in 
a passage cited from a still more ancient author. See Z(l. 
§ 248. 

Oonfining the comparison of Hindu and modem algebras 
to conspicuous instances, the next for notice is that of the 
solution of indeterminate problems of the second d^ree; 
for which a general method is given by Brahmboupta, 

•> /cM™**'^”** plai«an8 et d^Iectables qui se fiint par les iioiUb|«8. 
rE<r ■dditioM to Eulcr’s Algebra, ij. 3ffi. 
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besides rules for subordinate cases, and two general 
methods (one of them the same with Brahmeoupta’s) 
beudes special cases, subservimit, however, to the universal 
solution of problems of this nature; and, to obtain whole 
numbers in all circumstances, a combination of the method 
for problems of the first degree with that for those of the 
second, employing them alternately, or, as the Hindu alge- 
braist terms it, proceeding in a circle. 

BhAscara’s second method (F^‘. § 80 — 81) for a so- 
lution of the problem on which all indeterminate ones of 
this degree depend, is exactly the same which Lord 
Brouncker devised to answer a question proposed by 
way of challenge by Fermat in 1657. The thing required 
was a general rule for finding the innumerable square 
numbers, which multiplied by a proposed (non-quadrate) 
number, and then assuming an unit, will make a* square. 
Lord Brouncker’s rule, putting n for any given number, 

for any square taken at pleasure, arid d for difference 

„ » 4*^/ 2rx®r\ 

between n and r- (r oo n) was J the square 


required. In the Hindu rule, using the same symbols, — 


is the square root required.* But neither Brouncker, 
nor Wallis, who himself contrived another method, nor 
Fermat, by whom the question was proposed, but whose 
mode of solution was never made known by him, (probably 
because he had not found any thing better than Wallis 
and Brouncker discoveredf), norFRENicLE, who treated 
the subject witliout, however, adding to what had been 
done by Wallis and Brouncker,^; appear to have been 
aware of the importance of the problem and its universal 
use ; a discovery which, among the modems, was reserved 
for Euler in the middle of the last century. To him. 


* Vy.’9ah. h 80 — 81 . 


t Wau>i«, Alg. c. 08 . I Ibid. 
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ftwipng the. modenis, we owe the remark which the Hindas 
had made more than a thousand years before^* that the 
problmn was requinte to find all the posnble solutions of 
equations of this sort. Laobange takes credit for having 
further advanced the progress of this branch of the indeter- 
minate analysis, so lately as 1767 ;i* and his complete solu- 
tion of equations of the second degree appeared no earlier 

than 1769. t 

It has been pretended, that traces of the art are to be 
discovered m the writings of the Grecian geometers, and 
particularly in the five first propositions of Euclid’s thir- 
teenth book ; whether, as Wallis conjectures, what we 
there have be the work of Ta ROM or some other ancient 
scholiast, rather than of Euclid himself: § also examples 
of analytic investigation in Pappus ;|| and indications of a 
method somewhat of a like nature with algebra, or at least 
the effects of it, in the works of Archimedes and Apollo- 
Mius, though they are supposed to have very studiously 
concealed this their art of invention.^ 

This proceeds on the ground of considerii^ analysis and 
algebra as interchangeable terms ; and applying to algebra 
Euclid’s or THEOM’sdefiuition. of analysis, *a taking of 
.that as granted, which is sought, and thence by conse- 
quences arriving at what is confessedly true.*** 

Undoubtedly they possessed a geometrical analysis; 
hints or traces of which exist in the writii^ of more than 


* BhIboaba § 173, and § 207. See likewise Bbahm. A1{;. § 7. 
t Mdm. de I’Acsd. de Berlin, vol. zziv. 

} See French translation of Eui.bb’8 Algebra, Additions, p. 286. 
And Lboknobb Thdorie des Nombres 1. § 6. No. 36. 

% Wallis, Algebra, c. 2. || JWa. and Preface. 

^ fM. and Nunez Algebra 1 14. 

W ALLIS, followinir Vieta’s Version, Alg. c. 1. 
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one Greek mathematician, and especially in those of 
Archimedes. But tliis is very different from the alge- 
braic calculus. The resemblance extends, at most, co the 
method of inversion ; which botli Hindus and Arabians 
consider to be entirely distinct from their respective alge- 
bras; and which the former, therefore, join with their 
arithmetic and mensuration.* 

In a very general sense, the analytic art, as Hindu 
writers observe, is merely si^city exercised, and is inde- 
pendent of symbols, which do not constitute the art. In a 
more restricted sense, according to them, it is calculation 
attended with the manifestation of its principles ; and, as 
they further intimate, a method aided by devices, among 
which symbols and literal signs are conspicuous, f Defined, 
as analysis is by an illustrious modem mathematician, ‘ a 
method of resolving mathematical problems % reducing 
them to equations,’ it assuredly is not to be found in the 
works of any Grecian writer extant, besides Diophantus. 

In bis treatise the rudiments of algebra are clearly con- 
tained. He delivers in a succinct manner the algorithm of 
afiirmative and n^ative quantities; teaches to form an 
equation ; to transpose the negative terms ; imd to bring out 
a final simple equation comprising a single term of each spe- 
cies known and unknown. 

Admitting, on the ground of the mention of a mathema- 
tician of his name, whose works were commented by Hy- 
patia about the beginning of the fifth century,^ and on 
the authority of the Arabic annab of an Armenian Chris- 
tian, || which make him contemporary with Julian, that 

• 3. 1. § 47. lOaditaht^i Hiatt, c. 5. 

t h 110, 174, 216, 224. 

f D’ALKMBsaT. § SuiDAS, ID vocc Hj/patio, 

II OssaoBY Abulfahaj. Ex iis etiam [nempe philosophis qui 
prope tempore Jolieni florueruntj DiophSnttu, ciyae liber, quern 
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he lived towards the middle of the fourth century of the 
Christian era ; or, to speak with precision, about the year 
360 ;* the Greeks will appear to have possessed in the 
fourth century so much of algebra, as is to be effected by 
dexterous application of the resolution of equations of the 
first degree, and even the second, to limited problems; and 
to indeterminate also, without, however, having attained a 
general solution of problems of this latter class. 

The Arabs acquired algebra, extending to simple and 
compound (meaning quadratic) equations ; but it was con- 
fined, so far as appears, to limited problems of those de- 
grees ; and they possessed it so early as the close of the 
eighth century, or commencement of the ninth. Treatises 
were at that period written in the Arabic language on the 
algebraic analysis, by two distinguished mathematicians 
who flourished under the Abasside AlmAmun ; and the 
more ancient of the two, Mohammed ben Musa al 
Khuwarazmi, is recc^ized among the Arabians as the first 
who made algebra known to them. He is the same who 
abridged, for the gratification of ALMilMtiN, an astrono- 
mical work taken from the Indian system in the preced- 
ing age, under AlmansC'r. He framed tables, likewise, 
grounded on those of the Hindus, which he professed to 
correct. And he studied and communicated to his country- 
men the Indian compendious method of computation ; 
that is, their arithmetic, and, as is to be inferred, their ana- 
lytic calculus also.*!' 

The Hindus in the fifth century, perhaps earlier,;); were 
in possession of Algebra extending to the general solution 


Algehram vocant, Celebris est, in quem si immiserit se lector, 
itccanuin hoc in genere reperiet. — Povoeke, 

• Ji’MAN was emperor from 360 to 363. See note M. 
t Note N. ♦ fice note I. 
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of both determinate and indeterminate problems of the 1st 
and 2d degrees : and subsequently advanced to the special 
solution of biquadratics wanting the second term ; and of 
cubics in very restricted and easy cases. 

Priority seems then decisive in favour of both Greeks 
and Hindus against any pretensions on the part of the 
Arabians, who in fact, however, prefer none, as inventors 
of algebra. They were avowed borrowers in science ; and, 
by their own unvaried acknowledgment, from the Hindus 
they learnt the science of numbers. That they also received 
the Hindu- algebra, is much more probable, than that the 
same mathematician who studied the Indian arithmetic 
and taught it to his Arabian brethren, should have hit 
upon a^hra unaided by any hint or suggestion of the 
Indian analysis. 

The Arabs became acquainted with the Indian astronomy 
and numerical science before they had any knowledge of the 
writings of the Grecian astronomers and mathematicians ; and 
it was not until after more than one century, and nearly two, 
that they hadthebenefitof an interpretation of Diophantus, 
whether version or paraphrase, executed by Muhammed 
AbulwafA. al Bitzj&iA; who added, in a separate form, 
demonstrations of the proporitions contained in Diofhan- 
Tus; and who was likewise author of commentaries on 
the algebraic treatises of the Khwearezmite Muhammed 
BEN Musa, and of another algebraist of less note and 
later date, Abu Yahta, whose lecture she had personally 
attended.* Any inference to be drawn from their know- 
ledge and study of the Arithmetics of Diophantus, and 
their seeming adoption of his preparation of equations in 
their own algebra, or at least the close resemblance of 
both on this pcmit, is of no avail against the direct evidence. 


Sm note N. 
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with which we are famished by them, of previous instruc- 
tiou in algebra and the publication of a treatise on the art, 
by an autW conversant with the Indian sdence of com- 
putation in all its branches. 

But the age of the earliest known Hindu writer on 
algebra not being with certainty carried to a period ante- 
rior, or even quite equal to that in which Diophantus is 
on probable grounds placed, the a^ument of priority, so 
as investigation has yet proceeded, is in favour of 
Chrecian invention. The Hindus, however, had certainly 
made distinguished progress in the science, so early as the 
cmtury immediately following that in which the Grecian 
taught the rudiments of it. The Hindus had the benefit of 
a good arithmetical notation : the Greeks, the disadvantage 
of a bad one. Nearly allied as algebra is to arithmetic, 
the invention of the algebraic calculus was more easy and 
natural where arithmetic was best handled. No such 
marked identity of the Hindu and Diophantine systems is 
observed, as to demonstrate communication. They are 
sufficiently distinct to justify the presumption, that both 
might be invented independently of each other. 

If, however, it be insisted, that a hint or suggestion, the 
seed of their knowledge, may have reached the Hindu 
mathematicians immediately from the Greeks of Alexandria, 
or mediately through those of Bactria, it must at the same 
time be omfessed, that a slender germ grew and fiructified 
i^pidly, and soon attained an approved state of maturity in 
Indian soil. 

More will not be here contended for : since it is not im- 
possible, that the hint of the one analysis may have been 
actually received by the mathematidans of the other nation; 
nor unlikely, considerii^ the arguments whidi may be 
brought for a probable communication on the subject of 
astrology; and adverting to the intimate coimexion between 
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this and the pure mathematics, through the medium of 
astronomy. 

The Hindus had undoubtedly made some prog^rees at an 
early period in the astronomy cultivated by them for the 
regulation of time. Thdr calendar, both civil and religious, 
was governed chiefly, not ezdunvely, by the moon and 
sun : and the motions of these luminaries were carefully 
observed by them, and with such success, that their deter* 
mination of the moon’s S3^odics[l revolution, which was 
what they were principally concerned with, is a much more 
correct one than the Greeks ever achieved.* They bad a 
division of the ecliptic into twenly-seven and twenty-eight 
parts, suggested evidently by the moon’s period in days, 
and seemingly their own : it was certainly borrowed by Ae 
Arabums.*!- Being led to the observation of the fixed stars, 
they obtained a knowledge of the positions of the most 
remarkable ; and noticed, for religious purposes, and from 
superstitious notions, the heliacal rising, with other pheno- 
mena of a few. The adoration of the sun, of the planets, 
and of the stars, in common with the worship of the ele- 
ments, held a principal place in their religious observances 
enjoined by the V 6 da$:X and they were led consequently 
by piety to watch the heavenly bodies. Thty were pai-ti- 
cularly conversant with the most splendid of the primary 
planets ; the period of Jupiter l^g introduced by them, 
in conjunctum with those of the sun and moon, into the 
regulation of thdr calendar, sacred and civil, in the fiirm of 
the celebrated c^de of sixty years, conunon to them and to 
the Chaldeans, and still retained by than. From that 
<7cle they advanced by pix^ressive stages, as the Chal- 
deans likewise did, to larger periods; at first by comlnning 


* Aa. Be*., vol. ii. and ziL 

t See p. 321, Ike. of the present volnme. t See vol. i. p. 106. 
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that with a number specifically st^gested by other» or 
more correctly determined, revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies; and afterwards, by merely augmenting the places 
of figures for greater scope, (preferring this to the more 
exact method of combining periods of the planets by an 
algebraic process, which they likewise investigated*), 
until they arrived finally at the unwieldy cycles named 
Mak&yugas and CcJpas. But it was for the sake of 
astrology that they pushed thrir cultivation of astronomy, 
especially that of the minor planets, to the length alluded 
to. Now divination, by the relative position of the planets, 
seems to have been, in part at least, of a foreign growth, 
and comparatively recent introduction, among the Hindus. 
The belief in the influence of the planets and stars upon 
human afiairs is with them, indeed, remotely ancient ; and 
was a natural consequence of their creed, which made 
the sun a divine being, and the planets gods. But the 
notioh, that the tendency of that supposed influence, or 
the manner in which it will be. exerted, may be foreseen 
by man, and the effect to be pi^uced by it foretold, 
through a knowledge of the position of the planets at a 
particular moment, is no necessary result of that creed ; 
for it takes from beings believed divine, free-agency in other 
respects, as in their visible movements. 

Whatever may have been the period when the notion 
first obtained, that foreknowledge of events on earth might 
be gained by observations of planets and stars, and by 
astronomical computation, or wherever that fancy took its 
rise, certain it is, that the Hindus have received and wel- 
comed communications from other nations on topics of 
astrolr^y : and although they had astrological divinations 
of their own as early as the days of ParASara and 


Brahjwkoiipta, Algebra. 
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Gabo A, centuries before the Christian era, there are yet 
grounds to presume that communications subsequently 
passed to them on the like, subject, either from the Greeks, 
or from the same common source (perhaps that of the 
Chaldeans) whence the Greeks derived the grosser super- 
stitions engrafted on their own genuine and ancient astro- 
logy, which was meteorological. 

This opinion is not now su^ested for the first time. 
Former occauons have been taken of intimating the same 
sentiment on this point:* and it has been strengthened by 
further consideration of the subject. As the qumtion- is 
closely connected with the topics of this dissertation, 
reasons for this opinion will be stated in the subjoined 
note.*!* 

Joining this indication to that of the division of the 
zodiac into twelve signs, represented by the same figures 
of animals, and named by words of the same import with 
the zodiacal signs of the Greeks; and taking into con- 
mderation the analogy, though not identity, of the Ptole- 
maic system, or rather that of Hipparchus, and the 
Indian one of excentric deferents and epicycles, which in 
both serve to account for the irregularities of the planets, 
or at least to compute them, no doubt can be entertained 
that the Hindus received hints from the astronomical 
schools of the Greeks. * 

It must then be admitted to be at least possible, if not 
probable, in the absence of direct evidence and positive 
proof, that the imperfect algebra of the Greeks, which had 
advanced in their hands no further than the solution of 
equations, involving one unknown term, as it is taught by 
Diophantus, was made known to the Hindus by their 
Grecian instructors in improved astronomy. But, by the 


* See page 410, &c. of the present volame. t Note O. 
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ingenuity of the Hindu sdiolare, the hint was rendered 
fruitful, and the algebraic method was soon ripened from 
that slender beginnii^ tfi the advanced state of a wdl 
arranged science, aa it jra> taught by ARTASHAff a, and 
as it is found in treatisei compiled by Brahmbovpta and 
BniscARA, of both whidi versions are here presented to 
the public. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A. 

Scholiasts BhAscara. 

The oldest commentary of ascertained date which has 
come into the translator’s hands, and has been accordingly 
employed by him for the purpose of collation, as well as in 
the progress of translation, is one composed by GanoA- 
nHARA, eon of GdRARUHAjiA, and grandson of DivA> 
CARA, inhabitant of Jcai^nuara.* It appears from an 
example of an astronomical computation which it ex- 
hibits,f to have been written about the year 1342 &aea 
(A.D. 1420). Though confined to the ZMimatif it ex- 
pounds and consequently authenticates a most material 
chapter of the T^'a gaAitUf which recurs nearly verbatim 
in both treatises ; but is so essential a part of the one, as 
to have given name to the algebruc analysis in the works 
of the early writer8.t His elder brother ViSBfiu PAii- 


* A town sitaatod in Gnjmt (G^ors), twenty<eight mOes north of 
the town of Brooch* 
tAfCfSet. 

I AittaeAdSSjShio, the title of BaAHMBOUPt a’s ehi^ter on algebra, 
and of a chapter in AnvABBAffA’a woric. 
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6ita was author of a treatise of arithmetic, &c. named 
Gas&ita sdro, a title borrowed from the compendium of 
SrIdhaba. It is frequently quoted by him. 

The next commentary in age, and consequent importance 
for the objects now under conrideration, is that of S6bta 
svBi,\also nanied S6byadAsa, native of Piarfhapuraf near 
the copfluence of the C^6d& and Vidarhhit rivers.* He was 
author of a complete commentary on the Siddh&nta Sir6- 
maM; distinct work on calculation, under the title 

of GaMta milad; and of a compilation of astronominal and 
astrological doctrines, Hindu and Muhammedan, imder the 
name of Siddh&nta sankit& sHcra samuchchaya, in which 
he makes mention of his commentary on the ^6maM, 
The gloss on the entitled and that 

on the V^a garifta, named S&rya prcu^Ut {x>tK excellent 
works, containing a clear interpretation of the text, with a 
concise explanation of the prindples of the rules, are dated 
the one in 1460, the other in 1463 ^aca ; or A. D. 1638 and 
1641. His father .JntAna.bAja, son of NAganAt’ha, a 
HrdAmen and astronomer, was author, among other works, 
of an astronomical course, under the title of Siddh6nta~ 
sundara, still extant,*!* which, like the . SiddharOa Hr6- 
marit, comprises a treatise on algebra. It is repeatedly 
dted by his son. 

GanAiSa, son of CAAava, a distinguidied astrononter, 
native of Nandi gr&mof near D&ea^rif (bettw known by 
the Muhammedan name of 2>a»2e<^66(2)4 author of a 
commentary on the Siddh&nta SirSmaMf which is meth* 
tioned by his nephew and scholiast NbYsinha, in an 

* Obdivtui and Werdi. 

t The wtranomieal pert u in the Ubreiy of the Eaet>Indie Com- 
peny. 

t AUmdifrdm reteina ite eoeient name, and is situated west of 
Brnda M idt ahout six^five niles. 
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cDumeratioD of his workS) contained in a passage quoted by 
VifivANkx’HA on the Grahalaghttoa. His commentaiy 
on the USi&oalA bears the title of Buddhivil&ntdf and date 
of 1467 ^acaf or A.D. 1646. It comprises a copious 
ftTj i Q M tio n of the text, with demonstrations of the rules ; 
and has been used throughout the translation as the best 
interpreter of it. He, and his fiither C^j&AVA, and nephew 
NrYsinha, as well as his cousin LacshmIdAsa, were 
authors of numerous works both on astremomy and divi- 
nation. The most celebrated of his own performances, the 
QrahaJIaghaoat bears date 1442 i^a, answering to A.D. 
1620. 

The want of a commentary by GanASa on the l^*a 
ga4ita, is supplied by that of CrYshna, son of BallAla, 
and pupil of Vishnu, the disciple of GanASa’s nephew 
NrYsinha. It contains a clear and copious exposition of 
the sense, with ample demonstrations of the rules, much in 
the manner of QanASa, on the LUavati ; whom also he 
instated in composite a commentary on that treatise, and 
occa»onally refers to it. His work is entitled CalpaJath- 
vat&ra. Its date is determined at the close of the sixteenth 
century of the Christian era, by the notice of it and of the 
author in a work of his brother RanganAt’ha,. dated 
1624 ^ (A.D. 1602), as well as in one by his nephew 
MunHwara. He appears to have been astrologer in the 
service of the Emperor JehAngIr, who reigned at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The gloss of RanganAt’ha on the Vhsasn&y or demon- 
stratory annotations of BhAscara, which is entitled Mitor 
hhiuMMy contains no specifiuxition of date ; but is deter- 
mined, with sufficient certainty, towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century of the era, 1^ the writer’s tylation of 
son to NrVsinha, the author of a commentary cm ithe’ 
S&rya siddhinta, dated 1642 Saca, and of the 
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viarHca (or gloss on BhAscara’s annotations of -the ^6- 
maM), which bears date in 1643 Saca, or A.D. 1621 ; and 
his relation of brother, as well as pupil, to GamalAcara, 
author of the Siddkanta tatwa vivica, also composed to- 
wards the middle of the same centmy of the Scuxi era. 
NrYsinha, and his uncle ViSwanAt’ha, author of astro- 
logical commentaries, describe their common ancestor 
DitAcara, and his grandfather RAma, as MaJiarashhra 
Brahmens, living at GSlagrama,* on tlie northern bank of 
the G6davart, and do not hint a migration of the family. 
NrYsinha’s own father, CfiYsHiiA, uras author of a treatise 
on algebra in compendious rules {s&tra), as his son affirms. 

The V^a prdb6dha, a commentary on the V^a gahita, 
by RAma GrYshna, son of Lacshmana, and grandson 
of NrYsinha, inhabitant of Amaravati,f is without date 
or express indication of its period ; unless his grandfather 
NrYsinha be the same with the nephew of ViSwanAt’iia 
just now mentioned ; or else identified with the nephew of 
Gan^Sa and preceptor of Vishnu, the instructor of 
GrYshna, author of the Calpalatavat&ra. The presump- 
tion is on either part consistent with proximity of country : 
Amar&vati not being more than 160 miles distant from 
Nandigrama, nor more than 200 from GhlagrSana. It is 
on one side made probable by the author’s fiequent refer- 
ence to a commentary of his preceptor GrYshna, which in 
substance corresponds to the Calpalatavatara; but the title 
differs, for he cites the Navancura. On the other side it 
is to be remarked, that GrYshna, father of the NrYsinha, 
who wrote the Viaana vhrtica, was author of a treatise on 
algebra, which is mentioned by his son, as before observed. 

The ManOraiyana, another commentary on the LMavaA, 


* Oo^&m of the maps, in lat. 18^ N. long. E. 
t A great conuocrcialtown in Bcr&r. 
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which has been used in the progress of the translation, bears 
no date, nor any indication whatsoever of tibe period when 
the author RAma crYshna dAva, son of SadAd£va, 
sumamed ApadAva, wrote. 

The OaMta caumud^, on the LUematif is frequently 
cited by the modem commentators, and in particular by 
S6rVa subi and RanganAt’ha ; but has not been reco- 
vered, and is only knovim from their quotations. 

Of the numerous commentaries on the astronomical por- 
tion of BhAscaba’s Siddh&nta Hr6maM, little use having 
been here made, either for settling the text of the algebraic 
and arithmetical treatises of the author, or for interpreting 
particular passages of them, a reference to two commen- 
taries of this class, besides those of S6rya subi and 
Gan AS A (which have not been recovered), and the author’s 
own annotations, and the interpretation of them by NrYsin- 
HA above noticed, may suffice: viz. the GaMta tatwa chin- 
tamoMf by LacshmIdAsa, grandson of CAsata, (probably 
the same with the father of GanAAa before mentioned), 
and son of VAchespati, dated 1423 i^ca, A.D. 1601); 
and the Mdricha, by MunIAwaba, sumamed ViAwa- 
rApa, grandson of BallAla, and son of RanganAt’h a, 
who was compiler of a work dated 1624 l^aca, A. D. 1620), 
as before mentioned. MunIAwaba himself is the author 
of a distinct treatise of astronomy entitled Siddhemta 
sarvabhauma. 

Persian versions of both the Lil&oati and V^a gitAita 
have been already noticed, as also contributing to the 
authentication of the text. The first by FaizI , undertaken 
1^ the co mmand of the Bmperor Acbeb, was executed in 
the 32d year of his reign; A.H. 996, A.D. 1687. The 
tran sl ation of the Vija gaAita is later half a century, 
having been completed by Ata Ullah RashIdI, in the 8th 
year of the reignof SuAh JbhAn; A.H. 1044. A.D. 1634.. 
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B. 

Astronomy o^Brahmegupta. 

Brahmegvpta’s entire work comprises twenty-one 
lectures or chapters; of which the ten first contain an 
astronomical system, consisting (1st and 2d) in the com- 
putation of mean motions and true places of the planets ; 
3d, solution of problems concerning time, the points of the 
horizon, and the position of places ; 4th and 5th, calcula- 
tion of lunar and solar eclipses ; 6th, rising and setting of 
the planets ; 7th, position of the moon’s cusps ; 8th, ob- 
servation of altitudes by the gnomon ; 9th conjunctions of 
the planets ; and, 10th, their conjunction with stars. The 
next ten are supplementary, including five chapters of pro- 
blems with their solutions: and the twenty-fitst explains 
the principles of the astronomical system in a compendious 
treatise on spherics, treating of the astronomical sphere and 
its circles, the construction of sines, the rectification of the 
apparent planet from mean motions, the cause of lunar 
and solar eclipses, and the construction of the armillary 
sphere. 

The copy of the scholia and text, in the tiranslator’s pos- 
session, wants the whole of the 6th, 7th, and 8tii chapters, 
and exhibits gaps of more or less extent in the preceding 
five; and appears to have been transcribed from an exemplar 
equally defective. From the middle of the 9th, to near the 
dose of the 15th chapters, is an uninterrupted and regular 
series, comprehending a very curious chapter, the 11th, 
udiich contains a revution and censure of earlier writers: 
and next to it the chapter on arithmetic and mensuration, 
which is the 12th of the work. It is followed in the 13th, 
and four succeeding chapters, by solutions of problems 
cooceming mean and true motions of planets, finding of 
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time, place, and points in the horizon; and rdatiTe to 
other matters, which the defect of the two last of five 
chapters renders it impracticable to specify. Next comes, 
(but in a separate form, being transcribed from a different 
exemplar,) the 18th chapter on Algebra. The two which 
should succeed, (and one of which, as appears from a 
reference to a chapter on this subject, treats of the various 
measures of time under the several denominations of solar, 
siderial, lunar, &o. ; and the other, from like references to 
it, is known to treat of the delineation of celestial pheno- 
mena by diagram,) are entirely wanting, the remainder of 
the copy being defective. The twenty-first chapter, however, 
which is last in the author’s arrangement, (as the cor- 
respondmg book on spherics of BhAscara’s Siddhimta 
Hr6maAi is in his,) has been transposed and first expounded 
by the scholiast : and very properly so, since its subject is 
naturally preliminary, being explanatory of the principles 
of astronomy. It stands first in the copy under con- 
sideration; and is complete, except one or two initial 
couplets. 

C. 

Brahma tiddhanUtf title of Brahmegupta’s Astronomy. 

The passage is this : ** "BHAHviScta-graha-gaAitean 
mahatd c&Una yat dhiU-bhAtam, abhidhiyate sp’hut'an tat 
JlSHNU-Sato BRAHMEGUPTkNA.” 

* The computation of planets, taught by Brahma, 
which had become imperfect by great length of time, is 
propounded correct by Brahmegufta, son of Jishnu.’ 

The beginning of PrYt’hOdaca’s commentary on the 
Brahma siddhanta where the three initial couplets of the 
text are expounded, being deficient, the quotation camiot 
at piescul be brought to the test of collation. But tlie 
title is still more expressly given near the close of tho 
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eleventh chapter, (§ 69) “ Brihn^ ^*h&iii-riddh6Mt6 
ravinda>bh6-y6gain. See.’* 

And again, .(§ 61) " Chandrarram-f;rdhaA6nd»’Ch*h&^ 
dishu MBToadh yat6 Br&hmi, dng-gmlUtedeyam hhavati, 
sp’huta-siddhhntas tat6 Brahmah.” * As observatian and 
computation always agree in leqtect of lunar and sdar 
eclipses, moon’s shadow (i. e. altitude) and other particulars, 
according to the Sr&hmat therefore is the Brihma a cor^ 
rect system [f/p’hvka nddJiant<i)’ 

It appears from the purport of these several passages 
compared, that Brahmeoupta’s treatise is an' emendatiem 
of an earlier system, (bearing the same name of Br&hma 
siddh&nta, or an equivalent title, as PitSmaka siddhSi^af 
or adjectively Pait&maha^ which had ceased to agree with 
the pheenomena, and into which requisite corrections were 
therefore introduced by him to reconcile computation and 
observation ; and he entitled his amended treatise * Correct 
Brahma siddh&nta* That earlier treatise is contidered to 
be the identical one which is introduced into the Vtsh&u 
dharmhttara pur&iaf and from which parallel passages are 
accordingly cited by the scholiasts of BhAscaea. (See 
following note.) It is no doubt the same ;which is noticed 
by Vah-Ahamihira under the title of Pedt&maha and 
Br&hma dddh&nta. Couplets, which are cited by this 
commentator Bha'H‘6tpala from the Brahma nddh&ntUf 
are found in Brahmegupta’s work. But whether the 
original or the amended treatise be the one to which the 
scholiast referred, is nevertheless a disputable point, as the 
couplets in question may be among passages which Brah- 
mequpta retained unaltered. 
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D. 

VerificaHm of the Text of Brahmegupta’s Treatise of 

Astronomy. 

A passive, referring the commencement of astronomical 
periods and of planetary revolutions to the supposed instant 
of the creation, is quoted fk>m Brahmegupta, with a 
parallel passage of another Srahma siddhanta (compre- 
hended in the Vish'Au dharmdttara purkmi in a com- 
pilation by MunIswara, one of BhAscara’s glossators.* 
It is verified as the 4th couplet of Brahmegupta’s first 
chapter (upon mean motions) in the translator’s copy. 

Seven couplets, specifying the mean motions of the 
planets’ nodes and apogees, are quoted after the parallel 
passage of the other Brahma siddhanta, by the same 
scholiast of BhAscara, as the text of Brahmegupta: 
and they are found in the same order from the 15th to the 
21st in the first chapter of his work in the copy above- 
mentioned. 

This commentator, among many other corresponding 
passages noticed by him on various occasions, has quoted 
one from the same Brahma siddhanta of the Vishnu 
dJuarmSttara concerning the orbits of the planets deduced 
from the magnitude of the sky computed there, as it also is 
by Brahmegupta (ch. 21, §9), but in other words, at a 
circumference of 18712069200000000 y^anas. He goes 
on to quote the subsequent couplet of Brahmegupta, 
declaring that planets travel an equal measured distance in 
their orbits in equal times; and then cites his scholiast 
Otcacara) Ciiaturv£eoAchArya. 

The text of Brahmegupta (ch. 1, § 21), spedfying the 
diurnal revolutions of the sidcrial sphere, or number of 


* As. Res., vol. zii. p. 232. [p. 390 of the present volume.] 
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siderial days in a ctdpaf with the correspondent one of the 
Pmtamaha siddh&nta in the ViskAu dh€arm6ttaraf is ano- 
ther of the quotations of the same writer in his commentary 
on BhAscaba. 

A passage relating to oval epicycles,* cited by the same 
author in another place, is also verified in the 2d chapter 
(in the rectification of a planet’s place). 

A number of couplets on the subject of eclipses'!* is cited 
by LacshmIdAsa, a commentator of BhAscaba. They 
are found in the 5th chapter (on eclipses) § 10 and 24 ; 
and in a section of the 21st (on the cause of eclipses) § 37 
to 46, in the copy in question. 

Several couplets, relating to the positions of the constel- 
lations and to tlie longitudes and latitudes of principal fixt 
stars, are cited from Bbahmbovfta in numerous com- 
pilations, and specifically in the commentaries on the 
Surya siddhanta and Siddhanta sir&maAi.'l^ They are all 
found correct in the lOih chapter, on the conjunctions of 
planets with fixt stars. 

A quotation by GanASa on the Lilavati (A.D. 1545) 
describing the attainments of a true mathematician, § occurs 
with exactness as the first couplet of the 12th chapter, on 
arithmetic; and one adduced by BhAscaba himself^ in 
his. arithmetical treatise (§ 190), giving a rule for finding 
the diagonal of a t*'<«pezium, || is predsely the 28th of the 
same chapter. 

A veiy important pessi^, noticed by BhAscaba in his 
notes on his Siddh&nta HrAmaMf and alluded to in his 
text, and fiiUy quoted by his commentator in the MeancJuif 
relative to the rectification of a planet’s true place trom the 

* Page 401, &c. of the present volnme. 

' t Page 497 of the present volume. 

1 Page 323, &C. of the present volume. 

«£if.ch.ll. ||Xri/.«190. 
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mean motions,* is found in the 2l8t chapter, § 27. BhAs- 
CARA has, on that occasion, alluded to the scholiast, who 
is accordingly quoted by name in the commentary of 
LacshhIdAsa (A.D. 1601) : and here again the corres- 
pcmdence is exact. 

The identity of the text as Bbahmeovpta*s, and of the 
gloss as his scholiast's, being (by these and many other 
instances, which have been collated) satisfactorily esta- 
blished; as the genuineness of the text is by numerous 
quotations from the Brahma sidjdM,nta (without the author’s 
name) in the more ancient commentary of Bha'H'6tpala 
(A.D. 968) on the works of VarAhamihira, which also 
have been verified in the mutilated copy of the Brahma 
siddhhnta under consideration ; the next step was the 
examination of the detached copy of a commentary on the 
18th chapter, upon algebra, which is terminated by a 
colophon so describing it, and specifying the title of the 
entire book Brahma siddh&iUaf and the name of its author 
Brahmegupta. 

For this purpose materials are happily presented in the 
scholiast’s enumeration, at the close of the chapter on 
arithmetic, of the topics treated by his author in the chapter 
on algebra, entitled Cuiiaca:^ in a general reference to 
the author’s algorithm of unknown quantities, affirmative 
and n^ative terms, cipher and surd roots, in the same 
chapter;:]: and the same scholiast’s quotations of the initial 
words of four rules ; one of them relative to surd roots ; § 
the other three regarding the resolution of quadratic equa^- 
tions : 11 as also in the references of the scholiast the 


* Page 404, &c. of the present volume, 
t Arithm. of BnAnu. ^66. } Arithm. of Bbahii. §13. 

§ Arithm. of Bbahm. ( 39. || Arithm. of Bbahm. § 15 and 18. 
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algebraic treatise to passi^s in the astronomical part of 
Ids author’s work.* 

The quotations have been verified: and they exactly 
agree with the rule concerning surds (§ 26) and the three 
rules which compose the section relating to quadratic equa- 
tions (§ 32 — 34) ; and with the rule in the chapter on the 
solution of astronomical problems concerning mean motions 
(ch. 13, § 22): and this verification and the agreement of 
the more general references demonstrate the identity of 
this treatise of algebra, consonantly to its colophon, 
Brahmeoufta’s algebra entitled C^aea and a part of 
his Brahma nddh&ata. 


E. 


Chronology of Astronomical Authorities oficording to 
Astronomers of UjjayatA. 


The names of astronomical writers with their dates, 
as fiinddied by the astronomers of Ujjayanif who were 
consulted by Dr. William Hunter sojourning there 
with a British embassy, are the following : 


VabIhamihira • 

.. 122 ^aca 

[A.D. 200-1] 

Varahamihiba 

.. 427 

rA.D. 505-61 

BRAHMEaUPTA ••• 

.. 550 

[A.D. 628-9] 

MunjIla 

.. 854 

[A.D. 932-3] 

BHAff6TPALA • . • 

.. 890 

rA.O. 1568-91 

§wfiT6TPALA 

.. 939 

[A.D. 1017-8] 

VARUfiA BHAffA • 

.. 962 

[A.D. 1040-1] 

Bh6ja bIja • • • • • 

.. 964 

[A.D. 1042^] 

BhIboaba 

..1072 

[A.D. 1150-1] 

Galyana ohamdba 

..1101 

[A.D.117»«0] 


The grounds on which this chronology proceeds are 
unexplained in the note which Dr. Hunter preserved of 
the communication ; but means exist for verifying two of 
the dates specified and corroboratmg others. 


* Alg. of Bsabii. h 98. (Rule 66). 
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The date assigned to BhAscara, is predsdy that of 
his Siddhinta Hr&nani, plainly concluded from a passage 
of it, in which he declares, that it was completed 1^ him, 
being thirty>six years of age ; and that his birth wras in 
1036 Saca. 

Bitja Bk6ja nivA, or Bh6ja rAja, is placed in this 
list of Hindu astronomers apparently on account of his 
name being affixed, as that of the author, to an astrolo- 
gical treatise on the calendar, which bears the title of 
Raja and which was composed probably at his 

court and by astrologers in his service. It contains no 
date ; or at least none is found in the copy which has been 
inspected. But the age assigned to the prince is not incon- 
sistent with Indian History: and is supported by the 
colophon of a poem entitled Svhh^hita ratna mnd6ha, 
composed by a Jaxna sectary named Amitagati, who has 
given the date of his poem in 1050 of VicramAditya, in 
the reign of Munja. Now Munja was uncle and prede- 
cessor of Bhoja rAja, being regent, with the title of 
sovereign, during his nephew’s minority: and this date, 
which answers to A.D. 993-4, is entirely consistent with 
that given by the astronomers of VjjayaiA, viz. 964 ^aca 
corresponding to A.D. 1042-3: for the reign of Bh6ja 
dAva was long ; extending, at the lowest computation, to 
half a century, and reaching, according to an extravagant 
reckoning, to the round numbor of an hundred years. 

The histoi'ical notices of tins King of are exa- 

mined by Major Wilford and Mr. Bentley in the 
ninth and eighth volumes of Atiatic Restarches : and they 
refer him to the tenth century of the Christian era, the 
one making him ascend the throne in A.D. 982; the 
other, in A.D. 913. The former, which takes his reign 


The modem JMor. Wilpobd, Aa. Res. 
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at an entire century, induding of coarse his minority, or 
the period of the administration, reign, or regency, of his 
unde Munja, is compatible with the date of Amitaoati’s 
poem (A.D. 993) and with that of the Ri^a mSartaAAa or 
other astrological and astronomical works ascribed to him 
(A.D. 1042) according to the chronology of the astronomers 
of XJjjayatL 

The age assigned to Brahmboupta is corroborated 
by the arguments adduced in the text. That given to 
MunjAla is consistent with the quotation of him as at 
the head of a tribe of authors, by BrAscara, at the dis- 
stance of two centuries. The period allotted to VarAiia- 
MiHiRA, that is, to the second and most celebrated of the 
name, also admits corroboration. This point, however, 
being specially important to the history of Indian astro- 
nomy, and collaterally to that of the Hindu algebra, de- 
serves and will receive a full and distinct consideration. 


F. 

Age of Brahmegupta inferred from Axtronauncal data. 

The star C%t<r4, which unquestionably-is Spica Virginis,* 
was referred by Brahmegupta to the 103d degree counted 
from its origin to the intersection of the star's circle of 
declinati(Hi;*t‘ whence the star's right ascension is deduced 
182** 46'. Its actual right ascraision in A.D. 1800 was 
198** 40' 2\t The difference, 16** 66' 2*, is the quantity 
by which the beginning of the first zodiacal asterism and 
lunar mansion, Ahrinif as inferrible from the pootion of the 
star Chiir&t has receded fimn tiie equinox : and it indicates 

* Page 337 of the present volnine. 

t Pages 343, 4w. and 406 of the preaent volume. 

t ZAoa'a TaUea for 1800 deduced firom MASEBLvn'a Catalugne. 
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the lapse of. 1216 yean (to 'A.D. 1800) smce that point 
ooincided with the equinox ; the annual ptecesnon of die 
star bdng reckoned at 47*, 14.* 

The star JSSoaH, which appears to be f Piscium, f had 
no longitude, according to the same author, being si- 
tuated precisely at the dose of the asterism and com- 
mencement of the following one, Ahoinf, without latitude 
or declination, exactly in the eqmnoctial point. Its actual 
light ascennon in 1800 was 16^ 49^ 16*.:|; This, which is 
the quantity by which the origin of the Indian ecliptic, as 
iaferiible from the position of the star has receded 

firom the equinox, indicates a period of 1221 years elapsed 
to the end of the ^hteenth century ; the annual preces- 
sion for that star being 46*, 63.§ 

The mean of the two is 1218} years; which, taken 
from 1800, leave 581 or 582 of the Christian era. Bbah- 
MB6UPTA then appears to have observed and written to- 
wards the close of the sixth, or the beginning of the 
following century; for, as the Hindu astronomers seem 
not to have been very accurate observers, the belief of his 
having lived and published in the seventh century, about 
A.D. 628, which answers to 550 iSlsca, the date assigned 
to him by the astronomers of Z^'ayanl, is ru>t mconnstent 
with the position, that the vernal equinox did not sensibly 
to his dew deviate from the b^inning of Aries or MSshot 
as determined him from the star BSvati (f Pisdom) 
which he places at that prwt. 

The same author assigns to Agastya or Canopus a dis- 
tance of 87^, and to Luhdhaea or Sirius 86^, from the 


* Mabkbltnb’s Catalogue : the mean preceaaiim of the equinoc- 
tial pointe being reckoned 60*, 3. 

t Page 343 of the present volume. 

t Zaoh’s TaUee. % Zaoh’s Tables. 
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bqpnning df Misha. From these positions a mean of 
1280 yean is dedudble. 

The passage in which this author denies the precesnon 
of the oolores, as well as the comment of his scholiast on 
ity. being material to the present, argument, they are here 
suljdned in a literal yenion. 

* The very fewest hours of night occur at the end of 
Mifhma, and the seasons are governed by the sun’s 
motion ; therefore the pmr of splstices appears to be sta> 
tionary, by the evidence of a pair of eyes.** 

Scholia: * What is said by Vishnu chandra at the 
banning of the chapter on the yuga of the solstice 

Its revolutkms through the asterisms are here [in the 
calpa\ a hundred and eighty^nine thousand four hundred 
and eleven. This is termed a yuga of the sols^ce, as of 
old admitted by Brahma, Arca, and the rest.”) is wrong : 
for the very fewest hours of night to us occur when the 
sun’s place is at the end of IKfhma [Gemini] ; and of 
course the very utmost hours of day are at the same 
period. From that limitary point, the sun’s progress 
ululates the seasons ; namely, the cold season (sisira) and 
the rest, comprising two months each, reckoned from 
Macara [Capricorn]. Therefore what has been said con- 
cerning the motion of the limitary point is wrong, being 
contradicted by actual observation of days and nights. 

* The objection, however, is not valid: for now the 
greatest decrease and increase of night and day do not 
happen when the sun’s place is at the end of Mit'huna : 
and passages are remembered, expresring ** The southern 
road of the sun was from the middle of AsUsha ; and 
the northern <»ie at the beginning of Dhanishi^ha;”-^ and 


* Brahma tidiBUaia, ii. 1 54. 

t This quotation is fitam YABiHAiiininA’s sanhUi, eh. 3, § 1 and 2. 
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others [of like import]. But all this only proves, that 
there is a motion; not that the solstice has made many 
revolutions through the asterisms.’* 

It was hinted at the beginning of this note, that Bbah- 
megufta’s longitude (dhruvacd) of a star is die arc of the 
ecliptic intercepted by the star’s drcle of declination, and 
counted from the origin of the ecliptic at the b^inning 
of Misha ; as his latitude ivicshepa) of a star is the star’s 
distance on a circle of declination from its point of inter- 
section with the ecliptic. In short, he, like other Hindu 
astronomers, counts longitude and latitude of stars by the 
intersection of circles of declination with the ecliptic. 
Tlte subject has been before noticed.^ To make it more 
clear, an instance may be taken : and that of the scho- 
liast’s computation of the zenith distance and meridian 
altitude of Canopus for the latitude of Canyetculya {Canouj) 
may serve as an apposite example. 

From the mc$h6pa of the star Agastya^ 77**, he sub- 
tracts the declination of the intersected point of the ecliptic 
23° 68^ ; to the remainder, which is the declination of the 
star, 63° 2^, he adds the latitude of the place 26° 36^ ; the 
sum, 79° 37^, is the zenith distance ; and its complement 
to ninety degrees, 10° 23^ is the meridian altitude of the 
star.f 

. The annual variation of the star in declination, 1", 7, is 
too small to draw any inference as to the age of the scho- 
liast from the declination here stated. More espedally as 
H is taken from data furnished by his author ; and as he 
appears to have been, like most of the Hindu astronouMHi^ 
no very accurate observer; the latitude assigned by him to 

* PalT’aOoACA swliif oBATcavioA on Beahh. 

t Pag«s 324, ftc., and 407 of the present volume, 
t PafT’aOoAOA ewlMf on Bbabm.» eh. 10. f 36. 
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the city in which he dwelt being no less than half a 
degree wrong : for the ruins of the city of Ckmotg are in 


270 5'. N. 


G. 

ARYABHAffA’s Doctrine. 

ARYABHAff A was author of tlie Aryashituata (800 
couplets) and Dmagitiea (ten stanzas), known by the 
numerous quotations of Brahmegupta, BnAffOrPALA, 
and others, who cite both under these respective titles. 
The LaghuArya siddhanta, as a work of the same author, 
and, perhaps, one of those above-mentioned, is several 
times quoted by BhAscara’s commentator MvnISwara. 
He likewise treated of algebra, &c. under the distinct heads 
of Cuiiacaf a problem serving for the resolution of indeter- 
minate ones, and Vya, principle of computation, or analysis 
in general. — Lil. c. 11. 

From the quotations of writers on astronomy, and par- 
ticularly of Brahmegupta, who, in many instynces, 
cites ARYABHAff A to controveit his positions, (and' is in 
general contradicted in his censure by his own scholiast 
PRlT’HtiDACA, either correcting his quotations, or vindi- 
cating the doctrine of the earlier author), it appears that 
ARYABHAff A affirmed the diurnal revolution of the earth 
on its axis, and that he accounted for it by a wind or 
current of aerial fluid, the extent of which, according to the 
orbit asfflgned to it by him, corresponds to an elevation of 
little more than a hundred miles from the surfoce of the 
earth ; that he possessed the true themy of the causes of 
lunar and solar eclipses, and disregarded the imaginary 
dark planets of the mytholo^ts and asiroh^ers, affirming 
the moim and primary planets (and even the stars) to be 
essentially dark, and only illumined by the sun : that he 
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notioed the motion of the sobtitial and equinoctial points, 
but restricted it to a regular oscillation, of which he asrigned 
the Umit and the period : that he ascribed to the epicycles, 
by which the motion of a planet is represented, aform vary- 
ing from the circle and nearly elliptic : that he recognised a 
motion of the nodes and apsides of all the primary planets, 
as well as of the moon ; though in tins instance, as in 
some others, his censurer imputes to him variance of doc- 
trine. 

The mag^tude of the earth, and extent of the encom- 
passing wind, is amoi^ the instances wherein he b re- 
proached by Brahmeoupta with versatility, as not having 
adhered to the same position throughout hb writings ; but 
he b vindicated on thb, as on most occasions, by the scho- 
liast of his censurer. Particulars of thb question, leading 
to rather curious matter, deserve notice. 

ARYABHAffA’s text Specifies the earth’s diameter, 
1050 y^anas ; and the orbit or circumference of the earth’s 
wind [spiritus vector] 3393 y^anas; which, as the sdio- 
liast rightly argues, b no discrepancy. The dbmeter of 
thb orbit, according to the remark of Brarmegupta, b 
1080. 

On thb it is to be in the first place observed, that the 
proportion of the circumference to the diameter of a circle, 
here employed, b that of 22 to 7 ; which not being the 
same which is given by Brahmeoupta’s rub (Arithm. 
§ 40), must be presumed to be that which ARYABHAff a 
taught. Applying it to the earth’s diameter as by him 
assigned, viz. 1050, the circumference of the earth b3300; 
which eridently constitutes the dimensions by him in- 
tended : and that number b accordingly stated by a cont- 
mentator of BhXscara. See Gan. on ZU. § 4. 

Thb appraximatUm to the proportion of the diameter of 
a dide to ito periphery, is nearer than that which both 
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Brahmeoupta and ^RtDHARA, though later writers, 
teach in their mensuration, and which is employed in the 
S&rya aiddk&nta ; namely, one to the square-root of teu. 
It is adopted by BhAscara, who adds, apparently from 
some other authority, the still nearer approximation of 1200 
to 3927.— (i«. § 201.) 

ARYABHAff A appears, however, to have also made use 
of the ratio which afterwards contented both Brahme- 
GUPTA and SrIdhara ; for his rule adduced by Gam£§a 
(.Lit. § 207) for finding tlie arc from the chord and versed 
sine, is clearly founded on the proportion of the diameter to 
the periphery, as one to the square root of ten : as will be 
evident if the semicircle be computed by that rule : for it 
comes out the square root of diameter being 1. 

A more fiiivourable notion of his proficiency in geometry, 
a science, however, much less cultivated by the Hindus 
than algebra, may be received from bis acquaintance witli 
the theorem containing the fundamental property of the 
circle, which is cited by PRYT’HfinACA.— (B rahm. 12, 
§21.) 

The number of 3300 y^anas for the circumference of the 
earth, or 9A y6jana8 for a degree of a great circle, is not 
very wide of the truth, and is, indeed, a veiy near ap- 
proach, if the y^anOf which contains four erSiaSf be 
rightly inferred from the modem computed cr6ia found to 
be 1, 9 B. M.* For, at that rate of 7, 6 miles to a y^'ana, 
the earUi*s dtcnmference would be 25080 B. miles. 

The difiference between the diameter of the earth and 
that of its air (o%u), by which term ARYABHAff a seems 
to intend a current of wind whirlii^ as a vortex, and cans^ 
ing the earth’s revolution on its axis, leaves 15 y^aaos, or 


• As. Re8.,Toi'. V. p. 105. 
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114 miles, for the limit of elevation of this atmospheric 
current. 


H. 

Scantiness of the Additions by later Writers on Algebra. 

The observation in the text on tlie scantiness of the im- 
provements or additions made to the algebra of the Hindus 
in a long period of years after Ary a bh Aft a probably, and 
after Brahmegupta certainly, is extended to authors 
whose works are now lost, on the faith of quotations from 
them. SrIdhara’s rule, which is cited by BhAscaka 
(,Vij.~gati. § 131), concerning quadratics, is the same in 
substance with one of Br AH megupta's (ch. 18. | 32 — ^33). 
PadmanAbha, indeed, appears from the quotation from 
his treatise (F^.-gari. § 142) to have been aware of qua- 
dratic equations affording two roots; which Bbahme- 
GUPTA has not noticed ; and this is a material accession 
which the science received. There remains an uncertainty 
respecting the author, from whom BhAscara has taken 
the resolution of equations of the third and fourth degrees 
in their simple and unaffected cases. 

The only names of algebraists who preceded BhAscara, 
to be added to those already mentioned, are, 1st, an earlier 
writer of the same name (BhAscara), who was at the head 
of the commentators of ARYABHAff a ; and, 2d, the elder 
scholiast of the Srahma siddhiinta, named BnAffA 
Balabhaora. Both are repeatedly cited by the suc- 
cessor of the latter in the same task of exposition, 
PRYT’ndDACA swAmI, who was himself anterior to the 
author of the §ir6ma4i, being more than once quoted by 
him. As neither of those earlier commentators is named 
by the younger BhAscara, nor any intimation given of 
his having consulted and employed other treatises besides 
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the three specified by him in the compilation of the V^a- 
ganita, it is presumable, that the few additions, which a 
comparison with the Cu^^aca of Brahmegupta exhibits, 
are properly ascribable either to SKionARA or to Padma- 
nAbha : most likely to the latter, as he is cited for one 
such addition;* * * § and as SbIdiiara’s treatise of arithmetic 
and mensuration, which is extant, is not seemingly the 
work of an author improving on the labours of those who 
went before him.*!- The corrections and improvements 
introduced by BhAscara himself, and of which he care- 
fully apprizes his readers, J are not very numerous, nor in 
general important. § 


I. 

Age (^ARYAOHAff A. * 

Under the Abbasside khalifs AlmansCr and AlmA- 
MfiN, in the middle of the eighth and begiiming of the 
ninth centuries of the Christian era, the Arabs became con- 
versant with the Indian astronomy. It was at that period, 
as may be presumed, that they obtained information of the 
existence and currency of three astronomical systems among 
the Indians;|| one of which bore the name of ARYABHAff a, 
or, as written in Arabic characters, Arjabahar^I (perhaps 


• Fy,rgak. § 142. 

t LiL k 147 . Bbabh. c. 12. § 21 and 40. Oah. S&r. § 126. 

t Vy.-gah. before § 44, and after k SJ. also Gb. 1, towaida the end; 
and Cb. 5. §142. 

§ Unless lAL § 170 and 190. 

II TSMkhu'lhucmUiy or Bibl. Arab. PhU. quoted by Casibi: Bibl. 
Arab. Hisp. voL i. p. 426. See note M . 

^ CossALi’s ArgAakr is a misprint (Orig. Ac. dell’ Alg. vol. i. 
p. 207). Casibi gives, as In the Arabic, AipaioAr.’ which, in the 
orthogr^hy here followed, is AtjeibdkT, 
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intended for Arjabbar), which is as near an approximation 
as the difference of diaracters can be expected to exhibit. 
This then unquestionably was the system of the astro- 
nomer whose age is now to be investigated ; and who is in 
a thousand places dted by Hindu writers on astronomy, 
as author of a system and founder of a s^ in this science. 
It is inferred from the acquaintance of the Arabs with the 
astronomical attainments of the Hindus, at that time, when 
the court of the khalif drew the visit of a Hindu astrologer 
and matliematician, and when the Indian determination of 
the mean motions of the planets was made the basis of 
astronomical tables compiled by order of the khalifs, * for 
a guide in matters pertainii^ to the stars,’ and when Indian 
treatises on the science of numbers were put in an Arabic 
dress; adverting also to the difficulty of obtaining further 
insight into the Indian sciences, which the author of the 
Taiikhu’l hueama complains of, assigning for the cause the 
distance of countries, and the various impediments to inter- 
course : it is inferred, we say, from these, joined to other 
considmetions, that the period in question was that in 
which the name of ARYABHAff A was introduced to the 
knowledge of the Arabs. This, as a first step in inquiring 
the antiquity of this author, ascertains hb celebrity as an 
astronomical authority above a thousand years ago. 

He is repeatedly named by Hindu authors of a still 
earlier date : particularly by Brahmegupta, in the first 
part of the seventh century of the Christian era. He had 
been copied by writers whom Brahmegvpta cites. 
VarAhamihira has allusions to him, or employs his 
astronomical determinations in an astrological work at the 
banning of the sbrib century. These facts will be further 
wdghed upon as we proceed. 

For determining AnYABHAff a’s age with the greater 
precision of astronomical chronology, grounds are 
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seaited, at the first view piomisi]^, but on examination 
insufficient. 

In the investigation of the question upon astronomical 
grounds, recourse was in the first place had to his doctrine 
concerning the precession of the equinoxes. As quoted hy 
MunIswaba, a scholiast of BhAscaba, he mainutined an 
oscillation of the equinoctial points to twenty-four d^rees 
on either side ; and he reckoned 678169 such librations in 
a ccHpa.* * * § From another passage cited by BHAff6TPALA 
on VabAhamihiba,*!* his position of the mean equinoxes 
was the beginning of Aries and of Libra.:|: From one more 
passage quoted by the scholiast of Bbahmegvpta,§ it 
further appears, that he reckoned 1986120000 years ex- 
pired II before the war of the Bh&rata : and the duration 
of the cedpCf if he be rightly quoted by Bbaumegupta,^ 
is 1008 quadruple yugas of 4320000 years eadi. 

From these data it follows that, according to him, the 
equinoctial point had completed 263699 oscillations at the 
epoch of the war of the Bh&rata. But we are without 
any information as to the progress made in the curimit 
oscillation when he wrote, or the actual distance of the 
equinox from the beginning of Misha: the position of 
which, also, as by him received, is uncertain. 

His limit of the motion in trepidation, 24% was evidently 
suggested to him by the former position of the colures 
declared by PAbASaba; the exact difference being 23°2(/. 


* Pag;e 378 of the present volume. t Vi^hat »anhit6, cb. 2. 

t ‘ From the beginnings of Mi^a to the end of Canya (Virgo), the 
half the ecliptic passes through the north. From the beginning of 

TviA to the end of (the fishes) Mima, the remaining half passes by the 
south.* 

§ PalT’B^DAOA on Bhahm., c. i. § 10 and 30, and c. zi. § 4. 

II Six JUSmtM, twenty-seven ysgat and three-quarters, 
y PbIt’hOoaca on Bbahh., c. i. 4 12. 
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But the conunencement of PIbAIaba’s AiUsha, in his 
sphere, or the origin of his siderial ilfIsAa, are unascer- 
tained. Whether lus notions of the duodecimal division of 
the zodiac were taken from the Grecian or Egyptian spheres, 
or from what other immediate source, is but matter of 
conjecture. 

Quotations of this author furnish the revolutions of 
Jupiter in a and of Satnm^s aphelion in a edlpa;'\ 

and those of the moon in the latter period : but the same 
passage,:]: in which the number of lunar revolutions in that 
great period are given, supplies those of the sun ; namely, 
4320000000; differing from the duration of the caJpa 
according to this author as cited by mote ancient compilers. 
The truth is, as appears from another quotation, § that 
ABYABHAff A, after delivering one complete astronomical 
system, proceeds in a second and . distinct chapter to deliver 
another and difierent one as the doctrine of PAbaSaba ; 
whose authority, he observes, prevails in the Cali i^e : and 
though he seems to indicate the calpa as the same in 
both, he also hints that in one a deduction is made for the 
time employed in creation; and we have seen, that the 
duration of the calpa differs in the quotations of compilers 
from this author. 

The ground then being insuffident, until a more defi- 
nitive knowledge of dther system, as developed by him, 
be recovered, to support any positive condusion, recourse 
must be had, on feilure of precise proof, to more loose 
presumption. It is to be observed, that he does not use 
the ^aea or Sambat of VicbamAbitya, nor the ^aea era 
of SAlivAhana, but exclusively employs the epoch of 
the war of the Bi&rataf which is the era of Yudhish- 


* As. Res., vol. iii. p. 215. t Mun. on BhXb., c. i. § 

{ Muk. on Biia.s. c. i. § 1(>— 18. § P'art* find Mun. on Bhas. 
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ffliBA aid the same with the commencement of the Cali 
yuga. Hence it is to be ai^ed, that he flourished before 
this era was superseded by the introduction of the modem 
epochas. VabAhamihiba, on the other hand, doesemploy 
the ^aca^ termed by him ^corbMpa-eala and ^cindra- 
eala: which the old scholiast interprets ‘ the time when 
the barbarian kings called Saca were discomfited by 
VicbamAditya:’* and Bbahmegvfta uses the modem 
Saca era, which he expresses by ^aca-mnpantit interpreted 
by the scholiast of BhAscaba * the end [of the life oi 
reign] of VicbamAditya, who slew a people of barbarians 
named §acas.* VabAhamihiba’s epoch of ^ca appears 
to have been imderstood by his scholiast BnAftfiTPALA 
to be the same vrith the era of V]CBAm.^oitya, which 
now is usually called Sambatp and which js reckoned to 
commence after 3044 years of the Cali age were expired : 
and Bbahmegopta’s epoch of &tca is the era of SAlivA- 
hana, beginning at the expiration of 3179 years of the 
Cali yuga: and accoidingly tiiis number is specified in his 
Brahma riddhanta. Whm those eras were first intro- 
duced is not at present with certainty known. If that of 
VicbamAditya, dating with a most memorable event of 
his reign, came into use during its continuance, still its 
introduction could not be fipm the first so general as at once 
and universally to supersede the former era of Yvdhish- 
fEiBA. Biit the aigument drawn from ABYABHAff a’s 
use of the ancient epoch, and his silence respecting the 
modem, so &r as it goes, favours the presumptbn that he 
lived before the origin of the modem eras. Certainly he 
is anterior to Bbahmbgupta, who cites him in more than 
a hundred places by name; and to VabAhamihiba, 
whose compilation is founded, among other authorities, on 


PVlhat smhitd. 
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the R6maca of ^sisHfiNA, and V&rithi^ha of ViSHiru 
CHANDBA, which Beahmeoupta affiims to he partly 
taken from ARYASHAffA.* The priority of this author 
is explicitly asserted likeunse by the celebrated astronomer 
OANhiA, who, in explanation of his own undertaking, 
says : * Rules framed by other holy sages were right in 
the Tret& and Dwapara ; but, in the present age, PknA- 
sara’s. ARYABHAffA, however, finding his imperfect, 
after great lapse of time, reformed the system. It grew 
inaccurate, and was therefore amended by Durgasinha, 
Mihira, and others. This again became insufficient: and 
correct rules were framed by the son of Jishnu [Brah- 
megupta] founded upon Brahma’s revelation. His 
system also, after a long time, came to exhibit differences. 
Ck§AVA rectified it. Now, finding this likewise a little 
incorrect after sixty years, his son GAiifiiiA has perfected 
it, and reconciled computation and experience.’*!’ 

AnYABHAff A then preceded Brahmegupta, who lived 
towards the middle of the sixth century of the §aca era ; 
and VarAhamihira placed by the chronologers oiUjja- 
yani at the beginning of the fifth or of the second ; (for 
they notice two astronomers of the name.) He is prior also 
to Vishnu chandra, SrIshA^a, and Durgasinha; all 
of them anterior to the second VarAhamihira; and an 
interval of two or of three centuries is not more than 
adequate to a series of astronomers following eadh other in 
the task of emendation, which process of time rendered 
successively requisite. 

On these considerations it is presumed, that Arya- 
BHAff A is unquestionably to be placed earlier than the 
fifth century of the ^aea: and probably so, by several (by 


* Brahm. SidM., c. II, i 48 — 51. 
t Citation by NrIsinua on Sir. SUM. 
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more than two or three) centuries : and not unlikely before 
the commencement of either &iea or Sambat eras. In 
other words, he flouridied some ages before the sixth 
cwtury of the Christian era: and perhaps lived before, or, 
at latest, soon after its commracement. Between these 
limits, either the third or the fourth century might be 
assumed as a middle term. We shall, however, take the 
fifth of Christ as the latest period to which AavABHAff a 
can, on the most moderate assumption, be referred. 


K. 

WHHt^ and Age of VARkHAMiHiRA. 

This distinguished astrological writer, a native of l^a- 
yanif and son of AoittadJLsa,* was auth'or olT a copious 
work on astrology, compiled, and, as he declares, abridged 
from earlier writers. It is comprised in three parts ; the. 
first on astronomy ; the second and third, on divinaticm : 
together cpnstitutii^ a complete course. Such a course, 
he observes in his preface to the third part, has been termed 
ancient ^ters Sanhit&f and conrists of three sean- 
dhas or parts : the first, which teaches to find a planet's 
place by computation (goMta), is called tantra; the se- 
cond, which ascertains lucky and unludiy indicatbns, is 
named A6r&; it relates chiefly to nativities, journeys, and 
weddii^; the third, on prognostics relative to various 
matters, is denominated i&dha. The direct and retrogade 


* fVthatj&taeOf c. 26, ^ 6; where the snthor so describes himself. 
His scholisst also calls him AuattUea from his natire city Ujjaganlif 
and terms him a JlfiyudAs Brtkmm, and a compiler of astronomical 
science. BaafidTPALA on 1. The same scholiast similariy 

describes him in the introdnction of a commentary on a work of his 
son PRKT'HUVAiAS. 
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motions of planets, with their rising and setting, and other 
particulars, he goes on to say, had been propounded by 
him in a treatise termed Cbrana, meaning, as the scholiast 
remarks, his compilation entitled Paneha nddhantic&: 
which constitutes tiie first and astronomical portion of his 
entire work. What relates to the first branch of astrology 
{.h6ra)f the author adds, had likewise been delivered by 
liim, including nativities and prognostics concerning jour- 
neys and weddings. These astrological treatises of his 
author, the scholiast observes, are entitled Vnkatj&ttuMf 
Vrihad yatraj and Vrihad viv&ha pcAala. The author pro- 
ceeds to deliver the third part of his course, or the second 
on divination, omitting, as he says, superfluous and pith- 
less matter, which abounds in the writings of his prede- 
cessors : such as questions and replies in dialogue, legen- 
dary tales, and the mythological origin of the planets. 

The third part is extant, and entire ; and is generally 
known and cited by the title of Vrthat sonfitVa, or great 
course of astrology: a denomination well deserved; for, 
notwithstanding the author’s profesnons of condseness, it 
contains about four thousand couplets distributed in more 
tlian a hundred chapters, or predsely (induding the metrical 
table of contents) 106. 

Of the second part, the first section, on casting of nati- 
dties, called Vnhat jatacaf is also extant, and comprises 
twenty-five chapters, or, with the metrical table of contents 
and peroration which cpndudes it, twenty-six. Ihe other 
two sections of this part of the course have not been 
recovered, though probably extant in the hands of Hindu 
astrologers. 

The scholia of the cdebrated commentator of this author’s 
works, who is usually called BHAfffirPALA, and who in 
several places of his commentary names himself Utpala 
(quibbling with stimulated modesty (m his appellation, for 
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the word (!^;iufies stinie),* are preserved; and are complete 
for the third part of the author’s coarse, and for the first 
section of the seccmd : and the remainder of it likewise is 
probably extant, as the copy of die first section in the 
possession of the author of this dissertation terminates 
abruptly after the commencement of the seomd. 

This commentator is noticed in the list of authorities 
famished by the astronomers of JO^ifytadf and is there 
stated as of the year 880 of the Saca em (A.D. 1068). 
Sir William Jones supposed him to be the eon of the 
author, whose work is expounded by him. The grounds 
of this notion, which is not, however, very positively 
advanced by that learned orientalist,*!* are not set forth. 
No intimation of such relation of the scholiast to his author 
appears in the pie&ce or the conclusion, nor in tiie colo> 
ph<Hi, of the commentary which has been inspected : nor 
in the body of the work, where the author is of coarse 
repeatedly named or referred to, without however any 
addition indicative of filial respect, as Hindu writers usually 
do employ when speaking of a parent or ancestor. Neither 
is there any hint of rdationdi^ in the commentary of the 
same scholiast BHAfffiTPALA on a brief treatise of 
divination, entitled PriiinareSthH, comprizing fifty-six 
stanzas by PeYt’huya6as son of VAEiHAMiHiBA. The 
suggestion of the filial relaticm the sc hol iast is probably 
therefore a mere error. 

The Pemeha siddh&tiic& of VarAhamihira has not 
yet been recovered ; and is only at present known from. 


* Preface to the commentary on the VHhat jitaca. Conclnnon 
ofthegloHonch.l8of PHfAalMnAtUi.&c. * Stone iramea 

the raft of interpretation to croes the ocean compoaed hy VarIba* 

MIHIRA.* 

t The words are * the comment written hy BaAffdrPAiiA, who, it 
■eeme, was a aon of the anSior.* Aa..Ree., vol. it. p.390. 
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quotations ot authors ; and particulariy a number of pas- 
sages cited Erom it by his scholiast in course of interpreting 
his astrological writings. An important passage of it so 
quoted will be noticed forthwith. 

It is a compilation, as its name implies, from five sid- 
dhiaUat} and they are specified in the second chapter of 
the Vnhat 8anhit6, where the author is enumerating the 
requisite qualifications of an astronomer competent to 
calculate a calendar. Among other attainments, he requires 
him to be conversant with time measured by yugas, &c. 
as taught in the five siddhdntat upon astronomy named 
PeadiiOf Pdmaea, FomA^’Aa, Saura, and Pait&nuxha.* 

The title of Vab^hamihiba’s compilation misled a 
writer on Hindu astronomyi* into an unfounded supposition, 
that he was the acknowledged author of the five rid- 
dhdtOas; the names of two of which moreover are mis- 
taken, S6ma and Paukutya being erroneously substituted 
for Rdmaca and PauliSti. These two, as well as the 
Vdsisht’da, are the works of known authors, namely, 
PuiiifiA, §BisHkNA, and Vishnu chanoba ; all three 
mentioned by Bbahmegupta : by whom also the whole 
five siddA&ntas are noticed under the very same names 
and in the same order ;% and who has specified the auth« rs 
of the first three.§ The Vasish^ha of Vishnu chanoba 
was indeed preceded by an earlier work (so entitled) of an 
unknown author, firom which that, as well as the JSdmoca, 
is in part taken ;|| and it may be deemed an amended 
edition : but the PSnutca and PauHSa are single of the 
names ; and no Hindu astronomer, possessing any know- 
ledge of the history of the science cultivated by him, ever 


* Fr^hat tanhita, c. 2. § 7> t As. Res., vol. viii. p. 196. 

} Brahma riddh&ntn, c. 14. S Ibid. c. 11. 

II Ibid. 
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ever could imagine, that VabAhamihiba composed the 
work which takes its name firom PoliSa, the distinguished 
founder of a sect or school in astronomy opposed to that of 
ABTABHAffA. 

The passage of the Pancha nddhSaOtch cited by the 
scholiast,* and promised to be here noticed, has been 
quoted in an essay inserted in the researches of the 
Asiatic Sodety,*!* as well as a parallel p*'ssage of the 
Vrthat ganhit&,X both relative to the ancient and actual 
position of the colures ; and deemed parallel (though one 
be less precise than the other), nnce they are cited ti^ther 
as of the same author, and consequently as of like import, 
by the scholiast.^ The text of the Vrihat sanhita is further 
authenticated by a quotation of it in the commentary of 
PbIt’h^daca on Bbahmegupta ;|| and the former posi- 
tion of the colures is precisely that which described in 
the calendar appendant on the VSdas,^ and which is 
imphed in a passage of PAbA§aka concerning the seasons, 
which is quoted by BHAff6TPALA. 

The position of the colures, affirmed as actual in his 
time by VabAhamihiba, in the VriAat sanAita, implies 
an antiquity of either 1216 or 1440 years before A.D. 1800, 
according to the origin of the ecliptic determined from 
the star Chitrh (Spica virginis) distant either 1 80** or 183° 
from it; or a still greater antiquity, if it be taken to have 
corresponded more nearly with the Grecian celestial 
sphere. The mean of the two numbers (disregarding the 
surmise of greater antiquity), carries him to A.D. 472. If 
VabAhamihiba concurred with those Indian astrono- 
mers, who allow an oscillation of the equinox to 27 in 


* On Wduit sanhitd, c. 2. t See fuge dS!J wf the present vol. 
t C. 3. 1 1 and2. t On Fr^hat sanh. e. 2. 

II Brahm, lid^Rinta, c. ».§54. H See toI. i. p. 108. 
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1800 years, or a complete oscillation of that extent both 
£. and W*. in 7200 years, he mtist have lived soon after 
the year 3600 of the CdU yuga, or 421 &ioa, answering 
to A.D. 499 ; which is but six years from the date assigned 
to him by the astronomers of Ujjayanif and twenty-seven 
from the mean before inferred. 

It is probable, therefore, ftiat he flourished about the 
close of the fifth century of the Christian era ;■ 'and this 
inference is corroborated by the mention of an astrologer 
of this name in the Panchatantra, the Santcrit original 
of the fables of Pilpay, translated in the reign of Nushir- 
VAN, King of Persia, in the latter part of the sixth century 
and beginning of the seventh.* 

To that conclurion there is opposed an argument drawn 
from a passage of the Bhaswa^ caraAa ; in which the 
author of that treatise, dated 1021 ^ca (A.D. 1098), pro- 
fesses to have derived instruction from M^ira, meaning, 
it is supposed, oral instruction from VarAhamihira ; 
and the argument has been supported by computations 
which make the Surya siddhSmta and JafficSannava, the 
latter ascribed to VarAhamihira, to be both works of 
the same period, and as modem as the eleventh century .'f* 
To this it has been replied, that the Mihira, from 
whom SatAnanda, author of the BhatwtUi, derived in- 
struction, is not the same person or personage with the 
author of the Vinhat sanhit&; if indeed SatAnanoa’s 
expression do intend the same name, VarAha.;}; That 
expression must be allowed to be a very imperfect designa- 
tion, which omits half, and that the most distinctive half, 
of an appellation : and it is not such as would be applied 


* Pref. to the Sttn$erit edition of the HitipadHa, printed at Seram- 
pur. [See page 173 of the present volume.] 
t A*. Rea., vol. vi. p. 572. • J See page 38? of the present volume. 
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by a contemporary and auditor to an author and lecturer, 
whose celebrity could not yet be so generally diffused, as 
to render a part of his name a sufficient intimation of tiie 
remainder, without previous and well established associa- 
tion of the terms. But even conceding the interpretation, 
it would then be right to admit a third VarAhaMihira, 
besides the two noticed by the chronologists of Ujjceyani ; 
and the third will be an astronomer, contemporary with 
RAja Bh6ja dAva, and the preceptor of SatAnanda, 
and author of the Jatacarnava^ supposing this treatise on 
nativities to be properly ascribed to an author bearing that 
name, and to be on' sufficient grounds referred to the' 
eleventh century. 

There remains to be here noticed another treatise on 
casting of nativities, to which the same ffivourite name of 
a celebrated astrologer is affixed. It is* a ebneise tract 
entitled Laghujataxa : and its autlienticity as a work of 
the astrologer of TJjjayaid is established by the verifying 
of a quotation of the scholiast BHAff6TPALA, who cites 
a passage of his author’s compendious tieatise on the same 
subject (jtwalpa jataca), in course of expounding a rule of 
pi-ognostication concerning the destination of a prince to 
the throne, and his future character as a monarch {Vrihat 
jataca 11. 1.). That passi^ occurs in the Laghujataca 
(Misc. Chap.). It is hardly to be supposed, that the same 
writer can have given a third treatise on the same subject 
of nativities, entitled JatacarAaoa. 

The question concerning the age of tlie S&rya giddhanta 
remains for consideration. It is a very material one, as 
both VarAhamihira and Brahmbgvfta speak of a 
Saura (or Solar) siddlt&nia, which is a title of the same 
import: and unless a work bearing tliis title may have 
existed earlier than the age which is assigned, for reasons 
to be at a future time examine^ to the S&rya siddA&nta, 
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ihe jcondudoiis respecting the periods when th^ respec- 
tively^ wroth, are impeached in the degree in which those 
grounds of calculation may deserve confidence. Those 
grounds in detail will be discussed at a separate, opportunity^. 
But independently of this discussbn of their merits, suffi- 
cient evidence does exist to establidi, that more than one 
edition of a treatise 'of astronomy has borne the name of 
SOrya (wifii its synonyms) the sun. For LacshmIdAsa 
cites one imder the title of Vnhpt sOrya nddhimta* (for 
a passage which the current solar Siddh&nta does not 
exhibit), in contradistinction to another more fiequently 
-cited by him without the distinctive epithet of Vnhat: and 
in these latter instances his quotations admit of verification. 
A reference of BhAscara to a passage of the Seaera, or, as 
explained by his own annotation, the SOrya siddhantOt does 
not agree with the text of the received Sitrya ddd^imta.'\ 
His commentators indeed do not unreservedly condude 
from the discrepancy a diflfeience of the work quoted, and 
that usually received under the same title. Yet the infe- 
rence seems legitimate. At all events the quotation fiom 
the Vnhat a&rya siddh&ntaf in the GaMta tatwa ehinta- 
maM of LacshmId^sa, proves beyond question, that in that 
commentator’s opinion, and consistently with his knowledge, 
more than one treatise bearing the same name existed. 

There is evidence besides of Arabian writers, that a 
system of astronomy bearing the equivalent title of Area 
(Solar) was one of three, which were found by them current 
among the Hindus, when the Arabs obtained a knowledge 
of the Indian astronomy in the time of the Abbasside 
khalife, about the dose of the eighth century or com- 
mencement of the ninth of the Christian era. Arcaiady 


* Oak. tatwa dunt. on Spherics of Sirkmakit ch. 4. Cons, of Sines, 
t See page 374 of the present volnme. { See note N. 
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the name by which the Arabs designate one of those three 
astronomical systems, assigning it as an Indian term, is the 
well known corruption of J.rca in the common dialects, 
and is &miliar in the application of the same word as a 
name of a plant (Asclepias gigantea), which bearing all 
the synonyma of the sun, is called vulgarly Amnd or 
Arcand. 

The solar doctrine of astronomy appears then to have 
been known by this name to the Arabians as one of the 
three Indian astronomical systems a thousand years ago. 
The fact is, that both the title and the system are con- 
siderably more ancient. Revisions of systems occasionally 
take place; like Brahmegupta’s revisal of the Brahma 
siddhantay to adapt and modernize them; or, in other 
words, for the purpose, as Brahmegupta intimates, of 
reconciling computation and observation. The Surya or 
Area siddhimta, no doubt, has undergone this process, 
and actually exhibits manifest indications of it.* 

In every view, it is presumed, that any question con- 
cerning the present text of the Surya mddhantay or deter- 
mination of that question, will leave untouched the evidence 
for the age of the author of the Vr'ihat ^anhitay VarIha- 
MiHiRA, son of AdityadAsa, an astrologer of Ujjayaniy 
who appears to have flourished at the close of the fifth, or 
begiiming of the sixth century of the Christian era. He 
was preceded, as it seems, by another of the same name, 
who lived, according to the chronologists of Ujjayaniy at 
the close of the second century. He may have been fol- 
lowed by a third, who is said to have flourished at the 
court of RAjA Bh6ja nfivA of D/uxra, and to have had 
SatAnanda, the author of the Bhaswati, for his scholar. 


As. Res., vol. ii. p. 235. 
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L. 

Introduction and Progress of Algtdrra among the Italians. 

Leomabdo of Pisa was unquestionably the first who 
made known the Arabian algebra to Christian Europe. 
The fact was, indeed, for a time disputed, and the pre- 
tensions of the Italians to the credit of being the first 
European nation which cultivated algebra, were contested, 
upon vague surmises of a possible, and therefore presumed 
probable, communication of the science of algebra, together 
with that of arithmetic, by the Saracens of Spain to their 
Christian neighbours in the Peninsula, and to others alleged 
to have resorted thither for instruction. The conjecture 
hazarded by Wallis' (Algebra historical and practical) on 
this point, was assisted by a strange blunder, in which 
Blancanus was followed by Vnssius and a herd of sub- 
sequent writers, concerning the of Leonardo, placed 
them precisely two centuries too low. The claims of 
the Italians in his favour, and for themselves as his early 
disciples, were accordingly resisted with a degree of acri- 
mony (Gu a i M4m. de I’Acad. des Sc. 1741. p. 436.) which 
can only be accounted for by that disposition to detraction, 
which occasionally manifests itself in the literary, as in 
the idler, walks of society. The evidence of his right to 
acknowledgments for transplanting Arabian algebra into 
Europe was fiir a long period ill set forth: but, when 
diligently sought, and carefully adduced, doubt was removed 
and opposition silenced.* 

The merit of vindicating his. claim bdongs chiefly to 
CossALi.i* ^ manuscript of Leonardo’s treatise on 


T M 0 NTUC 1 .A, 2d Ed. Additions, 
t Oriffine, ftc. dell’Alfrebra. Psrms 17**7* 
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arithmetic and algebra, bearing the title of liber Abbaci 
conqMmttu a Leonardo jdio Sonacci Pisano in anno 
1202, was found towards the middle of the last century by 
Targioni Tozzetti* * * § in the Magliabecchian library at 
Florence, of which he had the care ; and another work of 
that author, on square numbers, was afterwards found by 
the same person inserted in an anonymous compilation, 
treating of computation, (un trattato d’Abbaco), in the 
library of a royal hospital at the same place. A transcript 
of one more treatise of the same writer was noticed by 
Tozzetti in the Magliabecchian collection, entitled Leo- 
nardi Pisani de filiis Bonacd Practica Geometriee com- 
posita anno 1220. The subject of it is confined to men- 
suration of land; and being mentioned by the author in 
his epistle prefixed to the revised Liber Abljaci,. shows the 
revision to be of later date. It appears to be of 1228.t 
Tozzetti subsequently met with a second copy of the 
Liber Abbaci in Magliabecchi’s cdlection : but it is de- 
scribed by him as inaccurate and incomplete. % A third has 
been rince discovered in the Riccardian collection, also at 
Florence : and a fourth, but imperfect one, was commu- 
mcated by Nelli to Cossali.§ No diligence of research 
has, however, regained any trace of the volume which 
contained Leonardo’s treatise on square numbers: the 
library in which it was seen having been dispersed previ- 
ously to CossALi’s inquiries. 

It appears from a brief account of himself and his travels, 
and the motives of his undertaking, which Leonardo has 
introduced into his prefiice to the Liber Abbaci, that he 


* vol. i. and vi. Edit. 1761 — 1764. 

t CosBALi, Origine, &c. c. 1. § 5. 

1 Vi8g(j:i, vol. ii. Edit. 1768. 

§ Origine, &c. dell* Algebra, c. 2. § I. 
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travelled into Egypt, Barbary, Syria, Greece, and Sicily ; 
that being in his youth at Bu^ in Barbary, where his 
father' Bonacci held an employment of scribe at the 
Custom-house, by appointment from Pisa, for Pisan mer- 
chants resorting thither, he was there grounded in the 
Indian method of accounting by nine numerals : and that 
finding it more commodious, and far preferable to that 
which was used in other countries visited by him, he pro- 
secuted the study,* and with some additions of his own 
and taking some things from Euclid’s geometry, he under- 
took the composition of the treatise in question, that ** the 
Latin race might no longer be found deficient in the com- 
plete knowledge of that method of computation.” In the 
epistle prefixed to the revision of his work he professes to 
have taught the complete doctrine of numbers according to 
the Indian method, t 

His peregrinations then, and his study of the Indian 
computation through the medium of Arabic, in an African 
city, took place towards the close of the twelfth century ; 
the earliest date of his work being A. C. 1202. 

He had been preceded by more than two centuries, in 
the study of arithmetic under Muhammedan instructors, by 
Gerbbrt (the Pope Silvester 11.);]:, whose ardour for 
the acquisition of knowledge led him, at the termination of 
a two years noviciate as a Benedictine, to proceed by 
stealth into Spain, where he learnt astrology from the 
Saracens, and with it more valuable science, especially 


* Qaare amplectena strictius ipenm modnm Yndorum, et actentius 
atudens in eo, ex proprio aenaa qiuedam addena, et qnaedam ex anbti* 
litatibua Enclidia geometria artia apponena, &c. 

t Plenam namerorum doctrinam edidi Yndorum, quern modum in 
ipaa acientia pneatantiorem elegi. 

I Archbishop in 992; Pope in 999; died in 1003. 
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arithmetie. This, upon his retain, he communicated to 
Christian Europe, teaching the method of numbers under 
the designation of Abacus, a name apparently first intro- 
duced by him (rationes numerorum Abad*), by rules 
abstruse and difficult to be understood, as William of 
McJmesbury affirms : Abactm eerte primus a Sairacenis 
rapiens, regulas d^&t, ques a sudan^ms Ahacistis vix 
intelliguntur. ■f* It was probably owing to this obscuiify of 
his rules and manner of treating the Arabian, or rather 
Indian arithmetic, that it made so little progress between 
his time and that of the Pisan. 

Leonardo’s work is a treatise of arithmetic, terminated, 
as Arabic treatises of computation are similarly,;]; by the 
solution of equations of the two first degrees. In the 
enumeration and exposition of the parts cqpipiised in his 
fifteenth chapter, which -is his last, he says, Tertia erit 
super taodum Algebree et AlmucahaUB ; and, beginning to 
treat of it, IruApit pars tertia de solutume guaruudam 
queesHonum secundum m/odum Algebra et Almucabcda, 
scilicet oppondonis et restaurationis. The sense of the 
Arabic terms are here given in the inverse order, as has 
been remarked by Gossali, and as clearly appears fiom 
Leonardo’s process of resolving an equation, which will 
be hereafter shown. 

He premises the observation, that in number three con- 
siderations are distinguished: one simple and absolute, 
which is that of number in itself : the other two relative, 
being those of root and of square. The latter, as he adds. 


* Ep. prefixed to hia Treatise De Numeroram Divisione. Gbrb. 
Ep. 160. (Ed. 1611.) 
t De Qestis Anglorain, e. 2. 

I See Mr. Stbaobkt’s examination of the KhuUuatu'l hiM, As. 
Res., Tol. xii. Early History of Algebra. 
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is called census, which ie the tenn he afterwards employa 

It is the equivalent of the Arabic m&l, which properly 
signifies wealth, estate ; and census seems therefore to be 
here emploj'ed by Leonabdo, on account of its corres- 
pondent acceptation (quiequid fortunarum qttis habet. 
Steph.); in like maimer as he translates the Arabic sfiot 
by res, thing, as a designation of the root unknown. 

He accordingly proceeds to observe, that the simple 
number, the root, and the square (census), are equalled 
together in six ways: so that six forms of equality are 
distinguished ; the three first of which are called simple, 
and the three others compound. The order in which 
he arranges them is precisely that which is copied by 
Paciolo.* It dififers by a slight transposition from the 
order in which they occur in the earliest Arabic treatises of 
algebra ;t and which, no doubt, was retained in the Italian 
version from the Arabic executed by Gugliexmo di Lumis, 
and others who are noticed by Cossali upon indications 
which are pointed out byhim.;}: For Paciolo cautions 
the reader not to regard the difference of arrangement, as 
this is a matter of arbitrary choice .§ Leonabdo’s six-fold 
distinction, reduced to the modem algebraic notation, is 
1st, a^zzp a. Sd, afirzn. 3d, p a—n. 4th, pwzzn. 
6th,p SI 4- nzzzifi. 6th, «^-|-n=p ob. In Paciolo’s abridged 
notation it is 1st, o** e c*. 9d, c** e «»**. Sd, c* e n**, &c.|| 
The Arabic arrangement,in the treatise of HheKAuwaresmite, 
is, let, sfi^pa. 8d,pw=:n. 4itb,sfi+paszn. 

5th, afi+n~pw. 6th, p w+nzza^. Later comjnlations 
transfer the third of these to the first place.^ 



* Summs de Arithmetica, &e. t See note N. 

*' t Origine, Ac. ddl’ Alg. t Somn^ 8, 6. 5. 

H Summa, 9, 5, 5. V KkutisatuU hiM. 
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Like the Arabs, Leonardo omits and passes unnoticed 
the fourth form of quadratic equations, n=o. It 

could not, indeed, come within the Arabian division of 
equations into simple, between species and species, and 
compound, between one species and two :* quantity being 
either stated affirmatively, or restart in this algebra to the 
positive form. Paciolo expressly observes, that in no 
other but these six ways is any equation between those 
quantities possible : Altramente che in questi 6 discorsi modi 
non e possible alcuna loro eqmtione. 

Leonardo’s resolution of the three simple cases of 
equation is not exhibited by Cossali. It is, however, the 
same, no doubt, with that which is taught by Paciolo; 
and which precisely agrees with the rules contained in the 
Arabic books, f To facilitate comparison, and obviate dis- 
tant reference, Pa CIO Lo’s rules are here subjoined in fewer 
words than he employs. 

1st, Divide the things by the squares [coefficient by 
coefficient], the quotient is the value of thing, 

2d, Divide the number by the squares [by the coefficient 
of the square], the root of the quotient is the value of 

3d, Divide the number by the things [that is, by the 
coefficient], the quotient is the value of thing.;]; 

The resolution of the three cases of compound equations 
is delivered by Cossali fix>m Leonardo, contracting his 
rugged Latin into modem algebraic form. 

Ist, Beafi+pxzzn. Then v'(;Jp®+n). 

Sd, Bear^xrp.v+n. Th«i «=rij»+ v' (ip*+«). 

dd, Be AT. Then, if n, the equation is 



• KhuUsatn'l hiM. t Se« note N ; and As. Res., vol. zii. 
J Snmma, 8, 5, 6. 
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impossible. If i then a—^p. If \ p‘7n) then 

at=ip~~ -sZ-Ci p^—n)^ or =i p+ ✓ (i p*-n.) 

He Idds the remark : Et sic, si non solvetur queestio cum 
diminutione, solvetur cum additwne. 

The rules are the same which are found in the Arabic 
treatises of algebra.* The same rules will be likewise 
found in the work of Paciolo, expressed with his usual 
▼erboseness in his Italian text : to which, in this instance, 
he has added in the margin the same instructions delivered 
in a conciser form in Latin memorial verses. As they are 
given at length by Montucla, it is unnecessary to cite 
them in this place. On the subject of the imposable case 
Paciolo adds, as a Notandum utUissimum, * Sel numero 
qua! si trova in la ditta equations accompagnato con lo 
censo, sel non e minore o veramente equals al qvMdrato de la 
mita de le cose, el ctzso essere insohtbile : e per consequents 
dico aguaglimento non potere avenire per alcun modo* 
Summa, 8, 4, 12. 

Concerning the two roots of the quadratic equation in 
the other case, under the same head, he thus expands the 
short concluding remark of Leonardo : Sicche Vuno e 
Valtro modo satUfa al tema: ma a le volte se have la 
verita a Vuno modo, a le volte a Valtro;'\‘ el perche, se 
canando 2a* radice del ditto remanente de la mita de le 
cose non satirfacesse al tema, la ditta radux aggiongni a 
la ndta de le cose, e averai el quesito : e mai fallara che 
a Vuno di tai modi non sia satisfatto al quesito, cioe ^ong- 
nendo la, owero cavando la del dimedamento de le cose. 
Summa, 8, 4, 12. 

Bombelli remarks somewhat differently on the same 
point. JVei quesiti alcana volta, hen che di rado, U restante 
non servi, ma hen si la somma sempre. Alg. 2. 262. 

* See note N. 

t Compare with Hindu algebra, § 130 and 142. 
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The rules for the resolution of compound equations ore 
demonstrated by Leonardo upon rectilinear figures ; and 
in the last instance he has reference to Euclid. — Lib. 2. 
Th. 5. There is room then to surmise, that some of the 
demonstrations are among the additions which he professes 
to have made. 

Among the many problems which he proceeds to resolve, 
two of which are selected by Cossali for instances of his 
manner, it will be sufficient to cite one, in the resolution of 
which the whole thread of his operations is exhibited ; 
substituting, however, the more compendious modern signs. 
His manner of conducting the algebraic process may be 
fully understood from this single instance. 

Problem : To divide the number 10 into two parts, such 
that dividing one by the other, and adding 10 to the sum 
of the quotient, and multiplying the aggregate by the 
greater, the amount is finally 1 14. 

Let the right line a be the greater of the parts sought ; 
which I call thing iquam pom rem) : and the right line 
hg equal to 10 : to which are joined in the same direction 
gdt de, representing the quotients of division of tlie parts, 
one by the other. Since a multiplied by 5 e is equal to 
114, therefore axj g+oxgd+o+d e=114; and taking 
fiom each side axhg, there will be aXg d+axde=ll4 
—axhg. Be gd the quotient 10— a, there will arise 

a 

10— o+axde=114— ax&g=:114-- lOo; since bg is 
equal to 10. Whence axde=104— 9 a. But de is 
the quotient a : wherefore a® =104— 9o. So that 

io^ loi^ 

o-=1040— 194o+9o’. Restore diminished things (re- 
staura res diminttteu), and take one square from each side 
(fit extrahe unum eauum ab utraqm pcart^, the remainder 
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is 8 1040=194 a; and dividing by eight, a’^^.ldOs 

24^ a; and resolving this according to rule, a=97— 

-✓ (^)®— 130=97— 33=8; consequently 10— a=2. ® 

8 * *8 "8 

Besides his great work on arithmetic and algebra, Leo- 
nardo was author of a separate treatise, as already 
intimated, on square numbers. Reference is formally 
made to it by Paciolo, who drew largely from this 
source, and who mentions Le qmli domande (questions 
concerning square numbers) $ono diffieiBusime quanto ala 
demonstratione dela practica : comme sa chi ben t a scruti- 
nato. Maxime Leonardo Pisano t» un particulare tractato 
ehe fa de quadratis numeris intitulato. Dove con grande 
sforzo se ingegna dare Tiorma e regola a dmiU eolutioni. 
Summa 1.4. 6. 

The directions for the solution of such problems being 
professedly taken by Paciolo chiefly from Leonardo, 
and the problems themselves which are instanced by him 
being probably so, it can be no difficult task to restore 
the lost work of Leonardo on this subject. The divina- 
tion has accordingly been attempted by Cossali, and 
with a considerable degree of success. (Origine, &c. dell* 
Algebra, c. 5.) 

Among problems of this sort which are treated by Pa- 
ciolo after Leonardo, several are found in the current 
Arabic treatises ; others, which belong to the indeterminate 
analysis, occur in the algebraic treatises of the Hindus ; 
some, which are more properly Diophantine, may have 
been taken from the Arabic translation, or commentary, 
of the work of Diophantus. Leonardo’s endeavour to 
reduce the solution of such problems to general role and 
system, according to Paciolo's intimation of his efforts 
towards that end, must have been purely his own : as 
nothing systematic to this effect is to be fimnd in the 
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Arabic treatises of algebra ; and as be dearly had no 
communication through his Arab instructors, nor any 
knowledge of the Hindu methods for the general resolution 
of indeterminate problems, mmple or quadratic. 

Montvcla, who had oi^inally underrated the perform- 
ance of Leonardo, seems to have finally cmioeded to it 
a merit rather beyond its desert, when he ascribes to that 
author the resolution of certain biquadratics as derivative 
equations of the second degree. The derivative rules were, 
according to Cardan’s affirmation, added to the original 
ones of Leonardo by an uncertain author ; and placed 
with the principal by Paciolo. Cardan’s testimony 
in this respect is indeed not conclusive, as the passage in 
which the subject is mentioned is in other points replete 
with errors; attributing the invention of algebra to Mu- 
hammed son of Musa, and alleging *the’ testimony of 
Leonardo to that point ; limiting Leonardo’s rules to 
four, and intimating that Paciolo introduced the deriva- 
tive rules in the same place with the principal : all which is 
unfounded and contrary to the fiust. Cossali, however, 
who seems to have diligently examined Leonardo’s 
remains, does not claim this honour for his author; but 
appears to admit Cardan’s position, that the derivative, 
or, as they are termed by Paciolo, the proportional equa- 
tions, and rules for the solution of them, were devised by 
an tmcertain author, and introduced by Paciolo into his 
compilation under a separate head : which actually b the 
case. (Summa, 8, 6, 2, &c.) 

In regard to the blunder, in which Montucla copied 
earlier writers, respecting the time when Leonardo of 
Pisa flourished, he has defimded himself (2d edit. Additions) 
against the reprdiension of Cossali, upon the plea, that 
he was not bound to know of manuscripts existing in 
certiun libraries of Italy, which served to show the age in 
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whidi that author lived. The excuse is not altogether 
valid: for TaeoiOni Tozzetti had announced to the 
pubUc^the discovery of the manuscripts in question, with 
the date, and a sufficient intimation of the contents, several. 

years before the first volumes of Montucla’s History of 

* 

I am withhdd from farther animadversion on the negli- 
gence of an author who has in other respects deserved 
well of science, by the consideration, that equal want of 
research, and in the ‘very same instance, has been mani- 
fested by more recent writers, and among our own coun- 
trymen. Even so lately as in the past year (1816) a 
distinguished mathematician, writing in the Encyclopaedia 
which bears the national appellation, i* has relied on obso- 
lete authorities and antiquated disquisitions concerning the 
introduction of. the denauy numerals into Europe, amd 
shown total unacquaintamce with what was made public 
sixty yeaus ago by Tabgioni Tozzetti, amd amply 
discussed by Gossali in a copious work on the pro- 
gress of algebra in Italy, amd in an earlier one on the 
ori^ of arithmetic, published more tham twenty years 
since : matter fully recognised by Montucla in his second 
edition, and briefly noticed in common biographical dio> 
tionaries.:]; 

In the article of the Encyclopaedia to which reference 
Ims been just niade, the author is not less unfortunate in adl 
that he says concemii^ the Hindus and their arithmetical 
knowledge. He describes the LiUmaH as a ^ort and 



* TABOioia Tozzktti’s first volume bears date 1751* His sixth, 
(the last of his first edition) 1754. Momtuoi.a’s first two volumes 
were published in 1758. 

t Encycl. Brit. Supp. art Arithmetic. 

t Diet. Hist par Chauoon et Dalavdiitb : art Leonard de Pise. 
7 Edit (1789). Probably in earlier editions lUcewise. 
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meagre performance headed with a silly preamble and 
colloquy of the gods.** (Where he got this colloquy is 
difficult to divine ; the IMaoaA contains none.) ** The 
examples/* he says, ** are generally very easy, and only 
written on the margin with red ink.” (Not so written in 
any one among the many copies collated or inspected.) 
** Of fractions,” he adds, ** whether decimal or vulgar, it 
treats not at all.** (See Gh. 2. Sect. 3 and Ch. 4. Sect. 2. 
also § 138.) 

He goes on to say, ** the Hindus pretend, that this 
arithmetical treatise was composed about the year 1 186 of 
the Christian era, &c.” Every thing in that passage .is 
erroneous. The date of the Lilavati is 1150, at the latest. 
The uncertainty of the age of a manuscript does not, as 
suggested, affect the certainty of the date of the original 
composition. It is not true, as alleged, that the oriental 
transcriber is accustomed to incorporate without scruple 
such additions in the text as he thinks fit. Nor is it 
practicable for him to do so with a text arranged in metre, 
of which the lines are numbered: as is the case with 
Sanscnt text books in general. Collation demonstrates 
that no such liberty has been taken with the particular book 
in question. 

The same writer affirms, that " the Persians, though no 
donger sovereigns of Hindustan, yet display their superiority 
over the feeble Centoos, since they generally fill the offices 
of the revenue, and have the reputation of being the most 
expert calculators in the east.” This is literally and pre- 
cisely the reverse of the truth ; as every one knows, who 
has read or heard any thii^ concerning India. 

The author is not more correct when he asserts, that 
** it appears from a careful inspection of the manuscripts 
preserved in the different public libraries in Europe, that 
the Arabians were not acquainted with the denary numerals 
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before the middle of the thirteenlih century of the Christian 
era.” Leon abdo of Pisa had learned the Indian numerals 
from Arabian instruction in the twelfth century, and taught 
the use of them in the second year of the thirteenth : and 
the Arabs were in possession of the Indian mode of 
computation by these numerals so far back as the eighth 
century of the Christian era.^ 

To return to the subject. 

After Leonardo of Pisa, and before the invention of 
the art of printing, and publication of the first printed 
treatise on the science, by Paciolo, algebra was diligently 
cultivated by the Italian mathematicians ; it was publicly 
taught by professors ; treatises were written on it, and 
recurrence was again had to the Arabian source. A trans- 
lation of** the Rule of Algebra ” (La Regola dell’ Algebra) 
frmn the Arabic into the language of Italy, by Guolielmo 
D i Lunis, is noticed at the be^nning of the Hagumo’ 
motto di Algebra by Raffaelo Cabacci, the extant 
manuscript of which is considered by antiquarians to be of 
the fourteenth oentury.i* A translation of the original 
treatise of Muhammed ben Musa, the Khuwarezmite, 
appears to have been current in Italy ; and was seen at a 
later period by both Cardan and Bombei.li.| Paolo 
DELLA Pergola, Dbmetrio Braoadini, and Anto- 
nio CoRNARo, ate named by Paciolo as succesrively 
fiUmg the professor’s diair at Venice ; the latter his own 
fellow-disciple. He himself taught algebra publicly at 
Peroscia at two different periods. In the- preceding age a 
number of treatises on algorithm, some of them with tbat 

title: others like Leonardo’s, entitled De Abaoo, and 

— c- ^ — 

* See note N. 

CossAM, Orig. 9(e, dell* Algebra, vbl. i. p. 7* 
t INd. vol. i. p. 9. Cardan, An Magna, S. 
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fHTobaUy like his touching <m algebia as wdl as arith- 
metic, were circulated. Paolo di Daoomabi, in parti- 
cular, a mathematician living in the middle of the four-^ 
teenth century, obtained the surname of I}eW Ahaco for 
his skill in the sdenoe of numbers, and is besides said to 
have been conversant with equations (whether algebraic or 
astronomical may indeed be questioned), as well as geo- 
metry.* 

With the art of printing came the publication of Pa- 
ciOLO, and the subsequent history of the inventions in 
al^bra by Italian masters, is too well-known to need to 
be repeated in this place. 


M. 

Arithmetics of Diophantus. ‘ 

Five copies of Diophantus, viz. three in the Vatican 
(CossALT, Orig. deJV AJg. i.4. § 2.) ; Xtlandeb’s, sup- 
posed (Goss. ib. I 6.) to be the same with the Palatine 
inspected by Savmaise, though spoken of as distinct by 
Bachet, (JEpist. ad kct.); and the Parinan used by 
Bach BT himself (td.); all contain the same text. But one 
of the Vatican copies, believed to be that which Bombelli 
consulted, distributes a like portion of text into seven instead 
NX books. (Goss. tb. § 6.) In truth the divinon of 
manuscript books is very uncertain : and it is by no means 
improbable, that the remains of Diophantus, as we 
possess them, may be less incomplete and constitute a 
larger portion of the thirteen books announced by him 
(JDrf- 11>), than is comnumly reckoned. His treatise on 
polygon numbers, which is surmised to be one (and that 
the last of the thirtemi,) follows, as it seems, tiiq six (or 


CossAu, vol. i. p. 9. . 
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seven) books in ttie «z«nplars of the work, as if Ae pfer 
ceding portidh were complete. It is itself imperfect : but 
the manner is essentially different from that of the foregoing 
books: and the solution of problems by equations is no 
longer the object, but rather the demonstration of proposi- 
tions. There appears no ground, beyond bare surmise, to 
presume, that the author, m the rest of the tracts relative 
to numbers, which fulfilled his promise of thirteen books, 
r^umed the algebraic mrniner : or in short, that the alge- 
braic part of his performance is at all mutilated in the 
cojnes extant, which are considered to be all transcripts of 
a single imperfect exemplar. (Bachet, JE^. ad lect.) 

It is indeed alleged, that the resolution of compound 
equations (two species left equal to one) which Dio- 
PHANTUs promises (De/. 11.) to show subsequently, bears 
reference to a lost part of his work. But the author, after 
confining himself to cases of simple equatimis (one species 
equal to one species) in the first three books, passes occa^ 
tionally to compound equations (two species equal to one, 
and even two equal- to .two species) in the three following 
Imx^s. See iv. Q. 33 ; vi. Q. 6 and 19 ; and Bachet on 
Def. 11, and i. Q. 33. In various instances he pursues the 
solution of the problem, until he arrives at a final quadratic 
equation ; and, as in the case of a nmple equation, he then 
merely states the value inferrible, without specifying the 
steps by which he arrives at the inference. See iv. Q. 23 ; 
vi. Q. 7, 9 and 11. But, in other places, the steps are 
sufficiently indicated : particularly iv._ Q. 33 and 46 ; v. Q. 
13 ; vi. Q. 24 : and his method of resolving the equation 
is the same with the second of Bbahmegupta’s rules (or 
the resolution of quadratics (Brahm. 18. § 34). The first 
of the Hindu author’s rules, the same with ^RiDHARA’s 
quoted by BhAscaba (V^.-ga4, § 131. Brahm. 18. 
§ 32.), dififers from that of Nuonbz (Nonius) quoted by 
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Bachbt (on Dioph. i. 33), in dispensing with the pre- 
litninary step of reducing the square term to a single 
square : a preparation which the Arabs first introduced, as 
well as the distinction of three cases of quadratics : for it 
was practised neither by Diophantus, nor by the Hindu 
algebraists. 

Diophantus has not been more explicit, nor methodical, 
on simple, than on compound, equations. But there is no 
reason to conclude, that he returned to either subject in a 
latter part of his work, for the purpose of completing the 
instruction, or better explaining the method of conducting 
the resolution of those equations. Such does not seem to 
be the manner of his arithmetics, in whidi general methods 
and comprehensive roles are wanting. It is rather to be 
inferred, as Cossali does, from the compendious way in 
which the principles of Algebra are delivered, or alluded 
to, by him, that the determinate analysis was previously not 
unknown to the Greeks, wheresoever they got it; and 
that Diophantus, treating of it cursorily as a matter 
already understood, gives all hb attention to cases of 
indeterminate analysis, in which perhaps he had no Greek 
precursor. (Coss. Orig. delP Alg. i. 4. § 10.) He cer- 
tainly intimates, that some part of what he proposes to 
teach is new : lA* ew ^Mur t« sgrn^n 

ffvsrw rt&jfiiiit sri. While in other places (D^. 10.) he 
expects the student to be previously exercised in the algo- 
rithm of algebra. The seeming contracUction is reconciled 
by conceiving the principles to have been known ; but the 
application of them to a certain class of problems concern- 
ing numbers to have been new. 

Concerning the probable antiquity of the Diophantine 
algebra, all that can be confidently affirmed is, that it is 
not of later date than the fourth century of Christ. 
Among the works of Hypatia,, who wae murdered A.D. 
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415, as they are enomerated by Svidas, is a commentary 
on a work of a Diophantus, most likely this author. 
An epigram in the Greek anthologia (lib. ii. c. 22.) is 
considered with probability to relate to him : but the age 
of its author Lucillius is uncertain. Bag hbt observes, 
that, so far as can be conjectured, Lucillius lived about 
the time of Neho. This, however, is mere conjecture. 

Diophantcs is posterior to Hypsicles, whom he cites 
in the treatise on polygon numbers. (Prop. 8.) This 
should fiimish another fixed point. But the date of Hyp- 
sicles is not well determined. He is reckoned the author, 
or at least the reviser,* of two books subjoined to Euclid’s 
elements, and numbered 14th and 16th. In the introduc- 
tion, he makes mention of Apollonius, one of whose 
writings, which touched on the ratio of the dodecaedron 
and icosaedron inscribed in the same sphere, was con- 
sidered by Basilides of Tyre, and by the father of hiiD 
(Hypsicles) as incorrect, and was amended- by them 
accordingly: but subsequently he (Hypsicles) met with 
another work of ApolloNi-us, in which the investigation 
of the problem was satis&ctory, and the demonstration of 
the proposition correct. Here ^ain Bachet observes, 
that, so far as can be conjectured, from the manner in 
which he speaks of Apollonius, he must have lived not 
long after him. Cossali goes a little further; and con- 
cludes on the same grounds, that they were nearly con- 
temporary. iOrig. deir Alg. i. 4. § 4.) The grounds 
seem inadequate to support any such conclusion : and all 
that can be certainly inferred is, that Hypsicles of 
Alexandria was posterior to Apollonius, who floutidied 
in the reign of Ptolemy Euehoetes : two hundred years 
before Christ. 

* TarOchvtl kueam4 cited by Casibi, BibL Arab. Hitp.t vol. i. 
p. 346. The Ambian aotbor uses the w'ord oifeA amended. 
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Several perscnu of the name of Diophantus are noticed 
by Greek authors; but none whose place of abode, pro- 
fession, or avocations, seem to indicate any correspondence 
with those of the mathematician and algebraist: one, a 
pretor of Athens, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
Zenobius, and Suidas; another, secretary of kii^ 
Herod, put to death for forgery, as noticed by Tzetzes; 
and a third, the instructor of Libanius in eloquence, 
named by Suidas in the article concerning that sophist 
and rhetorician. 

The Armenian Abu’lparaj places the algebraist Dio- 
phantus under the emperor Julian. But it may be 
questioned, whether he has any authority for that date, 
besides the mention by Greek authors of a learned person 
of the name, the instructor of Libanius, who was con- 
temporary with that emperor. 

Upon the whole, however, it seems preferable to abide 
by the date furnished in a professed history, even an Arabic 
one, on a Grecian matter ; and to consider Diophantus as 
contemporary with the emperor Julian, about A.D. 365. 
That date is 'consistent with the circumstance of Hypatia 
writing a commentary on his works; and is not contradicted 
by any other fact, nor by the affirmation of any other 
writer besides Bombelli, on whose authority Cossali 
nevertheless relies. 

Bombelli, when he announced to the public the exist- 
ence of a manuscript of Diophantus in the Vatican, 
placed the author under the emperor Antoninus Pius, 
without citing any grounds. His general accuracy is, 
however, impeadied by his assertion, that the Indian 
aithors are frequently cited by Diophantus. such 
qiotations are found in the very manuscript of that author’s 
w«rk, which he is known to have consulted, and which 
hai been purpoedy re-examined. (Coss. L 4. § 4.) Bom- 
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BEELi's authority was, therefoia, very properly rejected by 
Bachet, and should have been so by Cossali. 

N. 

Progress and proficiency of the Arabians in Algebra. 

In the rdgn of the s^nd Abbassidekhalif AemansOe, 
and in the 166th year of the Hyira (A.D. 773), as is 
related in the preface to the astronomical tables of Ben- 
Ai. Adami, published by his continuator Al CIsem in 308 
H. (A.D. 920), an Indian astronomer, well versed' in the 
science which he professed, visited the court of the khalif, 
bringing with him tables of the equations of planets accord- 
ing to the mean notions, with observations rdative to both 
solar and lunar eclipses and the ascension of the signs ; 
taken, as he affirmed, from tables computed by an Indian 
prince, whose name, as the Arabian author writes it, was 
PhIghae. The khalif, embracing the opportunity thus 
happily presented to him, commanded the book to be 
translated into Arabic, and to be publidied for a guide to 
the Arabians in matters pertaining to the stars. The task 
devolved on Muhammed ben IbkAhIm Alfaz&ri; whose 
version is known to astronomers by the name of the 
greater Sind-hind or Hind-sind, for the term occurs 
written both ways.* It signifies, according to the same 
author Ben al Adam!, the revolving ages, Al dehr al 
d&her ; which Casiri translates perpetuum eBtemuihque.-Y 

No Sanscrit term of 'similar sound occurs, bearing a 
signification recondlable to the Aralnc interpretation. If a 


* Casiri, BiN. Jbraib. Hup, citing BiU, Arab. Phil. (T(6rUlrh»*i 
hucamd) vol. i. p. 438. voce Alphaxtai. 

' t Ibid. vol. i. p. 426. voce Katka. Sbad and Hind likewise signif', 
in the Arabian'writen, the hither and remoter India. D’HsansLor, 
Bibl. Orient, p. 416. 
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oonjecture is to be hazarded, the original word may have 
been Siddh6nta. Other guesses might be proposed, 
partly combining sound with interpretation, and taking for 
a termination tindhu ocean, which occurs in titles now 
familiar for works relative to the regulation of time, as 
Cola nadhu, Samaya nndhUf &c. or adhering exclusively 
to sound, as Indu tindhuy or Indu tiddhinta ; the last a 
title of the same import with S6aia tiddh&nta still current. 
But whatever may have been the name, the system of 
astronomy which was made known to the Arabs, and 
which is 1^ them disting^uished by the appellation in 
question, appears to have been that which is contained in 
the Hrahma siddhSmtOf and which is taught in Bbahme- 
oufta’s revision of it. This fact is deducible from the 
number of elapsed days between the beginning of planetary 
motions and the commencement of the present age of the 
world, according to the Indian reckoning, as it is quoted 
by the astrologer of JBalkh, Anv Mashab, and which 
precisely agrees with Bbahmbgupta. The astrologer 
does not indeed specify which of the Indian systems he is 
citing. But it is distinctly affirmed by later Arabian 
authorities, that only one of the three Indian doctrines of 
astronomy was understood by the. Arabs; and that they 
had no knowledge of the other two beyond their names.* 
Besides, AnYABHAffA and HlaibArca siddhanta, the two 
in question, would have furnished very different numbers. 

The passage of Abu Mashar, to which reference has 
been now made, is remarkable, and even important; and, 
as it has been sing^ularly misunderstood and grossly mis- 
quoted by Bailly, in his Astronomie Ancienne (p. 302), 
it may be necessaiy to dte it at full length in this place. 


* Tafilehu'l hueamS, cited by Casiri, Bibl. And. vol. i. 

p. 426. Tocc Katka. 
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It occurs at the end of the fourth tract (and not, as Bailly 
quotes, the beginning of the fifUi), in Abu Mashak’s 
work on the conjunctions of planets. The author there 
observes, that * the Indians reckoned the beginning [of 
the world], on Sunday, at sunrise (or, to quote from the 
Latin version, Et eestimaverunt Indi quod principium fuit 
die dominica sole ascendente); and between that day and 
the day of the deluge (et est inter eos, s. inter ilium 
diem et diem diluvii) 720634442715 days equivalent to 
1900340938 * Persian years and 344 days. The deluge 
happened on Friday (et fuit diluvium die Veneris) 27th 
day of JRahe 1st, which is 29 from Cibat and 14 from 
Adristinich, Between the deluge and the first day of 
the year in which the Hyira occurred (fuerunt ergo inter 
diluvium et primum diem anni in quo fuit Alhegira) 3837 
years and 268 days ; which will be, according to the years 
of the Persians, 3725 years and 348 days. And between 
the deluge and the day of Jesdagir (Yezdajerd) king of 
the Persians, from the beginning of whose reign the Per- 
sians took their era, .... 3735 years, 10 months, and 22 
days.' The author proceeds with the comparison of the 
eras of the Persians and Arabians, and those of Alex- 
ander and Philip; and then concludes the treatise: 
completi sunt .quatuor tractatus, Deo adiuvante. 

Baillt’s reference to this passage is in the following 
words. * Albumasar'I' rapporte que selon les Indians, il 
s'est ecOul^ 720634442715 jours entie le deluge etl’epoque 
de l%5gire. II en conclut, on ne sait trop comment, qu^l 
s'est 4ooule 3725 ans dans cet intervalle : ce qui placeroit 


* There is something wanting in the number of years : which is 
defirient .at the third place. Both editions of the translation (Angs- 
buig 1489, Venice 1615) gi\'e the same words. 

' t De Magn. Conj. Traitd v, an commencemenL 
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le deluge 3103 ans avant J. C. pr6cis4inent k I’^poque 
chronologique et astronomique des Indiens. Mais Albu- 
MASAR ne dit point conimeut il est parvenu IL 4galer ces 
deux nombres de 3725 ans et de 720634442715 joura.* 
Ast. one. eel. liv. i. § xvii. 

Now on this it is to be observed, that Bailly makes 
the ante>diluvian period between the Sunday on which the 
world began and the Friday on which the deluge' took 
place, comprising 720634442715 days, to be the same 
with the post-diluvian period, from the deluge to the Hgira ; 
and that he quotes the author, as unaccountably rendering 
that number equivalent to 3725 years, though the text 
expressly states more than 1900000000 years. The blun- 
der is the more inexcusable, as Bailly himself remark- 
ed the inconsistency, and should therefore have re-e xami ned 
the text which he cited, to verify his quotation. 

Major WiLFORO,* relyii^ on the correctness of Bail- 
ly’s quotation, concluded that the en'or originated with 
either the transcriber or translator. But in fact the mistake 
rested solely with the dter : as he would have found if his 
attention had been drawn to the more correct quotaition in 
Anquetil DU Perron’s letter prefixed to his HecA. 
Hist, et GSog. sur rinde, inserted in Bernoulli’s 2d 
vol. of Desc. de VInde (p. xx). But, though Anquetil is 
more accurate than Bailly in quotation, he is not more 
successful in his inferences, guesses, and surmises. For 
he strangely concludes from a passage which distinctly 
proves the use of the great cycle of the calpa by the Indian 
astronomers to whom Abu Mashar refers, that they were 
on the contrary unacquainted in those days with a less 
cycle, which is comprdiended in it. So little did he un- 
derstand the Indian periods, that he infers from a specified 


* As. Res., vol. X. p. 117. 
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number of elapsed days and correspondent years, reckoned 
from the b^faming of the great i^de which dates from the 
supposed moment of the commoioement of the world, that 
they knew nothing of a subordinate period, which is one 
of the dements of that cyde. Nor is he nearer the truth, 
but em as much the .other way, in his conjecture, that 
the number of solar years stated by Abu Mashar relates 
to the duration of a life of BrahmI, comprinng a hundred 
of that ddty’s years. 

In short, Anqvbtil's coudnnons are as entmeous as 
Baillt’s premises. The discernment of Mr. Davis, to 
whom the passage was indicated by Major Wilford, 
anticipated the correction of this blunder of Bailly, by 
restoring the text with a conjectural emendation worthy of 
his sagadty.* 

The name of the Indian author from whom Abu Mashar 
derived the particulars which he has furnished, is written by 
Bailly, Kankaraf ; taken, as he says, from an ancient 
Arabic writer, whose work is subjoined to that of Messala, 
published at Nuremberg by Joachim Heller in 1648.t 
The latin trandation of JUessahala (Mk-SHkA-ALLAn) 
was eiUted by Joachim Heller at Nurembeig in 1549 ; 
but it is not followed, in the only copy accessible to me, 
by the work of any other Arabic author ; and the quotation 
consequently has not been verified. D’Herbelot writes 
the same variously; Kankah ot Cancah, Kenker or 
KankoTf and Kengheh or Kanghah to which Reiske 
and ScHULTEMs, from further research, add another varia- 


• As. Res., to]., ix. p, 242. Appendix to an Essay of Major Win- 
rOBD. 

t Astr. Ane. p. 303. 

t Bibl. Or. Art. Cancah al Hendi, and Kenker al Hendi. Also 
Kctab Menazel al Camar and Ketab al Keranat. 
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tion, Ka^eh^ which is irat of Arahic but Persian ortho- 
graphy. Gasiri, by a difletenoe of the diacritical point, 
reads from the T6rikhu*l hueamSif and transcribes, Saika.'f 
That the same individual is all along meant, clearly 
appears from the correspondence of the vrorks ascribed to 
him : espedally his treatise on the greater and less con- 
junctions of the planets, which was imitated by Abu 
Mashar. 

Amidst so much divernty in the orth(w;raphy of the 
word it is difficult to retrieve the original name, without too 
much indulgence in conjecture. Csnca, which comes 
nearest to the Arabic corruption, is in Sanscrit a proper 
name among other significations ; but it does not occur as 
the appellation of any noted astrologer among the Hindus. 
Garoa does ; and, as the Arabs have no^ the soft guttural 
consmiant, they must widely corrupt that sound ; yet Can- 
gltar and Cancah seem too remote from it to allow it to be 
proposed as a conjectural restoration of the Indian name. 

To return to the more immediate subject of this note. 
The work of AlfazM, taken firom the Hindu astronomy, 
continued to be in general use among the Muhammedans, 
until the time of AlmAm6n ; for whom it epitomized 
by Muhammeo ben Musa al KhuwareznA; and his 
abridgment was thenceforward known by the title of the 
less Sind-huid. It appears to have been executed for the 
satisfaction of ALMkiffiM before this prince’s accession to 
the khelafet, which took place early in the third centuiy of 
the JST^tra and ninth of Christ. The same author compiled 
similar astronomical tables of Ins own ; wherein he pro- 
fiessed to amend the Indian tables which furnished the 


* BiU. Or. (1777-7^ vol. iv. p. 725. Shoold be KengA : a like 
error oecura p. 727, where rdeiwb ia put for tkanih. 
t BitL Anb. Hisp., vtd. i. p. 426. 
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mean motions ; and he is said to have taken, for that pnr> 
pose, equations from the Pertian astronomy, some other 
matters from Ptolemy, and to have added something of 
his own on certain points. His work is reported to have 
been well received by both Hindus and Muhammedans : 
and the greater tables, of which the compilation was 
commenced in the following age, by Ben al adamI and 
completed by Al Casem, were raised upon the like foun- 
dation of Indian astronomy : and were long in general use 
among the Arabs, and by them deemed excellent. Another 
and earlier set of astronomical tables, founded on the Indian 
system called Sind-hind, was compiled by Habash, an 
astronomer of Se^hdad ; who flourished in the time of the 
khalif AlmAm^jN.* Several others, similarly founded on 
the mean motions, furnished by the same Indian system, 
were published in tlie third century, of Hgira, or earlier : 
particularly those of Fazl ben HAtim NarisA; and Al 
Hasan ben MisBAu.f 

It was no doubt at the same period, while the Arabs 
were gaining a knowledge of one of the Indian systems 
of astronomy, that they became apprized of the exist- 
ence of two others. No intimation at least occurs of 
any diflercnt specific time or more probable period, when 
the information was likely to be obtained by them, than 
that in which they were busy with the Indian astronomy, 
according to one of the three systems that prevailed among 
the Hindus ; as the author of the Tarikhu*l kucam&t quoted 
by Casiri, aflirms. The writer, whose compilation is of 
the t\relflh century, observes, that * owing to the- distance 

» Tdrikhu'i hucamA, rCAsiRi, v«d.i. pp. 426 and 42& Abolfabaj, 
(V/.|1*OCOOXB, 161. 

t.CAsiBi,. voL L pp. 413 and 42L 

t lie dourisbed in 595 H. (A. D. IISSA as i^ipsars from paaaagea 
of Ilia work. M. 8. MDCCLXXIII. Lib. Sao.. p. 74 and 316 
Casiri, vol. ii. p. 332. 
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of countries and impediments to intorconne, scarcdy any 
of the writings of the Hindus had reached the Arabians. 
There are reckoned/ he adds, * three celebrated Systems 
inuizhah) of astronomy among them ; namely Sind and 
hind; Aijahaharf and ArctUind:* one only of which has 
been brought to us, namely, the Sind-hind: which most of 
the learned Muhammedans have followed.' After naming 
the authors of astronomical tables founded on that basis, 
and assigning the ihterpretation of the Indian tide, and 
quoting the authority of Ben al AdahI, the compiler of 
the latest of those tables mentioned by him, he goes on to 
say, that * of the Indian sciences no other communications 
have been received by us (Arabs), but a treatise on music, 
of which the tide in Hindi is Biy&pharf and the signi- 
fication of that, tide fruit of knowledge /’i* the work 
entided CalUah and Hamanah, upon 'ethics ; and a book 
of numerical computation, which Anu JAfar Muhammbd 
BEN Musa al Khtmarezmi amplified {basaC), and which 
is a most expeditious and concise method, and testifies the 
ingenuity and acuteness of the Hindus.* 

The book, here noticed as a treatise on ethics, is the 
well known collection of fables of Pilpai or Sidpai (Sans. 
Vaidyapriya); and was translated from the Pehlevi version 
into Arabic, by command of the same Abbaside khalif 
ALtfANsfiR,:]; who caused an Indian astronomical treatise 
to be translated into the Arabian tongue. The Arabs, 
however, had other communicaticms of portions of Indian 
scirace, which the author of the Tar'tkhu’l hueamh has in 
this place overlooked ; espedally upon medicine, on which 


* CA8iBi,To1.i. pp.426 sod 428. The Chf^’/sfmdns^cifiM three 
astronomical systems of the Hindus under the same names, 
t Sana Fu^ffy'holOt fruit of science. 

{ Introd*. Rem. to the Hitbpaitia. [page 1C7 of the present volume.] 
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many treatiseSf general and particular, were translated fixnn 
the Indian tongue. For instance, a tract upon poisons by 
ShanaC, (Sansc. CAaraca?) of which an Arabic version 
was made for the khalif AlmAm^w, by his preceptor. 
Abbas ben SA'io J6hari. Also a treatise on medidne and 
on materia medica in particular, which bears the name of 
Srashubd (SansOk Su&buta): and numerous others.* 
The Khuwarezmite Muhammed ben Musa, who is 
named as having made known to the Arabians the Indian 
method of computation, is the same who is rec(^ized by 
Arabian authors with almost a common consent (Zaca- 
RiA of Caslin, &c.) as the first who wrote upon algebra. 
His competitor for the honour of priority is Abu KAmil 
ShujAa ben Aslam, sumamed the Egyptian arithme- 
tician, iHasUf al Misrt ) ; whose treatise on algebra was 
commented byAti ben Armed al Amr&ni of Mvudla;\ 
and who is said by D’Hebbelot to have been the first 
among learned Muslemans, that wrote upon this branch 
of mathemafics.| The commentator is a writer of the 
tenth century ; the date of his decease being recorded as 
of 344.H.|\(A.D. 955). The age in which his author 
flourished, or the date of his text, is not fiimishdl by any 
authority which has been consulted ; and unless some evi- 
dence be found, showing that he was anterior to the 
KhuwareznA, we may abide by the historical authority of 
Zacaria of Ccubin; and consider the Khuu)6rezmi as the 


* D’Hbrbklot, Bibl. Orient Ketsb el semoun, Ketab 8endh|. 
achat, Ketab al aokkar, Ketab Scbaacboord al Hendi, Ketab Rat al 
Hendi, Ketab Houftcbal al Hendi, Ketab al akakir, &c. 
f TSMhuU hucamd, Caaiiu, vol. 1. p. 410. 

I Bibl. Orient. 482. Alao 226 and 494. No gronnda a^e apecified. 
Enn KBALoiir and Hiaf Kbalvah, wbom be veiy commonljr 
folloara, have been aearched in vain for antbority on thia point 
I Tir. Cas^bi, vd. i. p. 410. 
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earliest writer on algebra in Arabic. Next was the cele- 
brated Alchindus (Abu Yusef AlkendI), contemporary 
with the astrologer Abu MIshar, in the third century of 
the ffgira and ninth of the Christian era,* an illustrious 
philosopher, versed in the sciences of Greece, of India, and 
of Persia, and author of several treatises upon numbers. In 
the prodigious multitude of his writings, upon every branch 
of science, one is specified as a tract on Indian computation 
iffisabu'l Hindi)', others occur with titles which are under- 
stood by Casiri- to relate to algebra, and to the * finding 
of hidden numbers but which seem rather to appertain to 
other topics.t It is, however, presumable, that one of the 
works composed by him did treat of algebra as a branch 
of the sdence of computation. His pupil, Ahmed ben 
Muhammeo of Sarkheu in Persia (who flourished in the 
middle of the third century of the Hgii'a, for be died in 
286 H.), was author of a complete treatise of computation 
embracing algebra with arithmetic. About the same time 
a treatise of algebra was composed by Abu Hanifah 
JDain&iBarif who lived till 290 H. (A. D. 903.) 

At a later perio<| Abu’lwafI Buzj&nif a distinguished 
matbematidan, who flourished in the fourth century of the 
Hgirh, between the years 348, when he commenced his 
studies, and 388, the date of his demise, composed nume- 
rous tracts on computation, among which are specified 
several commentaries on algebra : one dT'them on the trea- 
tise of the Khowarennite upon that subject : another on a 
less noticed treatise by Abu Yahya, whose lectures he 
had attended : an interpretation (whether commentary or 
paraphrase may perhaps be doubted) of. the work of Dio- 
PHANTus: demonstrations of the propositions contained 


*ABULirABAj; PocooKB, p.179. 
t TMkhu*l hwami ; Casibi, vol. i. pp. 353— 360. 
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in that work: a treatise on itamerical c<Hnputatioa in' 
general^ and several tracts on particular brandies of this 
subject* 

A question has been nused, as just now hinted, whether 
this writer's interpretation of Diophantus is to be deemed 
a translation or a commentary. The term which is here 
employed in the T&rOchu*l liucamA {tafshrt paraphrase,) and 
that which Abulfara j uses upon the same occasion (/<ur, 
interpreted,) are ambiguous. Applied to the relation be- 
tween works in the same language, the term, no doubt, 
implies a gloss or comment ; and is so understood in the 
very same passage where an intepretation of the Khuwa- 
rezmite’s treatise, and another of Abu Yahya's, were 
spoken of. But, where a difference of language subsists, 
it seems rather to intend a version, or at least a paraphrase, 
than mere scholia ; and is employed by the same author 
in a passage before cited,t where he gives the Arabic sig- 
nification of a Hindi term. That Huzjkni^s performance 
is to be deemed a translation, appears to be fairly inferrible 
firom the separate mention of the demonstration of the pro- 
positions in Diophantus, as a distinct work: for the 
latter seems to be of the nature of a commentary ; and the 
other, consequently, is the more likely to have been a version, 
whether literal or partaking of paraphrase. Besides, there 
is no mention, by an Arabian writer, of an earlier Arabic 
translation of Diophantus; and the Bus^&ni was not 
likdy to be the commentator in Arabic of an untranslated 
book. D’Herbeixit then may be deemed correct in 
naming him as the translator of the arithmetics of Dio- 
phantus; and CossAAi, examining a like question, arrives 
at nearly the. same coridunon ; namely, that the Buaq&ni 


* T^6rtkhu*t huemtA; Casihi, vol. i. p. 433. > 
I Act/, vul. i. p. 126. Art. f^ntra. 
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was the translator, and the earliest, as well as the expositor, 
of Diophantus. — iOrig. deW Alg., vol.i. p. 176.) The 
version was probably made soon after the date which 
Abulfaraj assigns to it, 348 H. (A.D. 969), which more 
properly is the date of the commencement of the translator’s 
mathematical studies. 

Frova all these facts, joined with other circumstances to 
be noticed in progress of tliis note, it is inferred, 1st, That 
the acquaintance of the Arabs with the Hindu astronomy is 
traced to the middle of the second century of the Hgira, in 
the reign of AlmansOr, upon authority of Arabian histo- 
rians citing that of the preface of ancient astronomical 
tables; while their knowledge of the Greek astronomy 
does not appear to have commenced until the subsequent 
reign of HIrOn AlrashId, when a translation of the 
Almagest is said to have been executed ‘under the auspices 
of the Barmacide Yahya ben KhJ^i.ed, by Abu HiAn 
and Salam A, employed for the purpose.* 2dly, That they 
were become conversant in the Indian method of numerical 
computation within the second century; that is, before 
the beginning of the reign of AlmAm6n, whose accession 
to the Khelafet took place in 205 H. 3dly, That the first 
treatise on algebra in Arabic was published in his reign; 
but their acquaintance with the work of Diophantus is 
not traced by any historical ibcts collected from their writ* 
ings to a period anterior to the niiddle of the fourth century 
of the JET^ira, when Abu’lwafA JBuzj&mi flourished. 
4thly, That Muhammed ben Musa Khuw&reztnSf the 
same Arabic author who, in the time of AlmAmAn, and 
befive his accession, abridged ah earlier astronomical work 
taken from the Hindus, and who published a treatise on 
the Indian method of numorical computation, is the first 

* Casirt, toI. i. p. 349, 
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also ivliQ funished the Arabs with a knowledge of algebra, 
up<m whidi he expressly wrote, and in that khalif ’s reign, 
as will be nitne particularly shown as we proceed. 

A treatise of algebra bearing his name, it may be here 
remarked, was in the hands of the Italian algebraists, 
translated into the Italian language, not very long after 
the introduction of the science into that country by Leo- 
nardo of Pisa. It appears to have been seen at a later 
period both by Cardan and by Bombblli. No manu- 
script of that version is, however, now extant; or at least 
known to be so. 

Fortunately, a copy of the Arabic ori^nal is preserved 
in the Bodleian collection. It is the manuscript marked 
CMXVIII. Hunt. 214 folio, and bearing the date of the 
transcription 743 H. (A.D. 1342). The rules of the library, 
though access be readily allowed, preclude the study of 
any book which it contains, by a person not enured to the 
temperature of apartments unvisited by artificial warmth. 
This impediment to the examination of the manuscript in 
question has been remedied by the assistance of the under 
librarian, Mr. Alexander Nicoll, who has furnished 
ample .extracts purposely transcribed by him from the 
manuscript. This has made it practicable to ascertain the 
crmtents of the book, and to identify the work as that in 
which the Khuw&rezmi taught the principles of algebra; 
and consequently to compare the state of the science, as it 
was by him taught, with its utmost progress in the hands 
of the Muhammedans, as exhibited in an elementary work 
of not very ancient date, which is to this time studied 
among Asiatic Muslemans. 

1 allude to iha KkulSuetufl hit6b of Behav’ldIn, an 
author who lived between the years 963 and 1031 H. The 
Arabic text, with a Pendan commentary, has been printed 
in Calcutta; and a summary of its contents had been pre- 
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viously given by Mr. Strachby in his ** Early History of 
Algebra/* in which, as in 1^ other exertions for the invesr 
tigation of Hindu and Arabian algebra, his zeal surmounted 
great difficulties, while his labours have thrown much li^t 
upon the subject.* 

The title page of the manuscript above described, as 
well as a marginal note on it, and the author's pre&ce, all 
concur in declaring it the work of Mvhammbd bbn 
Musa Khutoarezr ^: and the mention of the khalif Alma- 
m6n in that preffice, establishes the identity of the author, 
whose various works, as is learned firom Arabian historians, 
were composed by command, or with encouragement, of 
that khalif, partly before his accesrion, and partly during 
his reign. 

The prefiice, a transcript of which was supplied by the 
care of Mr. Nicoll, has been examined at my request by 
Colonel John Baillie. After peruring it with him, I 
am enabled to affirm, that it intimates ** encouragement 
from the ItnSan AlmAmun, Commander of the Faithful, to 
compile a compendious treatise of calculation by algebra 
terms which amount not only to a disclaimer of any pre- 
tentions to the invention of the algebraic art, but which 
would, to my apprehension, as to that of the distinguished 
Arabic scholar consulted, strongly convey the idea of the 
pre-existence of ampler treatises upon algebra in the same 
language (Arabic), did not the marginal note above cited 
distinctly assert this to be " the first treatise composed 
upon algebra among the faithful/* an assertion corrobo- 
rated by the similar affirmation of Zacaria of CasHn, 
and other writers of Arabian history. Adverting, however, 
to that express affirmation, the author must be here under- 

* See Bija Oanita , or Algebra of the. Hindus; London, 1813. 

Huttok’s Math. Diet. ‘Ed. 1815, Art. Algebra: and As. Res., 
vol. xii. p. 159. 
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* Case in whi<^ roots are equal to number : fixr mstaoee, 
you say " the root equals three in number.** Then the 
root is three ; and the square, which is raised therefrom, is 
nine. And, if you say ** four roots are equal to twenty;** 
then a single root is equal to five ; and the square, that is 
raised therefiom, is twenty-five. And, if you say ** the half 
of the root is equal to ten: ’* then the [whole] root is equal 
to twenty; and the square, which is raised thoefrom, is 
four hundred. 

* 1 found that, with these three kinds, namely, roots, 
squares, and number compound, there will be three com- 
pound sorts [of equatkm] ; that is, square and roots equal 
to number ; squares and number equal to roots; and roots 
and number equal to squares. 

* As for squares and roots, which are equal to number : 
for example, you say ** square, and ten roots of the same, 
amount to the sum of thirty-nine.** Then the solution of 
it is : you halve the roots ; and that in the presmit instance 
yields five. Then you multiply this by its like, and the 
product is twenty-five. Add this to thirty-nine : the sum 
is sixty-four. Then take the root of this, which is eight, 
and subtract from it half the roots, namely, five; the 
remainder is three. It is the root of the square which you 
required ; and the square is nine. 

* In like manner, if two squares be specified, or three, 
or less, or more, reduce them to a ni^le square ; and 
reduce the roots and number therewith to the like of that 
to which you reduced the square. 

* For example, you say ** two squares and ten roots are 
equal to forty-eight dirhems;” and the meaning is, any 
two [such] squares, when they are summed, and unto them 
is added the equivalent of ten times the root of one of 
them, amount to the total of forty-eight dirhems. Then 
you must reduce the two squares to a single square : and 
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assuredly you know, that one of two squares is a mdety 
of both. Then reduce the whole thing in the instance to 
its half : and it is aa much as to say, a square and five 
roots are equal to twenty-four dirhem; and the meaning 

is, any [such] square, when five of its roots are added to 

it, amounts to twenty-four. Then halve the roots, and 
the moiety is two and a-half. Multiply tlmt by its like, 
and the product is six and a-quarter. Add this to twenty- 
four, the sum is thirty dirhem and a-quarter. Extract 
the root, it is five and arhalf. Subtract from this the 
moiety of the roots; that is, two and a-half: the remain- 
der is three. It is the root of the square : and the square 
is nine. 

* In like manner, if it be said ** half of the square and 
five roots are equal to twenty-dght dirhem ;** it signifies, 
that, when you add to the moiety of any [such] square the 
equivalent of five of its roots, the amount is twbnty-eight 
dirhem. Then you desire to complete your square so as 
it shall amount to one whole square ; that is, to double it. 
Therefore double it, and double what you have with it ; as 
wdl as what is equal thereunto. Then a square and ten 
roots are equal to fifty-six dirhem. Add half the roots 
multiplied by itself, twenty-five, to fifty-six ; and the sum 
is eighty-one. Extract the root of this, it is nine. Sub- 
tract from this the moiety of the roots ; that is, five : the 
remainder is four. It is the root of the square which yon 
required : and the square is sixteen ; and its moiety is 
eight. 

* Proceed in like manner with all that comes of squares 
and roots ; and what number equals them. 

* As for squares and number, which are equal to roots ; 
for example, you say, " a square and twenty-one are equal 
to ten of its roots :** the meaning of which is, any [such] 
square, when twenty-rme dirhem are added, to it, amounts 
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to what is the equivalent of ten roots of that square : then 
the solution is, halve the roots; and the moiety is five. 
Multiply this by itself ; the product is twenty-five. Then 
subtract from it twenty-one, the number specified with the 
square : the remainder is four. Extract its root ; which is 
two. Subtract this from the moiety of the roots ; that is, 
from five : the remainder is three. It is the root of the 
square which you required : and the square is nine. Or, 
if you 'please, you may add the root to the moiety of the 
roots : the sum is seven. It is the root of the square 
which you required ; and the square is forty-nine. 

‘ When a case occurs to you which you bring under this 
head, try its answer by the sum: and, if that do not 
serve, it certainly will by the difference. This head is 
wrought both by the sum and by the difference. Not so 
either of the others of three cases requiring for then- solu- 
tion tliat the root be halved. And know, that, under this 
head, when the roots have been halved, and the moiety 
has been multiplied by its like, if the amount of the pro- 
duct be less than the dirhems which are with the square, 
then the instance is impossible : and, if it be equal to the 
dirhems between them, the root of the square is like the 
moiety of the roots, without either addition or subtrac- 
tion. 

* In every instance where you have two squares, or more 
or less, reduce to a single square, as I explained under 
the $rst head. 

* As for roots and number, which are equal to squares : 
for example, you say, ** three roots and four in number 
are equal to a square the solution of it is, halve the 
roots: and the moiety will be one and a-half. Multiply 
this by its like, [the product is two and a-quarter. Add it 
to four, the sum is six and a-quartcr. Extract the root, 
which is two and a-half. To this add Ae moiety of the 
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roots : the sum is four. It is the root of the square 
which you required : and the square is sixteen.]' 

The author returns to the subject in a distinct chapter, 
which is entitled “ On the six cases of Algebra.” A short 
extract from it may suffice. 

* Thu first of the six cases. For example, you say, 
** you divide ten into two parts, and multiply one of the 
two parts by the other : then you multiply one of them by 
itself, and the product of this multiplication into itself is 
equal to four times that of one of the parts by the other.” 

* Solution. Make one of the two parts iking, and the 
other ten less iking : then multiply iking by ten less iking, 
and the product will be ten ikings less a square. Multiply 
by four; for you said ** four times it will be four times 
the product of one part by the other ; that is, forty ikings 
less four squares. Now multiply iking by iking, which 
is one of tlie parts by itself: the result is, .squai'e equal 
to forty ikings less four squares. Then restore it in the 
four squares, and add it to the one square. There will be 
forty things equal to five squares ; and a single square is 
equal to eight roots. It is sixty-four; and its root is 
eight : and that is one of the two parts, which was multi- 
plied into itself : and the remainder of ten is two ; and that 
is the other part. Thus has this instance been solved under 
one of the six heads : and that is the case of squares equal 
to roots. 

* The second case. ** You divide ten into two parts, 
and multiply the amount of a part into itself. Then multi- 
ply ten into itself; and the product of this multiplication of 
ten into itself, is equivalent to twice the product of the part 
taken into itself, and seven-ninths : or it is equivalent to 
six times and a-quarter the product of the other part taken 
into itself.” 

* Solution. Make one of the parts thing, and the other 
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tenless thing. Then you multifdy into itself: it is a 
square. Next by two and seven-ninths : the product will 
be two squares, and seven-ninths of a sqinure. Then mul- 
t^y ten into itsdf, and the product is a hundred. Reduce 
it to a nngle square, the result » nine twenty-fifths ; that 
is, a fifth and finir-fifths of a fifth. Take- a fifth of a hun- 
dred and four-fifths of a fifth ; the quotient is thirty-rix, 
which is equal to one squarew Then extract the root, which 
is six. It is one of the two parts; and the other is un- 
doubtedly four. Thus you solve this instance under one of 
the six heads : and that is " squares equal to number.” ’ 
These extracts may serve to convey an adequate notion 
of the manner in which KhveoirezinA conducts the reso- 
lution of equations nmple- and compound, and the investi- 
gation of problems by their means. If a comparison be 
made with the KhulatetuH hisabf of which a summary by 
Mr. Stbachet will be fi>und in the Researches of the 
Asiatic Society,* it may be seen that the algebraic art has 
been nearly stationary in the hands of the Muhammedans, 
from the days of Mohammed of KkuwhrezmY to those 
of BehAv’ldIn of Aamul ^ notwithstanding the interme- 
diate study of the arithmetics of Diophantus, translated 
and expounded by Mohammed of Buay&n. Rrither that 
comparison, nor the exclurive consideration of the Kh»~ 
vo&rezmi's performance, leads to any other conclusion, than, 
as before intimated, that, being conversant with the sciences 
of the Hindus, espedally with thmr astronomy and their 
method of numerical c^culation, and being the author 
of the earliest Arabic treatise on algebra, he must be 
deemed* to. have learnt from the Hindus the resolution of 
simple and quadratic equations, or, in short, algebra, a 
brandi of their art of computation. 

* Vol. xii. t On the Oras. 

I A diabiet of Syria; not Jmof, a town in Com. 
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Hie condlusuin, at whidi we have arrived, may be 
atrengthened by the omncident opimoa of Cossau, who, 
after diligent DMeaich and ample disqoirition, comes to 
the following result.* 

'* Cionceming the origin of algebra among the Arabs, 
what is certain is, that Mohammed ben Musa, the Khu- 
vAreznutef first taught it to them. The Catbinian, a writer 
of authority, aflbms it ; no historical fimt, no opinion, no 
reasoning, opposes it. 

'There is nothing in history respecting Mohammed 
BEN Mosa individually, which favours the opinion, that he 
took fiom the Greeks the algebra which he taught to the 
Muhammedans. 

' History presents in him no other than a mathematician 
of a country most distant from Greece and contiguous to 
India, skilled in the Indian tongue, fond of Indian mat> 
ters, which he translated, amended, epitomized, adorned : 
and he it was, who was the first instructor of the Muham- 
medans in the al^braic art.t 

* ^iot having taken algebra from the Greeks, he must 
have either invented it himself, or taken it from the Indians. 
Of the two, the second appears to me the most probable.’;]: 


O. 

Communication of the Hindus with Western Nations on 
Astrok^ and Astronomy. 

The position, that Astrology is partly of foreign growth 
in India; that is, that the Hindus have borrowed, and 
largely too, from the astrology a mme western regimi, 

* Orif. dAt AJ^.t vol. i. p. 216. f Ori§, dtlfAig., rol. i. p. 219. 

1 Sm his rmsom at large. 
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is grounded, as the similar inference concerning a different 
'branch of divination,* on the resemblance of certain terms 
employed in both. The mode of divination, called To/aca, 
implies by its very name its Arabian origin. Astrological 
prediction by configuration of planets, in like manner, 
' indicates even by its Indian name a Grecian source. It is 
denominated H6r&, the second of three branches which 
compose a complete course of astronomy and astrology :f 
and the word occurs in this sense in the writings of early 
Hindu astrologers. VarAuamihira, whose name stands 
high in this class of writers, has attempted to supply a 
Sansent etymology; and in his treatise on casting nativities 
derives the word from Ah/yratrat day and night, a nycthe- 
meron. This formation of a word by dropping Both the 
first and last syllables, is not conformable to the analogies 
of Sanscrit etymology. It is more natural, then, to look 
for the origin of the term in a foreign tongue : and that is 
presented by the Greek Sfa and its derivative wpovwwo;, 
an astrologer, and especially one who considers the natal 
houTf and hence predicts events.^: The same term kSra 
occurs again in the writings of the Hindu astrologers, with 
an acceptation (that of hour^) which more exactly con- 
forms to the Grecian etymon. 

The resemblance of a single term would not suffice to 
ground an inference of common origin, since it might be 
purely accidental. But other words are also remarked in 
Hindu astrology, which are evidently not Indian. An in- 
stance of it is drishc&Aa, || used in the same astrological 
sense with the Greek hmea^ and Latin decanus: words, 
which, notwithstandmg thdr classic sound, are to be con- 
sidered as of foreign origpn (Chaldean or Egyptian) in the 

* As. Res., Tol. ix. p. 366. [p, 363 of the present volome.] 

t 8ee note K. $ Huvom and Sow. As. Res., vd. v. p. 107< 

. II As. Res., vol. ix. p SGJ. [p. 364 of the present volume.] 
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classic languages, at least with this acceptation. The 
term is assuredly not genuine &mscrtt : and hence it was 
before* inferred, that the particular astrolo^cal doctrine, 
to which it belongs, is exotic in India. It appears, how« 
ever, that this division of the twelve zodiacal signs into 
three portfens each, with planets governing them, and 
pourtrayed figures representing them, is not implicitly the 
same among the Hindu astrologers, which it was among 
the Chaldeans, with whom the ^yptians and Persians 
coincided. Variations have been noticed.*!* Other points 
of difierence are specified by the astrol<^r of J3alkA;% 
and they concern the allotment of planets to govern the 
decani and driahc&'kagt and the figures by which they are 
represented. Abu Mashar is a writer of the ninth cen> 
tury;| and his notice of this astrological division of the 
zodiac as received by Hindus, Chaldeans, and Egyptians, 
confirms the fact of an earlier communication between the 
Indians and the Chaldeans, perhaps the Egyptians, on the 
subject of it. 

With the sexagemmal fractions, the introduction of which 
is by Wallis ascribed to Ptolemy among the Cheeks, || 
the Hindus have adopted for the minute of a degree, be^ 
sides a term of their own language, caJ&t one taken from 
the Greek xtaTs scarcely altered in the Sanscrit Upt&. 
The term must be darned ori^nally Greek, rather than 
Indian, in that acceptation, as it there corresponds to an 
adjective as«7o(, slend^, minute: an import which pre- 
cisely agrees with the Sanscrit cal& and Arabic daMk, fine, 

• Ab. Rea., vol. ix. p. 3(7 & 372. fp* 364 of the preaeot volume.] 
Vide SALK. Exere. FIm. 

t Jbid; vol. ix. p.'374. [p.371 of the preaent volume.] 

t Lib. intr. in Aat. Albnmaaia Abalachi, pp. S, 12 and 13. 

4 Died in 272 H. (885 C.) aged a bnndred. 

II WalLib, Alg. c.7« 
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minute ; whence, in these languages respectively, caJ& and 
a mmnte of a d^ree. But the meanings of 
in Satuenf^ are, Is^ smeared; 2d, infected with poison; 
3d; eaten : and its derivative Uptaca signifies a poisoned 
arrow; bring derived from fij>, to smear: and the dio> 
tionaries give no interpretation of the word that has any 
affinity with its special acceptation as a technical term in 
astronomy and mathematics. Yet it occurs so employed 
in the work of BRAHMEGUPTA.f 

By a difiTerent analogy of the sense and not the sound, 
the Greek /wfo, a part, and specially a degree of a circle, 
is in Sanscnt aniOf hh&gOf and other synonyma of part, 
applied emphatically in technical language to the 360th 
part of the periphery of a drcle. The resemblance of the 
radical sense, in the one instance, tends to corroborate the 
inference from the similarity of sound in the other. 

dndra is used by Bbahmegupta and the S&rya ad- 
dhitniOf as well as other astronomical writers (BhAs* 
GABA, &c.), and by the astrologers VabAhamihiba and 
the rest, to signify the equation of the centre.:|: The same 
tmn is employed in the Indian mensuration for the centre 
of a circle ;§ also denoted by madhya, middle. It comes 
so near in sound, as in signification, to the Greek tAn/ny 
that the inference of a common origin for these words is 
not to be avoided. But in Samcnt it is exclusively tech- 
nical ; it is unnoticed by the vocabularies of the liu^age ; 
and it is not easily traced to a tSemrent root. In Greek, on 
the contrary, tiie correspondent term was borrowed in 'ma- 
thematics from a familiar word rignifying a goad, spur, 
thorn, or point; and derived from a Greek theme tuMm. 


* Am. (AA. t C. i, § 6, etpauim. 

t BrsAm. tUUk. e.-fi. Sir. uddh. e. 2. ud La^ Jdtaen. 

iSdr.ml4t.iWI. 
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The (liber term, whi(^ has been mentioned as commonly 
used for the centre of a circle, namely, medhyH, middle, n 
one of the numerous instances of radical and primary ana- 
logy between the Sanscrit and the Latin and Greek lan- 
gui^s. It is a common word of the ancient Indian 
tongue; and is clearly the same with the Latin medius; 
and serves to shew that the Latin is nearer to the ancient 
pronunciation of Greek, than fuavf ; from which SipoN- 
TiNvs* derives it, but which must be deemed a (»rrupted 
or softened utteran<% of an ancient term coming nearer to 
the Sanscrit medhyas and Latin medius. 

On a hasty glance over the Jdtocos, or Indian treatises 
upon horoscopes, several other terms of the art have been 
noticed, wluch are not Sanscrit, but apparently barbarian. 
For instance, anapha, sunapha, dwrudhcara, and c^ma- 
druma, designating certain configurations of the planets. 
They Occur in both the treatises of VarAhamihira ; 
wd a passage, relative to this subject, is among those 
quoted from the abridgment by the scholiast of the greater 
treatise, and verified in the text of the lesa.i* The affi- 
nity of those terms to words of other langur^es used in a 
similar astrological sense, has not been traced ; for want, 
perhaps, of competent acquaintance with the terminology 
of that silly art. But it most not be passed unremarked, 
that YarAhamihira, who has in another place praised 
dsaYanemas for their proficiency in astrology (or astronomy, 
for the term b ambiguous,) fi^uently quotes them in his 
great treatise on horoscopes; and his scholiast marks a 
between the ancient Yavanas, whom he (dia- 


* Ptbbhi PaaoTTi, Epiteopi Comueapks skm lingsM 

Tjiikum Commsntaiii, col. 1019. edit. Aid. 1527. fol. 

t See p. 483. Another panage so quoted and verified uaes the 
term etmiw in the aenae ahove-mentioned. 
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racterizes as a race of barbarians conversant with (A^a) 
horoscopes/^ and a known Sanscrit author bearing the title 
of YATANkSwARA, whose work he had seen and repeat- 
edly cites; but the writings and doctrine of the ancient 
YaoanaSf he acknowledges, had not been seen by him, and 
were known to him only by this writer’s and his own 
author’s references. 

No argument, bearing upon the point under consideration, 
is built on BhAscara’s use of the woiri dramma for the 
value of sixty-four cowry-shells (JM. § 2) in place of the 
proper Sanscrit term pramSa^f which oRiDHARA and 
other Hindu authors employ ; nor on the use of din&ra, for 
a denomination of money, by the scholiast of Brahme- 
GHPTA (12. § 12) who also, like BhAscara, employs the 
first mentioned word (12. § 14) : though the one is cleairiy 
analogous to the Greek dracAnuiy a word of undoubted 
Gredan etymology, being derived from iidho/uu ; tmd the 
other apparently is so, to the Roman denariuSf whidi has 
a Latin derivation. The first has not even the Sanscrit 
air ; and is evidently an exotic, or, in short, a barbarous 
term. It was probably received mediately through the 
Muhammedans, who have their dirhem in the like sense. 
The other is a genuine Sanscrit word, of which the ety- 
mology, presenting the sense of * splendid,’ is connstent 
with the several acceptations of a specific weight of gold ; 
a golden ornament or breast-piece ; and gold money : all 
which senses it bears, according to the ancient vocabularies 
of the language.* 

The similarity seems then to be accidental in this in- 
stance ; and the Muhammedans, who have also a like term, 
may have borro|ii^ it on either hand; not improbably 
from the Hindus,' asihe din&r of the Arabs and Pernans is 


* Amtra he. 
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a gold coin like the Indian ; while the Roman denarius is 
properly a silver one. D’Herbelot assigns as a reason 
for deriving the Arabic d&n&r from the Roman denarius^ 
that this was of gold. The nummus aureus sometimes had 
that designation ; and we read in Roman authors of golden 
as well as silver denarii.* But it is needless to multiply 
references and quotations to prove, that the Roman coin of 
that name was primarily silver, and so denominated because 
it was equal in value to ten copper as;*)* that it was all 
along the name of a silver coin and was still so under 
the Greek empire, when the Savapiov was the hundredth 
part of a large silver coin termed &pyupa(.§ 


* Plin. 33. § 13, and 37. § 3. Pbtbok. Satyr. 106. 160. 
t Pmn. 33. § 13., V iTR. 3. 1., VoLus. Mboiamus, Didykus. 
t ViTB. and VoL. Mac. § Epiphanius, cum multis aliis. 
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Albumasar, 506. 

Alohindus, 513, 

AldAfardn, 331. 

AlfaroInI, 384. 

AlfasIrI, 504, 509. 

Algebra of the Hindus, 417, &c. ; 
of the Greeks, 432, ho, 442, 
491 ; of the Arabs, 504, he.; 
of the early Italians, 486, ftc. 
Aluazbn bbn Yusbf, 348. 
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AlMl&hiyahs, 225, 226. 

Al! MuutezI, 226, 227* 

Al! Ullah, 226, 227- 
Aliobii, 203. 

Almagest, 347, &c. 

Al»iXbi6n, 444, 471, 509, 517. 
AlbiansOr, 444, 471, 504, 511, 
515. 

Al6/d, 161. 

Apaiah pancti, 153. 

Alphonsine Tables, 384. 
Amaravaii, 453. 

Abiaru, 95. 

Abiaru Sataga, 95. 

AmhashVha, 180. 

Amera cbsha, 17, 50, &c. 

Abiera datta, 59. 

Amera mdld, 17, 59. 

Abtbra sinha, G, 16, 20, 39, 50, 
184. 

kmgdcKhi, 279. 

AbiIrkhan Anjabi, 23. 

A Bf IT AO ATI, 53, 462, 4G3. 
AmrhndJidrd, 165. 

Ami'Htagnti, 159. 

AmritavMiii, 159. 

Andnda lahari, 114. 

AnangacASA, 87, 15.5. 
Anangaiic^hara, 164. 

Amp*ha, 529. 

AndvaeUd, 160. 

AntcdrfJia dJiwani manjan, 20. 
Anga, 179, 218. 

Anoiras, 197. 

Angirasa family, .305. 

Ania, 375. 

Aniarbid, 34. 

Anigavipuld, 154. 

Atntbandfia, 37* 


AnubhOti swar0pacharya,44. 
i AnucUld, 160. 

Anugiti, 154. 

Anurddfia, 339, 363. 

Anushtabh, 118,141,152,159. 
Anushtubh sl6ca, 119. 

Anwdri Suhaili, 167, &c. 
Apabhransa dialect, 2, 32, 67* 
Apdmvatsa, star, 352. 

Apai'djitd, 161. 

Apardntied, 79, 155. 

Aparavactrd, 124, 164. 

Apns, a star, .352, 353. 

Apaldlica, 78, 155. 

Apavdha, 164. 

Ap'uld, 165. 

ApisalI, 6, 39, 48. 

Apollonius, 502. 

Apyayya, 174. 

Arabs, thoir divisions of the 
zodiac, 322, &c. ; their theory 
j of the motion of planets, 412; 
j their algebra, 4.33, 444, 504, 
512. 

j A^'vn, 484, 485. 
j Area siddhdnta, 485, 505. 

I Arcand, 428, 484, 485. 

I Archimedes, 347* 442, 443. 
Ardha 7iidgadlit, 67 . 

Ardha rdtrica, 427 • 

Ardha slbca, 70. 

Ardrd, 332, 363. 

Arghga, 304. 

Arhat,206,207. 

I Arhatas, 219. 
i Afyabahar, 427, 471- 
j Arjuna, 83, &c. 
j Armillary sphere, 345^ &c. 

• Arna, 130, 164. 
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Arfuava^ 130, 1G4. 

Arrian, bis account of the In- 
dian sages, 200, &c« 

Arufiodatta^ 59. 

Arya, 72, 89, 153. 

Ar yabhatIa, 378, 382, 386, 392, 
422, 467, 471. 

Aryd gUif 73, 7^» 1^4. 
ArydsMasatay 378, 386, 467* 
AryavartUy 219, 234. 

Arzael, 383. 

Asambddhdy 161. 

AshdHhdy 157, 340. 

Ashtdd/iydyay 40. 

AshUy 162. 

Ashrdiy 329. 

Ailishdy 334, 355, 363, 381, 387, 
465, 474. 

Asticn nianjarly 164. 

Asp*htifay 325, 406. 

Asp^huia saray 406. 

A Sidra pancHy 153. 

Astronomical notions of the 
JainaSy 223, 393. 

Astronomy, Sanscrit works on, 
323, &c. 

AsubOdhay 48. 

Astvayaiiy 162. 

Aswalnlitay 163. 

A^walayana, 108. 

Aswaldyana idc*hdy 305. 
Akoanibandhicay 245. 

Aiwiniy 328, 363, 425, 463. 

Ata UlxiAh RashIdI, 454. 
Afhilldy 156. 

Aticf^Uy 164. 

Atidhr^tiy 163. 

AHjagaili 160. 

AiUihdy 156. 

Aiipddanivr¥t gdyairiy 152. 


Atiruchirdy 88, 155, 16J. 
Atisaccarty 161. 

AitMyaniy 162. 

Aiimndardy 162. 

Atr^ya, 48. 

AtyashUy 162. 

Auddricay 194. 

Audayncay 427. 

Aupnchhandasicay 78, 80, 83, 155, 
164, 165. 

AvalamhacOy 157. 

Avaniiy 67. 

Avaniicd dialect, 67. 

Avasarpini age, 207, 215. 
Avasat'^hicay 305. 

A vitatliay 148, 162. 

Awwdy 337. 

Ayanny 375. 

Aydr ddnishy 167. 

Aytn AcberXy 198, 287. 

Aybgava^ 183. 

Azbat Shah, 23. 

Azcmshdhiy 23. 

B. 

Bdhtlca bhdshdy 68 . 

Bahram Shah, 167. 

Bahuvdna tribe, 236. 

Baidyay 1 80. 

Baidya nat’ha, 14, 41, 42, 43. 
Baldy 341. 

Balabhadra, 390. 

Baladevasy 218. 

BlLAMBHAffA, 41. 

Balarama Panohanana, 48. 
Bala §arman PIg6ndiya, 13. 
Bdldahy 340. 

BallIla, 452, 454. 

Ballala s£na, 188, 189. 
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BiObch , 231. 

BIXABHAffA, 98. 

J9afic2Aiii 160* 

BangOf 179, 189. 

Babada bIja, 41. 

Bard ^, 181. 

Babobsanbs, 202. 

BaruSOf 184. 

BaboOtah, 167> &c. 

Bauddhar ^ 192, &c. 
BaudhItana, 101. 

Ben al AdImI, 504, 510, 5(o. 
BbhIdub Al!, 173. 

BehXu’ldIn, 516, 524. 

Berheroy 179. 

BetMdmty 344. 

Bhadracay 163. 

Bhadrapaddy 343. 

Bhadravirdjy 164. 

Bhadric&y 159, 160, 164, 165. 
Bhdgdbhbgay 306. 

Bhdgavata pur&hay 103, 355, 362. 
BhXoubi, 20, 49, 59. 

Bhdkhdy 32. 

' BhXmaha, 48, 66, 67. 
BhdmmXvildsay 117 * 
BhXnUDATTA MldBA, 95. 

BhXnu dIcshita, 55. 

BeXhUJ! DfoSHlTA, 17- 
BhXbadwXja, 48. 
BhabadwXja, 188. 

BkdTadwdja family, 305, 310. 
Bharainy 224, 330, 363. 
Bhabatamalla, 47» 56. 
BhXbav!, 75, 78, 83, 98, 104, 
106,111. 

BhabtbYrabi, 6, 42, 116, 174. 
BhXsoaba, 97, 219, 224, 349, 
&c.; 373, &c.; 385, 419, 422, 
450,461. 


BhXsoaba BBAffA, 42. 

Bhaskdy 32. 

Bhdsha vr¥Uiy 40. 

Bhdshd vf^Ujfafi^ha vivrMiy 41. 
BMahya on PXiiiNi, 7, &c. ; 42. 
BMtihya pradUpa vivasaday 43. 
Bhdshya pradipod^tOy 40. 
mdswafty 354. 

Bhdswaii caraday 385, 389, 390, 
482, 485. 

BHAffA Balabhadba, 470.. 
BHAffAMALLA, 49. 

BHAffA NXbXtaI^a, 188. 
BkadtdracOy 303. 

Bhdtti cdvyoy 43, 102, 115, 
BHAfl'6jf dIcshita, 12, 38, 41. 
BHAff6TPALA, 353, &c. ; 387, 
410, 414, 423, 457, 5ic.; 473, 
&c. 

BhavabhOti, 115, 131, 135. 
Bhdva pracdUcdy 41. 

Bha vipuld, 158. 

Bhaviahya purddOy 354. 
BhUupwrdy 212. 

Bhamay 49. 

Bhhgavatiy 

Bh6ja Rdjay 53, 298, 483, 485, 
461,462. 

BHOjADfivA, 22, 49. 

Bhdya prabandhay 53. 
Bh6jabXja, 55. 

Bh6lXnXt’ha, 46. 

Bh6la nXt’ha, 57* 
Bkramarapaday 162. 
Bhramardvaliy 161. 

Bhrofnara vUantOy 110, 160. 
BhOohaba, 323, 324, 325. 
BA«/qya{t2fisrifl0, 159. 
Bht^'anyt^n^fdid, 117, 159, 160. 
Bkufaamaaanyaidy 159. 
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Wu^anga v^mlbihiia, 164. 
Bkurii, 163. 

BhAripragbga e6(Aa, 20 . 
EMahaiha «6ra darpoka, 42. 
BbOtidatta, 182. 

BhOVANA MAI.LA yfnA, 272. 
BiDPAir, 16% 169, 482, 511. 
Bigha, 245. 

Bih^bI iiXii, 23, 88. 

159. 

BimbA^ 159, 163. 

BddMtaUmat 198, 206, 249, 251. 
^hrahs, 225. 

BoBBCUt, 431, 492, 498, 505, 
516. 

BbNAooi, aee Lkonardo. 
BOpXuta, 20, 59. 

Brachmana, 200, &c. 

BbahkI, 248. 

Brahma, astar, 349, 352. 
BeabmbouPta, 74 , 323, &c., 
355, 378, &c., 422, 424, 455, 
461. 

Br&hnuthat, 178, 195. 
Brahmehr^iapa, astar, 352. 
Brahtne siddhAntadSS, &c., 352, 
358, 388, fcc., 396, 407, 423, 
456, 505. 

Brahtne tp'kufa siddhAnta, 74, 
383, 386, 393, 397, 404, 407, 
423. 

Brahtne iAdra, 181. 

Brahtne vatoarta purAha, 354. 
BtybhAhhA, 33. 

Buooa RIta, 255, 257, &». 
Buooa RIjI II., 283. 

Buddha, mentioned by Glbhbnb 
Alezaudbihus, 203. 
Baddhists, 192, A»., Epoch of 
tbeir perseeation, 1% 17. 


Buddhi viAMhf, 452, 

Butain, 330. 

Butta, 203, 204. 
Buzbbohuuibb, I67. 

Rtt^dai, 445, 513, &e. 529. 

C. 

Cdb, 434. 

CABfBUDDfN, 230. 

CMts, 23. 

Caeudmati, 163. 

CaeuJhh (tuAdth), 162. 

Ciidiifiiiapl, 98. 

Cad, 182. 

Cttiverta, 184. 

Caiytata, 7, 38, 40. 

CdU, 43. 

CalA, in mathematics, 527. 

Ckdd, in prosody, 151. 
CdUeanda, 161. 

Caltthaata, 161. 

CdlamrAttpa, 379 . 

CalApa, 44, 56, 57. 
CaUpaUMwArAava, 45. 

Ch/t age, 357, 475. 

Coficd, 157, 161, 165. 

CiLiDlsA, 65, 70, 74. 84, 98i 
100, 113, 119, 136, 173. 
CaiUah wa Bitnrah, I67. 
Cauinoa, 54, 179. 

CaHpuga, 357, 475. 

Gi$m, 375, 378, 396, 414, 415» 
448, 473, 474. 

CalpalatAvatAra, 452, 463, 

Calpa lAtra, 206, 207, &c. 316. 
CafyAn, 272. 

CAnylNA OHAMDBA, 461. 

CAtna, 158. 

CAmaeiidA, 161. 

Cdmadhimt, 44, 45, 49. 
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CamaiXoasa, 324» ‘858,360. 
CamaUt 158. 
dmartfo, 170 w 
CimtaaUrtt, 159. 

CtmMetfMo, 159. 

Campa, 257. 

CoHoeifnAM, 161. 

GMoni Ingoage, 80, 255, 261, 
268,269,271. 

CmdOt 161. 

Cahdakpa siddkXhta, 47 . 
C t m a aeirat 180. 

C8iK5,162. 

CinlmMrt^ 100. 

CinlA^6ai,m. 

Ca9wa, 49. 

CoHj^ A metre, 158. 

a eonetellatioii, 473. 
CimgSetiVa, 286. 289, 291, 294, 
466. 

CliqHeii^a dialect, 22, 23, 69, 
118. 

CtfnnaeM^a*, 22, 28. 

Ctagaeu^ Brikmm$f 179, 188, 
242. 

CofUa^ 185. 

Coptic, 304. 

Cakacoi, RapfabM) 498. 
CanAaHu^&, 159. 

Ciwwi, 181. 

Cbrwfai, 181, 182, 478. 

Carata cattiala, 378, 5ce. ; 419. 
CiCnMiM, 364. 

Cbriei on PXdm^ 6, 42. 
Cirieiaaii, 48. 

Ciweafa,391. 

CABOfmie, HiasoK., 495, Itc.; 
516. 

Carmeelra, 18^ 183^ 184. 

Cbnia. 151, 403,1(0. 


CCriMdi karfrat 194. 

CbnUfa language, 30. 

CariUUaea, 69. 

ClnriOA ainnHliiTA, 46. 
CliAonlTairA, 6, 39. 

ClaBM, 504. 

Ca^ri, 180. 

Caahmir, chronicle of, 198. 

(kuhtd irdtr^ Brikmake$t 188. 
C6iie& vr^tHt 9, 10, 38, 40. 

CSMca orfMf paafieAt 40. 
GC^Muro, 46, 47, 48. 

CtSS/aiaai galia, 47. 

Cimira 6rSkmoiot, 1^9. 

Caatea, aee Claaaea. 

CAfiTAPA, 188. 

CiiYAPA, 5, 48, 6^ 317, 356. 
OUmlra, 44, 49. 

Cataaira ehaadricS, 45. 

CHanin dkatuMtgfa fradtpa, 45. 
C6tanira dhSiu ghithOf 45. 
GStentm judo (flUlK, 45. 

Citanira patytei, 45. 

Citanira par&iMa, 45. 

CHamira fadda md/d, 45. 

CKhmlra «5atcdr«ia, 45. 

CSUaUra unddi vrlMf, 45. 

Cdianira vittdra, 45. 

Cdtantra vrtMi Hod, 45. 
CIttItaba, 5, 6, 37 , 40, 53. 

Ceaam^ 12, 13, 57 . See Sid- 
iOidaUi eaumidL 
Caumudi, ametre, 165. 
CSmfamOAa, 278 . 

CauSioa, 48. 

Qmsiubha, 13. 

CATXLi.r B6 bia, 255, 270. 

Caai eo^Mi dramat 15, 46. 

Caoi ea^ drama vgddhgdt 47. 
CatibX JA, 98. 
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GRw'roAAfjw, 47. 

€9690,90. 

156. 

€91190 e6ma Ainu, 46» 
a^ko, 18S. 187, 189^ 836^251, 
892. 

CioAKA BHAff A, 65. 
Ctmaimma, 6S9. 

GmOra, BSS, 529; 

€9»Mti», eeuto, 434. 

€96om, 162. 

C4Sava, 452, 454, 476. 

CilAVA oisA, 69, 102. 

CfiiAvA swlnf, 49. 

CUuma^ 164. 

Chadta, 162. 

OUKTO, 161. 

Chaenfiin, 161. 
CalOBATAMMAAA, 48. 
ChacnmirAi, 215. 

Chagati, 162. 

C914&i(v4n tribe, 836. 

ChaUimgiMi^lla,^^. 

ChaUnuMitiS. 

Chata,\&. 

Chabtca tribe, 272. 

Ckimmra, 161. 

€9100^218. 

(^ampaea mtU, 110, 159. 

215. 

Chan^ 105, 135. 

€9boRdia«, 162. 

Chmu^talAe$hiei, 160, 165. 
(^meharieivali, 161. 

Chandaea, 154. 

ChSmkt, 183. 
aUMm dialect^ 68. 

CMai, 161. 

ChdUb n^Mi png/itii, 164. 
CoANDOA, 6, 20, 39, 48, 188. 


(Sandra, 163. 

ChandraUe'hi, 161. 
CkandramiU, 1(8. 
ChandramiM^hi, 159. 
(^aadraoarti, 1}0, 161. 
Chandravartmi, 160. 

€%aiuiri4«at^ 215. 

(^mdrici, 15, 42. 

Chandrid, a metre, 86, 151, 161 
€*A<in>4, 94, 155, 156, 165. 
OwpaU, 73, 74, 119, 154, 158. 
Ctu^pdi, 90, 91. 

Chanka, 151. 

Gharatara tribe, 319. 

Chartkmi, 163. 

Chirugiti, 154. 

Chdrumudhi, 159. 

Gb4rH&i*t^, 79, 155. 

Chintea school, 219. 
Chatnrunid, 159. 

Cbatubbhoja, 49. 
Cbatubv4da, 398, 405. See 
PbKt’hOoaca swam!. 
Chatud^add, 156. 

Chahukpdd anudhiA, 152. 
ChatuApMgigatii, 152. 
CkatuApaiid, 93, 156. 
Gudwdtpid paned, 153. 
ChatuApid wkfdh, 1 52. 
Chatudipid vAhaA, 152. 

C^duhin tribe, -236. 

€%5«jMi«. 156. 

€!hat9dir, 93. ' 

Chdt^a, 93. 156. 

Chauba, 95. 

CkaurSnU, 159. 

95, 117. 

Chaurdla, .157 
CMtamui, 159. 

Ckeriyh'*pidt ?iiS. 
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Cb£t Sink, 23* 

Whand& g^vindOf 64. 

OCh&ndiigiya upmtBhad^ 197. 
(Xhandlb mdla^ 64. 

OChainib manjai^^ 64. 

QChmidJb m&rtfMSa^ 64, 100. 
Ch'handb nwitif 64* 

CVhappM, 156. 

CVh6f6y 46. 

163. 

CMdasfhmdld, 41. 
aUna, 179. 

Chinna o6vinda sItara oundI, 

276 . 

CkifUdmaki. See OaMta tattwa 
chintamahi. 

Chitra^ 162. 

ChiiT&^ a metre, 86, 155, 161. 
Oiilrd, a star, 337, 425, 463, 481. 
Ckitraduf^f 254^ 266. 

Ckiin^pia, 182. 

C^Uraledkdf 162, 163. 
ChUringadth 1^» 

Chitrfjpada^ 163. 

ChUrapadd 119, 159. 

ChiiraaM^ 163. 

Cfiiirasmtpaf 162. 

Chiiras^f 182. 

Chiiravufif 161. 

CA5la, 179, 273. 

Ckopara] 319. 

ChUad, 87, 155* 

ChUaicd, 88. 

ChiOicM, 156* 

C%£fiVE/5, 156. 

CMdxcd, 88, 155. 
Chmcdpaiidch\,6^. 
iMrAic^ 133. 

Cirdta^ 8$. 

(SrMvyunipa^ 83, 104, 106, 11 If 
131. 


atUa, 163. 

Classes of the Hindus, 177, 1^2* 
Known to Greek writers, 200, 
&c. 

Glbmbns Albxandrinus, 203. 
CbcUaca^ 162. 

C6NOAf a, 54. 

C6£6a BHAffA, 42 
Condavipanan^ 272. 

CopavaHy 161. 

Cosa, 434. 

Cossike, 434. 

GramadISwara, 45. 

Crdnidy 162. 

CrdtUipdiOy 374. 

Craunchapaddy 1 10, 164. 
Craushticay 64. 

Cflddchandra, 163. 

Cr1sh£a, mentioned in the 
Ch^hdndogya upanuhady 197* 
His combat with §i6upIla, 80, 
&c. His sports with the ghpUy 
88 . 

(MshdaSy nine, of the JainSy 217- 
GrIbh^a, son of BallIla, 452, 
453. 

Gr¥sb£a dIsa, 57* 

GRlsHifA pa£6ita, 14, 41, 103. 
Mtiy 163. 

Wtticdy 331, 358, 360. 

Cshamdy 86 . 

Cahamdy a metre, 161. 

CshtOriyaSy 128, 178. 

CshaUr^y CshaUdy 113. 

GshIba swIm!, 49, 54, 55. 

Cshdra Uxrtmgiidy 49. 

Oudmada dandy 110, 163. 

Cuhy 305. 

OUay 179. 

CuUtCity 71, 133. 
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CULACHANDBAi 45. 

QOafha, 154. 

Cullnd, 154. 

Giiina Brahmo^t 188. 

C(ifn6r, 180. 

CumIra, 44. 

Cktmdralaiiid, 159. 

Cum&ra aambhava^ 84, 102. 
CumMy 161. 

Cumhhay 369. 

Cumbhacdrcy 180. 

CuMalic6y 92, 156. 

Ckmiala dUa, 272, 273. 
Cupurushajmftd, 160. 

Cumighde durg, 273. 

Gu6ala, 49. 

Ckuumastavaca, 164. 
Cusumavichitrd, 110,160. 
Cusufniia laid vUUtd, 162. 
OuUld, 161. 

CuAilagaH, 161. 

OvXiaca, 460, 467. 
Cai^acddhydga, 419. 

Cuverida, 181. 

D. 

DIbishlIm, 168, 169. 

DdbUtdn, 226, 227. 

Dacsba, 188. 

Dacshiddniicd, 155. 

IktcshiAa Rdrd, 189. 
Ddcahiddiga dialect, 67. 
D1dIbh1i> 377, 379, 387, 339. 
Damanaoa, 159, 160. 
DamatantI, 74^ 85, 105. 
J)amag(mA cathd, 105. 
D1m6daba, 198. 

DadSaea, 130, 140, 144, 164. 
JMOaeald, 157. 


DA«5f. 98, ISi, 173. 

JDdsa, 183. 

J)dsa, a common teraiination of 
proper names, 190. 

Data cumdra chariira, 98, 134, 
173. 

BaiagUicd, 386, 467. 
Daurgasinhi, 44. 

DayarIma vachespati, 46. 
Decani, 364, 370, 526. 

Deities worshipped, bj the early 
Hindus, 197. Four classes of 
deities distinguished by the 
Jaime, 222. 

Diva, a common termination of 
proper names, 190. 

D4va, 40. 

Divddhidivae, 206. 

D£yai)I, 272 . 

Detutgiri, 451. 

D£yala, 5. 

Dhoandgini, 27* 

D£vapala, 280, &c. 

DfipAPXLA d4va, 17 . 

DivapaUl paiiana, 286. 

Divas of the Jainas, 206. 
DfivioASA, 46. 

Dhadi, 245. 

Dhananjaya, 20. 

Dhanapala, 48. 

DhanishVha, 342, 355, 381, 465. 
Dhanush, 208, 217. 
DhanwarUari nighadta, 20. 
Dhdrd, 298, 303, 309. 462, 485. 
Dharadi cdsha, 20, 58. 
DharmXditya, 249. 
DhabmapIla, 280, &c. 
Dhdiughbshd, 46. 

Dhdludipicd, 46, 49. 

Dhdiu pdrdgadasi 16, 49; 
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imtu of PIAmi, 8, 15, 
43. 

Dhdiupnd^fa, 9, 43. 

LMtu ratn6wiKt 47. 

JO^malOt 163. 
i)htmaUMea, 163. 

Dhirdlam, 162. 

D|IB1tA8INHA, 19. 

Dhf^taiii, 163. 

JJMti, 163. 

DAruvaea, 326, 466. 

JMmpedt, 33. 

DhObta Bwluf, 49. 

Dhwaja, 151. 

Dialects of India, 1, &c. 21, 66 
Digambarm, 220. 

2}9i5r, 530, 531. 

Diofhantus, 439, 432, &c. 443, 
499, &c. 513, &e. 524. 

Dipaea, 157. 

DivIcara, 450, 452. 

DiviOARA BHAffA, 66, 132. 
Divga, 48. 

Dbib, 34. 

JDidhaea, 110, 160, 164. 

D6Jid, 88, 92, 93, 156. 

DUiraa, 23. ' 

Donations ntified by ponring 
water into tbo hand of the 
donee, 259, 260, 275. 
Dramatic Writers, dialects em- 
ployed by them, 66, 67, 136. 
DrammOt 530. 

Dri^, 28, BS, 67, 69. 

Jirtaii8a BrBhmgku, 179. 
Dtdotdl dialect, 67. 

DrAvira, tm Dr&oiSa. 
Dri$hcAAa$t 364, &e. 526. 
DrBAa, 245. 

DnOabUha, 47. 


DnUa madkgAt 164. 

Druta pada, 160, 

•HfylA vtUuniitOf 86, 117 > 160, 
164. 

Dukt^hami 216. 

DammcAmid, 250. 

Doroa, 20. 

DuroI, 250. 

DuroI nXsA, 46, 49. 

DoroI oatta, 65. 
Duroaoopta, 45. 

Dmgi makattwa, 185. 
Ddroabinba, 44, 45, 476. 
Dofgaitcdt 
D^fj^hofc vHCtfi’, 78. 

Dargheda ghatima, 46. 

Dwmild, 167, 163. 
iDurmified, 157. 

Danu^arot B3S. 

Dicdnicd, 90. 

DvoU^haMieit 155. 

Dwipadll, 156. 

Dwipadieit 94. 

Dmpdd (pdjwttri), 152. 
BmpdtMt 88, 156. 

Daimeti lAAo. 20. 

DieitS^ 59. 

Dwividf 305. 

OioigBdhL 159. 

E. 

Earth, 261; its diurnal revolu- 
tion, 39^ 

EedcdumeoAOf 19. 

EclipsoB, 276, 277. 284, ‘306. 
Theory of their cause, 407. 

Et&t 161. 

ElephuntB must not he killed hy 
a GAatr^ptt unless in hatde, 
128. 
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EquinozM, pnccnion of, 32^ 
fto. S74, fee. 425, 473. 

F. 

FahI, 379,454. 

Foot, in prosody, how oxpntsod, 
69, 70, 151. 

Fbbkat, 441. 

Ffii5s ShIh, 229, 232. 

G. 

06dlU n^gara, 289, 294, 295. 
G4d3fjMmi,286, 294. 

Oadisihha, 49. 

156. 

GMd, 72, 89. 185. 

GdAM, 154. 

06hm, 154. 

6(gatiiranffaviliuita, 162. 
Oalava, 5, 88. 

Oafia eh'hmidatt 72 , 78. 
Gododlsrat, 215. 

GaMdfttpaf, 215. 

OdiapAa, 8, 43. 
OtiiiananamaMdadkif 38, 43. 
GodaorliMi, 153. 

OaUbaa, 163. 

Oandha, 94. 
dandhdt 156. 

O an d h in a , 94, 156. 

GdMlIfo^ 180. 

GA*tfA, 42^ 451, 459, 476. 
Oappi ehamfkt 136. 
OahoIdhaba, 20. Anothorwiitsr 
of that naaw,.450. 
OakoXohaba Muff a, 90. 
MiUhm* 

GoMta oMMHidi; 42|, 454. 
GnUMlfpf^ of Beawmotta, 
419. 


OoUia mikuit 451. 

Godds «fr«, 450. 

OaUta tattwa MnUmakit 395, 
396,407,454,484. 

Oaboa, 361, 4l0. 

QXbota, 5, 48. 

OaruSa, 366. 

OarvSarutOt 162. 

Gif hi, 89, 132, 153, 165. 
GifhM, 154. 

OauBa, see Oamra. 

OauBa Brihnu^iM, 179. 

GmArpa dialect 68. 

Gaunt, 26, 69, 187, 18% 23% 354. 
Gaurt, 160, 161, 164. 

Gautaha, 196, Ac., 315. 
Gautama Buddha, 251, 315, ke. 
Gautama swIm!, 315, 916, 317. 
Gotiiydlw, 217. 

G^polrl, 152, 159. 

GbBBBBT (Pope STATBSTaB II.), 
488. 

Gsrmaner, 200. 

G5<|^,338. 

G5dri,158. 

Ghata eaipant, 75. 

GhtOti, 94, 156. 

GhtGkbumda, 94, 156. 

Gh6ba, 197. 

GiranSm, 90, 212^ 
em, 163. 

^•,73. 

GUie6,ie3. 

GUpirpi, 87, ilO, 15% 162. 
Giaringtp, 183. 

G6BHtl.A, 8. 

Gftftyrd a M^ 458. 

GtdgfBMlr^ 32% 325. 

GOhabda, 198. 

G^ 183. 

Giro, 181, 162, 183, 
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Q6lflhX OHAOBATABTf, 46, 57* 

06vfNlT’B^, 45. 

Oofakhjmr^ 247. 

OUrOf 305. 

06ra»DHANA, 20, 49, 55, 74, 
450. 

06f 1NDA BHAffA, 49. 

G6t1MDA CBABDIIA, 286. 

OOtinbInakda, 57« 

GOyikda bIma, 46. 

OOTfOBAMDBA, 46. 

Graha Ugkaoa^ 323, 331, 352, 
354,379,452. 

Grammar, early writers on, 5, 38, 
48. List of works on ^Isiuerfl 
grammar, 40, &c. 

GrafMtoni, 29. 

Grants of land, 240, &e.; 261, 
289, &e. 

Greeks. Their astronomy, 325, 
361,370,393,400,411. Their 
algebra, 430, 442. Hints which 
the Hindus received from the 
astronomical schools of the 
Greeks, 449. 

Guoliblxo di Lukis, 490, 498. 

Q^jjafa 179. 

Gi|^,31,228. 

a common termination of 
proper names, 190. 

Qktywra^ 31. 

Giirvtdl, 72, 154. 

Omraif see €h^rai. 

GjfnmotqgMsimt 202, frc. 

H. 

H6eaii, 156. 

Ha66a obapdba, 54. 

HWnui0dfU;2O,58. 


Haima tydcarado, 44. 

HajIj bkm Yusbv, 343» 

Hakdh, 332. 

Hala, 89. 

Hb/omtie’AI, 159. 

HaUa character and language. 
269. 

HabbIra, 65, 91, 92, &c. 
Handhf 333. 

Hanta, 158, 162. 

HansofnMf 159. 

HSnaapadi, 159. 

HansantUif 159. 
jHansT, 159, 163. 

Hdra, 151. 

H ARAD ATT A Bi5ra, 10, 16, 38, 
40. 

Hardvali, 19, 20, 59. 

Ifari, 162. 

HM, 158. 

Hariballabba, 42. 

Habi bbIsoara, 65. 

Bdricd, 158. 

HabioIla d4ya, 246. 
Hivricdncd^ 21, 42. 
HARinfoSBlTA, 13, 41. 

Haridrd, a river, 284. 

Haridra, 284. 

HarisfUdf 156. 
HARiBARA,255,257,te. 
HARiiiAiouBisBf, 214. 

Hari ndmdmr^ia^ 47. 

HariduphUag 162, 166. 

Ham, 112, 146, 162. 
HariprabIda, 23. 

HaRIRIbA OBAORAYARTf, 45. 
HartkAandha, 158. ' 
Hdriwmfapiardda, 2 ^. 

HIrOb AlrabbId, 515. 

HaBAM BBN SUBAIR, 171* 
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Hasan Subah, 226. 

Hasta, 151, 536, 353, 363. 
HasUn6pura^ 215, 283. 

IKog/a, 151. 

H&z6Teh8t 230. 

H£6i, 244. 

HiLlRijA, 21, 49. 

HrlItudha, 20 , 47, 58, 64, 79, 
132. 

H£ma ohandba. 44, 50, 58, 66, 
206, &c. 

H£ma b6ri, 44. 

Hirroclbs, 202, 204. 
jHtncfeBS language, 22. 

^tfMN language, 22, 23, &c. 

princes, 65, 258. 
Hinditrdya^ 258. 

Hindusidmd^ 23, &c. 

Himt 157. 

Htracaf 157* 

HUdpadUOf 166, &c. 

Ji&rd, 477» 478, 526. 

Hon A IN, 348. 

HunU^dn ndmehf 167, 173. 
Husain MfRzI, 168. 

Husain WIbz, 167, 

Hushbno, testament of, 167t i.08, 
171. 

Hyhbii, 203. 

Hypatia, 443, 501, 50a 
Hyfsiclbs, 492. 

I. 

IbbahIm bbn Salat, 348. 
IelUu*ffMah,339. 

ImIoI BACSUlllALLA, 274, 276. 
Jmaim Jafbr, 226, 230. 

Indra, 6, 39. Many Iniras Biir 
mitted by the Jainat^ 214. 
IndrabhOti, 315, 316. 


Tndrasanat 152. 

Indravajra^ 160, 164. 

Indravania, 103, 160. 

Induvadandt 161. 

Inscriptions, general remarks on, 
238, &c., 287* Inscription on 
the pillar at Beddl, 17; at 
BudSha gaya^ 17 ; at Cintra in 
Portugal, 241 ; on the pillar at 
JDeVii^ 232 ; from Tipura^ 241 ; 
at GinrakhpuTf 24tl ; from Chi- 
tradurg^ 254, 266, 284 ; at Ck- 
ru^fide^ 267 ; at KumUt^ 277 • 
at Sdrandfha^ 278; in the dis- 
trict of Dindjpur^ 279; at 
MofigWi 280, 281 ; at Nidigal 
and Goujda^ 283; in Bihar^ 
289 ; at Tdrdchaddif 295 ; at 
Ujgagmit 297. 

Is’hak bbn Honain, 345, 348. 

Imailiydhs^ 225, 226. 

iSfiTABA orIbh£a, 74. 

UwarInanda, 40. 

37. 

J. 

JaoannIt’ha, 117. 

JagaH^ 152, 160. 

Jagatk {pancH)t 153. 

, Jagaii (trishtubh)^ 153. 

Jaghmya chapald^ 154. 

/otfiof, 191, &c., 315, &c. 

JdladknTa^ 157. 

JakMara rndldt 160. 

Jalaharadaf 157. 

Jal6oa, 198. 

JaMdhatagatd^ 110, 160. 

Jamaea^ 158. 

Jwmha dwlpa^ 179. 

Jambunnra^ 450. 
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JimaA^ 163. 
lAMAifijtAYA, 283»285. 

•Tqfiia, 289, ftc. 

llTAolBiftArA, 385, 410, 482,fte. 
JiH, 88 . 

JMmm, 177> 178, frc. 
Jentipuldf 158. 

Jaumara, 45. 

J6wid&i khiri, 167, 171. 
Jayaohanoba, 240, 286. 
Jt^dSva, 87, 95. 

JayIditya, 9, 40, 55, 249, be. 
Jayanta, 14, 41. 

JayapIiiA, 280. 

JayayabhI, 299,309. 

JMah, 335. 

JOr, 435. 

JERiHolB, 396, 452. 

Jhallani, 157. 

Jhnita, 130, 164. 

Jhuu, 206, 207, be. 

5ib£ndba, 6, 39, 40, 55. 

Jha, 194. 

JfvA or6bha Bwlkif, 47 . 
Ji8r£u, 395, 427, 456, 476. 
Jnydnbnr^ta, 48. 

JmyImabIja, 428, 451. 
JhyIn£nDBA BABASWATf, 13,41. 
JCMABlHANof, 45, 46. 

Jgisheiia, 339. 

the calendar appended to 
the VldoMt 63. 

JjfUith, a metre. 87, 155. 
Jj/UMmatl {trUhMh), 153. 

K. 

Kalb, kalbu’UJifnA, 340. 
Kankar^, 508, 

Kkitb, 33, 
hertia, 33& 


Kkmtitatu ’Ikita, 435, 489, 516, 
524. 

L. 

Lae^mi, 161. 

LACBRMlnleA, 220, 224, 323, 
395, 423, 452, ftc. 459, 484. 
Xjae^mk^ara, 160. 
LaobbrIyabra, 299. 
LIOrIorIbya, 409. 

1j^Uic&, 158. 

li^u dfya iiddhknta, 467. 

la^ku NkMUAa ednti, 42. 

Lt^ktt bbdha, ^. 

Laghu cawmi^ 14, 42. 

Laghu pariik6ih6 vr^tli, 42. 
Lagku Sabdaratna, 13, 41. 

Laghu iabibndu, 13, 41. 

Ltghu va^/dearaka aUUMnta 
matgkahd, 42. 

Lighu vaiUhVka tUkBUMa, 377, 
379,392. 

Lighu vrViH, 44. 

Lahad, 110,160. 

LXia.BIRBA, 409. 

Lam, 131, 154, 160, 163, 165. 
LaHtapada, 160. 

Lakla pwrdka, 199 
Lalla, 332, 358, 359, 360. 
i/med, meridian of, 414, die., 
427. 

Langnagea naed by Hindu poets, 
1, &c. 

Laid, 162. 

LavaK, 165. 

Lbokabdo Bomaooi, 433, be., 
487, ftc., 498,516. 

Liber jabaei,4M. 

JUM,162. 

UUufkOi, 161. 
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IMwat, 97, 157, 379, 419, be. 

LUipavttUt 161. 
£^,368,527,528. 
L6aAHlT*HA, 57. 

L60APA1.A, 280. 

£5e5ji5Ai school, 219. 
im, 156, 161. 

I tMhaea, a star, 362, 464. 
Lunar race, 256. 

M. 

Macara, the symbol of the Indian 
cnpid, 89. The constellation 
Capricorn, 369, 465. 
Maearanda, 47. 

'llfaearaaiUe&, 163. 

MadaUe'M, 159. 

MadamatUit 163. 

Madmu^haf 157. 

MadanaharA, 157. 

Madaealdlit&t 162. 

MadanapIla nivA, 286. 
MadAodhA, 160. 

MIdhava IobIrta, 38, 43, 55, 
60, 205, 257. 

M&dhavi,66. 

MAdButeicA, 163. 

MASOuHAna orfMi on.PlUiNi, 9, 
38,43,48. 

Madhu, 158. 

MadheibhAna, 156. 

Madh» mAfRdvt, 55, 161, 
JlfSnfttmMrif, 159. 
HadhusOoana, 46^ 49. 

JUUAjw, see Medigtt. 

Miaous. 

MMfaeaunudt, 14, 41. 
MMyaetkamA, 161. 
MddH^/fituknutt, 153. 
MadbjfmndharaAa, 436, 


Madhjftt man&ramd, 41, 42. 
MAdhjfmdina, 427. 

Jlfcdi'rd, 163. 

Mttdru, 273. 

MAgadhal79,m. 

MAgadhi dialect, 1, 2, 66, 213, 

316. 

MioBA, 75, 78, 80, 84^ 98, 104, 
112, 120, 131, 132. 

J%55, 335, 355, be., 360. 
MidMdkArattt, 473, 475. 
MtthAUtAahpa on Flliiiii, 7, 5tc., 

21, 37, 40. 

MahAbhasJiga prad^, 40. 

six poems thus design 

nated, 84. 

J^hhAchaptdA, 154. 

Mahalaeahmi, 169. 

MahAmaiieA, 162. 

MahArAdtira language, 29, 68, 
103. 

MohArAshtra, a metre, 90, 157. 
MaharAthira SrAhnuduu, 179. 
MAB£pfBA,3l5,316,317. 
McMmihaH, 162. 

MahA gugtt, 414, 448. 

MABiiuTABA VAIOYA, 58. 

Mdd, 158. 

MABfSBAff A, 44. 
MabIobandba, 286. 

MabIpIla sir a, 280. 
MabisbIsuba, 248. 
M6huhya,l6\, 

MaknKbt language, 29, 103. 
Bddinde, 158. 

MdVhita dialee^ 27. 

Mcdthaa BrAkmaAat, 179, 189. 
Maitb£ta, 59. 

MAITBirA BAOSHITA, 9, 38, 43> 
55. 
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jlfi/,434. 

jtfiAi,305,306. 

MUi, 94, liO, 156, 161. 

MtU&iharaf 162. 

MOaO, 159, 160, 163, 164, 165. 
MUatt mMhama, 115, 135. 
MUoA 160. 

JlfiAivj, 157. 

Jlfafi,182. 
mOnA, 115, 161. 

Mdmea, 119, 159, 163. 
jUSnMAoRM, 161. 

Mmumata hills, 241. 
MMavaca, 159. 

M(i6avaea ctiSd, 119, 159. 
Jliandaeini, 160. 

MaadAcrittiit 112, 142, 162. 
Mandarif 158. 

MaUbandhn, a metre, 159. 
MaMbtmdha tribe, 180, 183. 
180. 

MIhicta-ohardba, 1. 

Mafd gvka wcantf 110, 161. 
MM madliyit 159. 
MMmdU, 160. 

MM mai^artf 163. 

MM prMdf 100. 

May'ari, 161, 165. 

Moulin, 162. 

Ma^ubhdthM, 130, 161, 165. 
MmyvgiSt 154. 
Ma^uiaiirsliitn, 165. 
Mmtmmi, 38, 41, 45. 
MaMram&t • metre, 159. 
MofMamAvrM, 48. . 
MaMwgana, 453. 

MAwfiva, 167. 

Manfhdntty 159. 

Manu, see Mbnu. 


Mtmzih of the moon, 328. 
MarahaHa, a metre, 90, 157. 
MIbapa, 257. 

Mdficha, 394, 396, 397, 454. 
Marichi, 324. See iUSricha. 
MitaUwA, 119, 159. 

MSUmgi, 159. 

Mafhuri, 69. 

MAT*auB£iA, 56. 

MatibIma, 23, 95. 
ilfalr5, 70, 71. 151. 

JlfoA’a (^*hand<u, 78, 153. 

Jlfetra sofiMca, 86, 110, 155. 
Mnu/ya 350. 

Mm&, no, 157,159. 

JlfoMa am, 163. 

AfiilM m&tanga W 6 eara, 164. 
MttUa may&ra, 130, 161. 

Matter, beliered by the Jmnat to 
be eternal, 194. 

MMiUca ddma, 160. 

Mauctica mUA, 160. 

MauKca BrahmMu, 190. 
Ma-vipul 6 , 158. 

MIS 96 , 161. 

Mi^ra tdrt'M, 159. 

MidMilla, 184. 

Idedhpa, 529. 

MioiafoABA, 19, 20, 58. 

MeKiiS c5«Aa, 5a 
Mkoasthbnbb, 204. 
Mt^Ma, 84, 112, lia 
Migha vup'hmjUa, 163. 
MgiUm'hmtmmSin, 22B. 

Mblio Muhammsd JAief, 23. 
Mbbu, 177* 

Mmuj/uga, 414. 

Miiha, 3^, 329, 355, 365, 473, 

474. 

I MuMa (Ml-«uiA'Aj.j.Au), 508. 
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Mihira, 389,47G,482. See Va- 

RaHA MIHTRA. 

Mina^ 369. 473. 

MiSra, 46. 

MSm dialect, 1. 

Jlfilm, a suruame, 189. 
MtabhashM, 452. 

Mifhila, 27, 69. 

Minima, 381,465. 

MUcVhtu, 184, 192, 198, 411. 
Mbdaca, 160. 

Mohsen FIn!, 226. 

M6tanaca, 160. 

Mi^gaHras, 332, 353, 363. 
Mi^gindra, 158. 
Mf^gh/kdra/muc^ha, 161. 

158. 

Mi^ia sar^ivini, 64. 

Muakkher, 343. 

Mm^ha Chapala, 154. 

Muctaca, 133. 

Muouf A, 18, 54. 

Mdogapa, 257« 
M^ferr€hu^lkvlii^b, 173. 
MagdhabUha, 15, 86. 
Mugdhabbdha pariiishta, 46. 
Mugdhabddhini, 56. 

Muhamhrd Abu’lwafa al Buz- 
J6ni, 445, 613„ 524, &c. 
Muuammbd Afzal, 23. 
Muhammbd ben IbrahIm al 
Fazhfi, 504, 509. 

Muhammbd ben Musa, 444, 
498, 509, &c. 535. 

Muhammbd Khiau, 92. 
Muhammbd of Tizln. 329. 
Muhammedan sects, 225. 

Muaf ben Yahya, 348. 
Muhiarta chifUafnaM, 323. 
MuhUalah, 435, 436, 489. 


Mukaddim, 343. 

Mdla, 340. 

MullaAli, 228. 

MuNfSwARA, 220, 224^ 323, 324, 
358, 376, 378, 396, 454, 467, 
473. 

Munja, 53, 462. 

MunjIla, 375, 378, 379, 380, 
385, 461. 

Mhr, Mura, 29, 60. 

MurarI, 45. 

MOrch’hI KhIn, 56. 
MurdhSAhishicki, 189. 

Muru character, 29. 

N. 

Nacshatras, 321, &c. 

Nadi, 161. 

Nagdlicd, 158. 

Nag&ni, 158. 

Nagdnd, 158. 

Naganicd, 158. 

Nagari writiug’, 27. 

Naga swarhpini, 118, 159. 
NXai^A, 13, 14, 41, 42. 
NagHgdyatfi), 152. 

NIgOjI BHAffA, 40, 41. 

Naguili, 286. 
mi, 181. 

NaUhadhiga, 84, 104, 105. 
Naiydgica, 219. 

Ndkis, 434. 

Nala, 74, &c. 105. 

Nala champu, 105, 135. 
Nalbduya, 74, 75. 

Noma mdld, 20. 

N6ma nidhdna, 20. 

Nama pdr&ytdui, 16. 

Nandrtha iAcIm, 20. 
Nandaci66ba, 46. 
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Mmidanat 162. 

Nm/dtuartat Sll. 

Naroi, 49. 

Nandigrtmot 469. 

NmuBmue*Mf 161. 

JV^pito, 181, 185. 

Ndrieha, 162. 

Naba vbbma, 298, 309. 
NIbItaI^A BBAffA tIba, 64, 
65,68,118,132. 

NIbItaIIa OHAOBAVABTf, 56. 
Nam^taca 148, 162. 

Jfordhdtocot 162. 

Narindra, 163. 

Aib4,15a 

NAsfBusDfM 7%«i, 345, 348. 
Nabbulaab, AbuamIaa, 168. 
NdHioa achool, 219. 

Ndta, 184, 185. 

NindaeOf 185. 

Ndtagati^ 161. 

NOOhm. 

Jtdvamilinff 160. 

Naodmemra, 453. 

, iVb-v^NiJSf, 158. 

NtgOy 181. 

Ai^ocB^ 289, 291. 
NatabImaiida, 57. 

NatapIla, 280. 

Nbbvmbaaa bXjI, 274. 
iVWlraA,334. 

NUhMudta vriftfs, .399. 
Ni^iaddit, 20, 43. 

JVaSii,162. 

Nf AAOAi^HA, SJ. 

NSa purdda, 198. 

NUa swar&pOf 160. 

Itirueli, 20, 43. 
iVtrp4iiA,319. 

Nithida, 180^ 


NO^Ha, Iffi. 

Nivartana, 312 . 

NkndU 153. 

Nonius, 500. 

NBlbiNHA, 359, 376, 377> 379, 
396, 426, 451, 452. 

IMtinha ehtanpi, 136. 

Nunbs, 500. 

NOrualah, 225, 227. 
NOsHfRpiM, 167, 172. 

Njfanm sMdt (vrihati), 152. 
Ngdaa, 40. 

NyIva panchInaka, 46. 

O. 

OSra, 179. 

OSra dlSa, 28, 69. 

Qf%a, 189. 

OrduztMn, 33 

P. 

Paoioao, 433, 490, &c. 

Pdda, 70, 73, 96, 153. 

Pada tdumibricot 18, 49, .54. 
Padaehtttmriirdkat 166. 
Pmcutaea, 87, 155, 156. 

Pada 13, 38, 40, 57. 

Pddan^yi^i gigtMi, 152. 
PdddnndhydtOf 303. 
PaidtpaneH,\S3». 

Paddrfha eamnudiy 56. 

Paddwdif 48. 

PaduanXbba, 422, 470. 
PadhanXbhadatta, 47. 
PadnutMha V^'a, 422. 
Padmdvadf 156. 

Pi^'a^df 156. 

Paiidehi disleot, 1, 66, 67. 
Paitdtnaha bkishga, 398. 
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A U im aka tUAkOOt 387, 388, 
396,408,457,480. 

213, 316, 317. 

Falgaa, 817 . 

Fatmot 110, 169. 

Pmetgiivatl, 161. 

PaneSvaKf 161. 

PamAa ^kStnan, Iffl, 163. 
Paukdla, 168. 

Poneta auUMnia, 363. 

PaHeha aiddhintici, 3BiJ, 390, 
409, 478, &c. 

PanAakHUra, 166, See., 361, 488. 
Poneft*, 158, 163, 169. 
PAm^,273. 

Pckiiei ]Hiad|pa, 49. 
P1«iki,4,^.,11,37,40. 
Pd^dnijftt mata darpaka, 43. 
P4p4po*^ 316. 

Paratmdhanaa, 220. 
ParamdThata, 219. 

Parangamd, 167. 

PaeIsaba, 363, 368, 427, 448, 

473 , 474 . 

Pd/rdtatk tiddM/nta, 180, 378, 
382, 416. 

ParOMthit, 38, 42, 47. 
PariihdahdTfhtt aangroha, 42. 
ParibkS^ vrKMi, 42. 
Pari^SaMmdu iSc'hara, 14, 42. 
PcriiMAb»duUdharactiici,4&. 
Paricahd, 64. 

PaigUi, 164. 

Par^hta prabddha, 46. 
Poriiuhta tiddhdiua rtOndeara, 
46. 

PardtMdh, 168. 

PIeIwahIt’ha, 317 . 
PSrfhtgfwm, 461. 
P?BVATf,248,271. 


Patamjali, 7, 37 , 40, 63. 
ParAjNi,73,119^164,167. 
Pathpd (panadt), 16?. 

Padhpd (vHCAofO, 168. 

P^taeOa, 303, 306, 309. 
Pattaidira eSra, 186. 

PaUieSra, 181. 

PaadiSa tiddhkda, 387, 414, 480. 
Pdvmd, 166. 

PSviira, 169. 
P4w4pm4,816,319. 

P^^iUd, 169. 

Pig/SAara, 151. 

Pehleri tranalation of the fables 
of PiLFAT, 171 . 

Peigdii langnage, 33,69. 
Persian translation of the fables 
of PiLPAT, 167, &(v; of the 
Upnaishddip 197; of the JU/o- 
tnui, 420e 

Persians, their ancient religion, 
199,200. 

P’M^f,335,336. 

PhIoab, 504. 

PfliLosTBATcrs, 201, 204. 

PUg 158. 

PiLPAT, fables of, 166, &c., 482, 
511. 

Pina niiamU, 162. 

PlKOALA, 63, &c., 97* 

PifigtUa pracaiaf 65. 

Pinffah vr^tii, 65, 91, 92, 102. 
PipUica madhydf 153. 

Planets, Hindu theory of their 
motions, 374, &c., 415. 
Plavanyamdf 157- 
Pliny, 202. 

Polar star, 327, 328. 
POBPHTBIUS, 202. 

Prabfid, 41. 
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Prabhdf u metre^ 160. 
Frabhadraca^ 161.^ 
FrMidvafi^Ml. 
PrMM^chmidrb^ 103. 
PrabSdha pracdia^ 48. 

Prahbdhitd, 161. 

Prachitaf 144, 164. 

Prdchya dialect, 68. 

Prdchya vrtUt\ or vr¥ita, 78, 155. 
Prdcf^tf 1, &c. 21, &c. 66, 213^ 
316. 

Prdcr^t measures, 88. 

Prdcr^ta cdmadhinu^ 48. 

Prdcf^ta chandricdf 44, 48. 
Prdej^ia kmcHwara^ 48. 
Prdcr^ta mandramdf 22, 44. 
Prdcr^ta Pingala^ 22, 65. 
Prdcr^iapfttcdia, 48. 

Pracf^tif 163. 

Pracriyd caumudd^ 10, 11, 14, 21, 
38,31. 

Pracriyd ratna^ 49. 

PradIgMi fnmjari^ 5/. 
Pbadtumna, 409. 

PragUij 154. 

Praharada cabitd^ 161. 
Praharshidi, 115, 145, 160. 
Prajdpaiit a star, 352, 353. 
Pm^'atica, 156. 

Pramadd, 154, 161. 

PramddOf 530. 

PramdM, 74, 118. 

Pramddicd, 159, 162. 
PramUdcshard^ 86, 110, 160. 
PrarmcBy 201 . 

Pramudiia vadand^ ICO. 

Prdda, 392. 

Prasdda, 38, 41,43, 49. 
PrainacMU, 479. 

Prastdra ptmctif 153. 


PbatIpa dhavai.a DfivA. 289, 
&c. 

Pratihdra, 292. 

PratimadSalap 399. 

PraUpa^ 49. 

PraHshVha^ 158. 

PraHshVAd ydyaifi^ 152. 
PraiivdrttdtoaSf 218. 

Pratydpiddf 165. 

PrauSha manbramdf 13, 41. 
Pramraf 305. 

Pravara lalitdf 162. 

PravrMacaf 78, 79, 155. 
PbIt’hOdaoa swIh!, 380, 392, 
397, 408, 414, 422, 467, 470. 
Pr1thuya6as, 477* 

Prmwt, 162. 

Priyd^ 158. 

Priyamvadd, 160. 

Prose, SanscT^i^ 133. 

Prosody, writers on, 63, 5cc. 
Ptolbm Y, 329, 347, 348, 351 , 383. 

384, 400, 411, 527. 

Puli6a, 388, 415, 472, 482. 
PuUia siddhdnta, 388. 

PunarvasUf 332, 333, 387, 391.. 
PuddracOf 185. 

PubjarXja, 21, 44. 

PurddaSf 4, 5, 18. 
Puraatddjybtishmati^ 153. 
Purastdd vr^?iat$9 152. 
Purawhdihf 152. 
P6b]&aohandra,.49. 

Furbhitaf 314. 

PURUSHAciRA, 48. 
PubushOttaai A, 19, 20, 390. 
PurushOttasia d£va, 40, 41, 
47, 55, 58. 

Pdrva bAddrapadOf 343. 
Pdrvap'^Ad^pimif 336. 
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P^roMma, 357. 

Pfiroa varsha, 208. 

PuskpaMnOf Ifi3. 

PuApitdgru, 124» 129. 164. 
Pushpa^ 334. 

Arlff. 16*^ 

R. 

Rabhasa. 53. 59. 
Rabhasapala. 20. 
RaosmImalla. 274. &c. 
Raoshita. 40. 

RdOd {Hard), 179, 188. 189. 
JRaaaJid, 93. 156. 

RIOBACBlfSllAA. 47* 

Rdghava jMSaviya^ 98. 102. 
Raohunandana. 45. 
RaOHUNXt^HA OHAOUAVARTf. 

57. 

Raghu vania, 84. 100. &c. 124. 
&c. 

A4^,33. 

RahasXnakd!. 45. 

RajaeUf 184. 185. 

Rdja dtva, 55. 

Raja fn&rtahSa^ 463. 

R^anighttdtat 20 . 

RIjapXla, 280. 

R^aputra^ 160. 

RIma. 49. 197. 

Ramabiiadba. 46. 

Ramaoanta. 47* 
Ramachakdba. iO. &c. 41. 47, 
379. 

Ramackandricdf 102* 

RIifA CHlsHiSrA. 453. 

Rama calaHilA o4va. 454^ 
RImadIsa. 45. 

RlMAOiVA Ml&BA. 49. 
RImXnakda. 46. 57t 


RXma nXbXtaAa. 48. 
RXmanXt*ua. 

RamXnXt*ha tiotX pXcmb- 
PATI. 57* 

RamaU, 158. 

RXmXmuja. 205. 

RXma kyXyXlancXba. 47. 
RXmAPBAsXdA TARCXLANcXBAf 

57. 

RXmaprabXda tabca vXofiA. 
46. 

RXma raja. 76. 

RXmXSbama. 54. be. 

RXma taboa vlottA. 46. 57. 
RdmagaAa of TulasIdXba. 94. 
102 . 

/2aiB4y^of VXlmIoi. 101.103. 
Rdtna vgdcarada, 49. 

Ram6M, 158. 

RXmXSwaba. 47» 57. 
Ra2atarca malla. 345. 

Ram, 154. 

RanoanXt*ba. 324. 396. 421. 
452. 454. 

RantioXva. 20. 59. 

Rasamuld, 157- 
Rasamanjw!^, -95. 

RaeUddhatd, 104. 160. 

Rost, 158. 

Raticabta tabca vXofSAj 46. 
Rutna Mha, 20. 59. 
Ratnaoarbha. 357. 

Rtttna maid, a dictionary, 20; a 
g^rammar. 47; an astronomical 
work, 323, 363. 

Ro'^npuld, 158. 

RXya MUciiifA ma4i. 18. 54. 
Rboorob, Robbbt. 430, 434. 
Regions of the world sacred to 
the Jainaa, 220, &c. 
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■RfJtAlffA, 33. 

BUnad, 325, 328 331, &c. 343, 
464. 

KtgvUbit followenof the, 260 . 
RUM, 344. 

Rtiihdtha, 208, 319. 
RUthabhasqfa vUiuita, 162. 
IRshU, seveo, 352, 255. 

RMHU, 331, 553, 358. 

R6U, 90. 92, 156. 
RUnaeatidMmia, 386, 388, 400, 
411,476. 

RuchM, 115, 130, 157, 161. 
Ruemavati, 110, 159. 

Rudra, 20, 59. 

Rudra ff&mata tantra, 177. 
RApamUA, 48. 

R(^pam&n, 159. 

8 . 

Mltui dialect, 68. 

&iMa ottu^uhha, 13, 41. 
SabdagMshi, 46. 

§dbddmM$ttna, 44. 

StAda raina, .13, 41. 

&abda ndMnaU, 56. 

SiibdSiiiava, 20, 59. 
SabdinduUe'hara, 13, 14, 41. 
SabdiedbMrade, 49. 

Sdinmgied, 161. 
idea, 179. 

Sica dutpa, I7O. 

Sdeatn, 478. 

S10AI.TA, 5, 48, 323, 358, 359. 
3Sle0^ AonAtiHi, 324, 333, 391, 
382, 352, 358, 377. 
MetmdMrt, 92, 234. 

MeUi dialect, 68. 
6meidmiHdB,3a&. 

SinAritAHA, 5, 6, 39, 48. 


Saeca/i, 161. 

Sde'M, 477. 

Sat^hira, 180. 

Smunkdd, 136. 

SlOYASlNHA, 198, 318. 
Sadikijfttht, 230. 

Sdhiiga derpatia, 67, 68, 98. 
SaRaSU'M, 163. 

Saitata, 64. 

Saiveu, 197. 

Salama, 515. 

Salila nidhi, 163. 

SalM, 104, 160. 

SIlivIhaka, 59. 

SalmIn, 348. 

33Aini, 164. 

Samancans, 203. 

Sdmdni, 74, 118. 

SmUatied, 159, 162. 

Simantd, 49. 

SamaUdbana, 435. 

Sdmiiher, 92. 

§an£hu, a metre, 164. 

SanMu, a metre, 163. 

Sambho 271, 272. 

Smnit Udham, 212. 

SamnUha, 158. 

Sonmdrattttd, 163. 

Samoat, in inscriptions, sometimes 
denotes the year of the reign, 
246, 281. 

Sanoaba, 16, 95, 114, 205. 

. Sdneard dialect, 68. 

Sandha edra, 180. 
iandba ddraea, 180. 

Sandhmirt, 159. 

Sdndhga, 194, 219. 

Sif»e*Ajw edrUd, 74. 

SimerVii, 163. 

5iliies5r^pAlsifm, 45, 46, 
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Sancumail^ 153. 

§a£6ila, 188. 

Sakoama, 255, &c. 

Sm^kiy 154. 

SaiigrdhfM rahui^ 820. 

Sanhita, AIJI. 

Sangata^ 159. 

Sanmaulica Brtkmahu^ 189. 
Sanngdsis, 202. 

Sftnsdrdtfaria, 20 . 

Sanscdras, 192. 

Stinscr¥ta, 1, &c. Derivation of 
the word, 2. 

Shmsfdrd pancHh^ 153. 

Sanyuctd, 159. 

Sapta iati, 74. 

SarOt 151. 

&ttTQbh(if 365, 366. 
harahhd^ 162. 

Sdrdmr^ta, 48. 

SABAirAnlvA, 49. 

SdrangOf 159. 

Saranga, 160. 

Sarangaca^ 161. 

Sdrangi, 159. 

Sarasl^ 163. 

Sdrasundari^ 56. 

Sdraswata^ 15. 

Sdraswaia Erddmadas^ 179, 188, 
213. 

Sdratwata nation and language, 
21,69,213. 

Saraswaiif a river, 21. 

Saraswaii bdla bddi, 81. 

SaraswaU cadX*h6bharuda^ 22, 
49. 

Saraswaii pracrigd^ 44. 

Sdrupaii, 159. 

.^drOUa, 168, 163. 
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Sdrddla vivridb'ia, 111, 141, 143, 
145, 147, 163. 

&trfnan, see Sermon. 
§Ibnoaohara, 236 
hamgadkera paddhuH^ 836. 

Sdmgii 159. 

Sarbja^ 152. 

Sdru^ 158. 

Sabvadhaba, 20, 55. 

Sarvdnanda^ 55. 

Sabva variian, 44. 

&iil, 158. 
co/d, 162. 
vadand^ 159, 163. 

Sdiwaia, 20, 59. 

&tia5iMd, 342,363. 

Patacas of BhartrI hari, 174. 
Saiah pancti, 153. 

SatInaxda, 385, 390, 409, 482, 
485. 

Saii, 158. 

StOOvf^Aaii, 152. 

Sairunjaya, 215. 

Ml?, 88, 89. 

SIttacI, 81. 

Sa^gatas, 219. 

Saumyd, 87, 155. 

Smtra days, 415. 

Saurabdaca, 131, 165. 

Saurascni dialect, 66, 67* 
Saurdshtra, 88 . 

Saurdshtra metre, 88, 90, 156. 
Saura sidditdnia, 381, 387, 388, 
392, 480. 

Savona days, 414. 

Sav».r6a, 188. 

SayaAa acharya, 9, 43, 257. 
Scondha, 154. 

ScanMigrwd, 152. 


SMUalalila,m. 



^Ai rw¥ **i A conunon ftnninttboD of 
proper OEines, 303. 
8Mr6RU TRiviof, 235, 240, 
286. 

SM, 159. 

&f5o, 159. 

SisBANlOA, 63. 

Seren 349, 352. Their 

notion, 355. 

ShIdman, 230. 

ShIr JrhIn, 319. 

3301,434. 

SHA^ACiTOBA, 331. 

Skanzebahf 169. 

SkiApadd, 156. 

33af padicdf 90, 91. 

Shauhihf 340. 

Sherafdnt 329. 

SMMi^ 225, &c. 

Sie'hdp 87, 94, 155, 156, 165. 
4#V3fln»l,114,148,150,162. 
^Sct5o, 43* 

Siddkaca, 163 

SiddhdtUa cuftmudi, 12, 21 , 38, 41. 
Siddhdnta a^andricd^ 44. 
Siddhdnm sanhUd tdra AomiicA- 
cAcrpo, 451. 

Siddhdnta tdrmhhauma^ 324, &c., 
352,359,379,396,401. 
Siddhdmta Urhmahif 324, &c., 350, 
352, 376, 385, 393, &c., 396, 
419. 

Siddhdnta ntndara^ 325, 327, 451. 
Siddhdnta tattwa vivica^ 453, see 
TuUwu vivica. 

Siddhdrfha, 251, 319. 
kiphralhdhu, 48. 
k^hrhchcha, 401. 

Sikhs, their sacred BTitings, 69. 
8il1C| 185. 


SiLVUTBB II«, pope, 488 L 
Shmae bI e4dl|;887* 

SlMBO SsTBOi^ 17 lf 172 * 

^nd hind, 428 , 504 ,^ 509 , &c. 
SiKDBU, 298 . 

157 . 

Smhiindihi, 161 . 

3 iMihdtMiMco, 157 . 

SinhamerdsUa, 144 , 164 . 

Sinhini, 154 . 

SinhhnnaSd, 161 . 

SIba dsva, 42 . 

SirOfnadi, 323 , Src. 

Sirshd, 159 . 
iSbd, 159 . 

& 4 dp 1 la, 80 . 

hihipdla hadha, 80 , 120 — 124 , 132 . 
hivA, 248 , 256 . 

Siva BRAffA, 13 . 

SivAolsA, 45 , 87 - 
SivAoivA, 49 . 

SiVABImA CHACBAVABTf, 45 . 
SlVA BWiMf, 49 . 

S 5 n»i, 70 , 118 , 119 . 
imd, 163 . 
kUhdvan, 16h 
8 olar race, 286 , 318 . 

SoLiKus, 202 . 

S 6 mabh 0 pXla, 274. 

SOmIcaba, 63 . 

S&mandfhOf in Guaerat, 90 . 
Sbmar^if 169 . 

359 IMI siddhdnta, 377 , 382 . 
SOmSIwara D£vadi, 272 . 
Somnumacodam, 196 . 

SbratVhd metre, 88 , 9 ^, 156 . 
Sool, 194 . 

Bp’hMayana, 48 . 

Sp^huta, 325 , 395 , 406 , 456 . 
Sp'huta sura, 406 . 



Slp^htaasiddhdnia,m. 

Spots in the moon, 244. 
SragdharA, 116 » 163 , 
Sh^fn^ll7il60. 

&ramaka^ 196 , 203 . 

SravacaSf 195. 

6rava^9 341, 358. 

SrMcd, 160 . 

6tl, 158 ^ 160 . 

SnlBALLABBlOHlnTA, 46 . 

SrIbhaoba, 49 . 

SrIohandra nivA, 286 . 
SrIohara, 422 , 4 ^, 500 . 

$RfollABA OHAORAFARTf, 47 « 

SrIdhara awliif, 116 , 357 « 
SRiAABsaA, 84 , 98 , 104 , 188 . 
SbIpIla, 286 . 

StffpATi, 32 ^ 363 . 

SrIpati oatta, 45 . 

Srlpiiia, 160. 

SBfsHi^A, 386 , 38 % 407 , 476 , 
480 . 

SBYsaffoRA^A, 41 . 

Srivaisa^ 210 . 

6ruta bSdhOf 65 . 

Stansa in Stmtcf^i pocti^, hoar 
composed, 70. 

Stkpuands Byzawtinub, 202 « 
Strabo; his account of Indian 
classes, 200, dec.' 

Siri, 158 . 

SuBANDHO, 98 , 134 , 135 . 
Sithhndmea^ 161 . 

SuBlilNOA, 20 . 

SubhdMia ntina urntMa^SSf 462 . 
SobhOti chakoba, 49 , 54 . 
SMMinig 46 . 

Ske&anh 161; r. 

Sueittdaias, 218. 


SneUmbaruit 220 . 

SmddhamT^^ 159. 

165 . 

SuDondoAiTA, 251. 

SMiad,162. 

SudbIoaba, 49. 

SODBABMA SWXBf, 316;'317« 

Smdha Miri^a firddmodirp, 188. 
^&M6dha,Al. 

SMru$, 178. 

SooATA, 206, 251. 

154. 

SimSIati, 159. 

SimSniedt 169. 

SmMadita^ 179. 

SMiiace*Ai, 160. 

&jiMnidmS, 161. 

Sunap^ha^ 529. 

SUMBARA, 95. 

SoiinABiNAllDA, 57* 

Sundmrif 129, 163. 

SOmdbr, 23. 
iShnnlt, 226, &c. 

Sitpadmio^ 47, 56. 

SHpadmadhitHpbtatAT. 

Smpadma mactmunda^ 4t7, 

Supadma parUishtaf 47« 
S9gmuiirb,\S\. 

SMpraiMrh4.\BB. 

Supr^f 151. 

Shfttfd, 163. 

Surutdna^ 66 . 

80rta,375,377. 

SOrtaoXsa, 421, 422, 428, 451. 
SBfjfa praeSktf 451. 

S6rpa MdMnta, 323, &c., 349, 
351, &c., 378, 382, 388, &c. 
SOrtasubi, 451, 454. 

, 3 

MfMr,343. 
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SwMdtmA^ 116. 

Amtob 159. 
kudumif 159. 

SvbbHa oayibIja, 45. 

S 6 ia, 182. 

SfUras of NbYsinba, 463. 

Staras of PliliNit 5, 40^; of Pi v- 
OALA, 63. 

Suvadandf 163. 

104, 130, 160. 

Swliif, 20, 49. 

8lB4ml, 314. 

Swm^f 153. 

SwoHicttf 209. 
iSwM,337. 

SWATAMPBAOlilNANDA, 42. 

Skaefik^prSmag 179. 
fiwirAciTU, 251. 

9wiT6TPAI.A, 461. 

S^/auratf 195. 

^ Sfjfimcdt 160. 

T. 

7044^,333. 

Takrtru Um^'esH, 346. 

Tahyai, 333. 

626. 

Taffota iofirat 194. 

Taihm^ Br&hmafm^ 179. 
TdUmga language, 31. 

T^ea^ 182. 

TIjuddIn, 173. 

7461, 161. 

74il, 168. 

TSmarasa^ 160, 164. 

TambuU^ 182. 

TAmraada^ 180. 

TamtU language, 29. 

TiMiva, 161. 

Ta26ik, 63. 


7M/te,182. 

74filS, 180. 

7ofiM, in aatronomy, 477- 
Tamrati 18, 177f 186, &c. 
TmUraprad^ 43. 

7ofilrao4jiB, 180, 181, 183. 
Tammadh^ 169. 

7IIIM01, 163. 

TSraca^ 161. 

TlBXoHA46f, 290. 

Taralanajfani^ 160. 

TarangM^ 49. 

TIbapXla, 69. 

Tarf^ tarfah^ 336. 

T&rikhu ^IhwsamA^ 610, 618. 
7al0,16O. 

TaUwa bbdhini^ 13, 41. 

TaUwa chandra^ 14, 38, 41. 
Tathoa vivica, 324, 362, 359, 379 
463. 

Ta-^pul&, 168. 

TeUnga language, 31. 

Tfgfpa9,3l3. 

ThIbit, 346,348,383. 

T^haeura, 189. 

Thuraygd, 331. 

71^4 tarvfuwa, 56. 

7¥6ieii,169. 

7tiwi4,168. 

Ttpura, 241. 

Tfrhvdga dialect, 27; writing, 
242,247. 

7Vf44,158. 

TfrChancara, 213. 

7Y^6f,364. 

Tbdaia tanira, 178. 

Tamara, 169. 

74, 110, 160. 
T6rALi,292. 

TTibhongi, 167. 
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THMOot 52, 53. 

ekhUimaU, 57. 
7WeMAi««5a,20,58. 
7)rMMbvit>iea,S7. 
Tbii>6obaha dIsa, 45, 57. 
7Vf>5<{«MtfAhiM, 152 
TVipidg^alrt, 152. 

IVip6d udMhf 152. 

TSripid vMg (^julrf), 152. 
TrithhM^ 152, 153, 160. 
TbIVIOBAII A BHAffA, 105, 135. 
TWvt^ 305. 

7W5,473. 

ToLAsfoIsA, 94, 102. 

Tu^iaeaf 161. 

7Yii|^, 159w 
TmgaUuiir&t 284. 

TYmuAcat, 198. 

U. 

l7M<yKiv(ptilB, 154. 

Ueeat^hif 156. 

Uethd, 15& 

U 0 ATADBATA 1 .A, 293. 
UoatXoitta, 299, 309. 
Udayaha, 16. 
Vddhanhm,^6\, 

U^'hd, 154. 

1%^', 73 . 154. 

UdUdtj/a vfitui, 78, 155. 
£;a|9a,69. 

Uggtk&,\S^ 

Ugnit 181. 

Ujjinta, 212. 

UjiveaRi 160. 

UM, 48. 

VaOi, 90, 156. 

UitUOfl Bko, 329, &c. 
UbIpati, 45. 


U*Sdi,B9. 

UUMvimtil* 

86, 155, 180 164. 
C>Vftf,73,154. 

Uptfiiu 99, 102, fee., 124, 160, 
164. 

VpammA, 161. 
Vparithiidfyitii^maK, 153. 
UparulMd vr^haA, 152. 
Upa*ekM^ 159. 160. 

Upasfhita praAt^tUa, 165. 
UpavSdas, 20, 

UpAndrtmgra, 99, 130, 160^ 164. 
Drdvr^hati, 152. 

UtMUh, 152, 159^ 

UbA, 158. 

Utcach'IOi, 92, 156. 

Utealot 88 . 

Dieola BrShmoAoM, 179. 

UteaUcd prt^/Ot 133. 

UtafilH, 164. 
I7i7>4M,20,53,161. 

Ut$ara,\Gi. 

UttarpUd age, 8O7. 

Vttara lhidnq>ada, 343. 

Vttara p*bdfym(t, 336. 
U!Uar6Maha»96a. 

V. 

VloBsaPATi, 19, 59. 

VMlra, 118, 142, 157. 
F5g(ajMW(t(|M, 42. 

VtAdrieot 194. 

FoiifarMt dialect, 6?. 

Fctd^a, 183. 

Vmtdea$, 188. 

Vaiifya, 180. 

Vaffitjianti, 20. 

VoUithka achool, 219. 
f^ai^ampd emmtuU, 57. 
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VakMmMUt 197* 

FMSiMdH . 

FiM%Mi^l7& PodjiWdMt wnoBf 
the Jauuut 19& 
rttUOfa, 78, ate. 188, 164. 
Val^fieardia iMMoAot 43.- 
r€d^team6ailUukdimaii% 48. 
Va^fieanA^tUUkiHtanuHffiM^ 
43. 

r^fbMma, 163. 

309. 
r«ifaf4; 184. 

VliiHfbi, 101. 

VlMAHA, 20, 38. 

VinumaedSudf 849. 

VImama jayIoitta, 40. 

ViMAiiiiioBA ewlitf, 13. 

VlMA, 131. 

VAltADiVA bbaMa, 87. 
VmumM, 168. 

VmmUUS^Uara, 168. 
r8M«Me4,86,188. 
FM<M«i8«iii,64. 
r4MM,]68. 

VtmUi, 189- 
Vmkgpatra^ 163. 
Vaiik^paiirifatitti, 163. 

VaibufAi, 103, 105, 106, 160. 
Vimtoifkamla, 160. 
VAwefrADAKA, 46.- 
VabIhamihiba, 64, 173^ 383, 
ate., 359, ate., 373, 388, 389, 
484, 489, 467, 461, 478, 477, 
ate. 

FiMM 158. 

r4riit Mmhiti, 355, 337, 409, 
434. 

Var^Mf 181. 

V ABABVoui, 20, 4-1, 45, 48, 53. 
F^nmmdart, 161. 


F«Mln»,160. 

Fongnmotf, 168. 

VarHuimimif 168. 

V«rihamM 188. 

VabdhamIiia, 813, ate. 
VABOHAllIirA MliBA, 45. 
ForOuini, 179, 188. 

F4nlaqNM3a famlljr, 308. 
FtMo^pe^ eeliQol, 219. 

FarmoB, eee FernwBi. 

YmHot 431. 

FertadefOiMi, 89. 

YaHia vritta, 96. 

VSrtiem, 49. ' 

VMedt on PliiKi's tiirtu, 6, 
10,37,40,48. 

VaBu9a BBAf4A,461. 

F4«aB4, 187, 38^ 458. 

F4Miiii M4i4fa, 880, 884, 369, 
376,380,404,433. 

VS$m6 otfrtM, 376, 39^ 453. 
Vattmta, 159. 

FoMHitf 117, 130, 146, 149, 
161. 

FiMBtf, 161. 

ViMvadaMt 98, 134. 
VA8l8Bf*HA, 333. 

F«mii5F8A ddihiKta, 379, 388, 
386, ate., 476,430. 

Vi$adk>at, 818. 

KntHBetf, 159. 

F4t5mi,104,160. 

Vat8a, 188. 

Ydjah ia aatroaomy, 469. 
VioAqABYA, 188. 

Flt/diKff, 193, 197. 

Vidttit their Bnliquitj:, 197, 199, 
804. Obaolete dialect of the 
Flduf, 3. Metres pe«wliar to 
the Fldtw, 153, 153. The VUm 
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reflated hy the Bb w MI w end 
Jtdtuu, 192. 

F&KoMdlqpe, 325. 

Vi^pavati, 164. 

Fdftium, 190, 303. 
rifyi, 54. 

, ^MlapaitdiaviHiafi, 87 . 
yUmika pr^ 163, 
VionAMloitYA, 20; 475. 
Vier¥ti, 163. 
rMpOi 466. 

Viderbka, 67 . 
ritftmanh 180. 

Ft^lfdiMvar, 255, 858. 
YioTiTindoA, 116. 

Vu^nmt^ki, 159. 

Ffi^nUUd, 109,159,162. 
Vufput, 161. 

Fi^d, 154. 

F^’dd, 154. 
r^, 154. 

FidnAHAriLA oirA, 280, ftc. 

F^a, 467. 

V^agakita, 419. 

Vugaprabkdihat 453. 

VlJATA OHANDBA, 28^ 5(0. 
Vfjagapwrttt 249. 
raikAt 159. 

V1MA1.A 8ABA8WA.T1, 48. 

VikItaca, 174. 

Vindkga vMif, 849. 
Fiparttie^kgAiuef, 124^ 164. 
V^mliapafkgkt 158. 

Vipima tUaeOt 161. 

Fijipni, 151. 

Fijpii5i,73^119,154^ 158. 

F8r^, 153. 

FMe’ikd, 338. 


ViSMiei, 160. 

FukemMa, 363. 
VuaJitu,848,256. Hw nine foes, 
218. 

Vieadu obandba, 379, 380, 
386,388,407, 476,480. 

FiMat dkamkttmra purkkOf 324^ 
389, 391, 396, 408, 457. 

Visadu iiftRA, 47 . 

VibhOu PAifiiTA, 451. 

FkMm pmrUutf 357, 368. 
Visniu iABMAH, 166. 

FtfKeo, 86, 155. 

Fmim'Io, 163. 

FUtSra pimeii, 153. 

FSuaeiika, 19. 

ViiwANlT’aA, 57 . Another 
writer of that name, 452, 5(c. 
F^ttpraeiSa, 58. 
VitwAnAT'aA, 66. 

Vi&waeOpa, 454. 

FitAui, 119, 159. 
ViffaALA'AoaAayA, 41. 

Fhf&Urkaoatitih 177* 

Fivankat on PldiMi, 7> 
VOpAoirA, 15,38,44^ 5cc. 56. 
VOrlLfTA BeeBOriLfTA, 

Frtya MdiAd, 33. 

VnlnoaA oaeoa, 355, 356. 
FrV(U»aiidMidrd«,392. 
Ft¥kadamarae6»ha, 20. 

Ff^kad krd^foea, 193. 
FHlkai'dkanna purkktt, 177* Ao^ 
VftkadkSrkvauBfJ. 
Ff^tkadvhika paialOf 478. 
FrVMpktfk, 47& 

Ff^kati, 152, 159. 

YHkMjitaeth 364, 477, 478. 
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rrtkatm^UMi,aO. 
fVlAalMmhili, 473, 475, 4IJ6. 
Vf^hat lirftt tUUMnta, 484. 
VHndimmadumfA, 136. 

YiMtM, 160. 

FriMa, 338. 

THMoMo, 208,366. 

VHtta, 163. 

Vt^iU, 160. 

FrVMff eotHMiii, 64. 

VHltttt ierpatia, 64, 65. 
FrittaganMi, 133. 

FHTlto nmcUivaa, 64, 65, 73. 
Fr^Uart^ieara, 64,tte., 88, 100> 
118, 132. 

FHiH-taiigraha, 38, 40. 

FtVMeti ratita, 64, 65. 

FjfSdra 46. 
F3f^e^hy^ml^(^a, SB. 

Fj/Se'hga prad^a, 55. 

Fj/idhi/d tSra, 45. 

Fpie'hsd tuMd, SB. 

VyIdI, 20, 53. 

VTiaHBABHOTf, 49. 
VyIghbapIda, 49. 

Fpih, 130, 164. 

VvIsA, 101. 

W. 

370. 

y. 

Yadata, 4B. 

YAiMVA mIbItaAa, 49. 
YajwvbiH, 35, 260. 


Yamaea, 158. 

Fan aiUa HrBmadi, 43. 
YAiAHPlLA, 278. 

YIsoa, 43, 64. 

YaMtabma, 299, 307, 309, 312, 
314. 

Fmjt, 195. 

FovamaAjNf, 153. 

Yavamatit 165. 

Ydomuu, 184, 365, &e., 373, 410. 
YavarXobXeta, 361^ 367, 373, 
411. 

FCmrtMfiMri, 431. 

Fa-0i>NAi, 158. 

YawvanamaMt 162. 

Ybiha, 159. 

YBga, 36^ 5ce. 

Y^a school, 819. 

YigaUidn, 63. 

Yhgoaard, 383, 362. 
YigawaiMFiM, 102. 

Yifttna, 222. 

YoOHlSHf’HIBA, 198. 

Yaga, 410, 414, 473^ 474. 
Ft^of thosolstieo, 466. 

Yagma, ^\. 

Yaioar^, 886. 

Z. 

Z»ik, 341. 

ZHu 'UaUk, 345. 

Z(h«6,333. 

Zodiac, its difision, 381, 449. 
j Zab<mak,mbSaigA, 338. 

I ZainA, 336. 



ERRATA iM VOL. 1. 


Una 

15» 11, for ASwai.1t ANA read ASwalIVana. 

17 » 7> from bottom, for Caut'hwmi read CavfhumU 

42, 12, for S&ch1^§uka read S6eh\giuda. 

54, 9, for SwStaoItu read SwixAoiTU. 

64, 3, for C&nwa read CaAwa, 

76, 22, for VAHui^A reetd VakuIia. 

83j 14, for prap&tacae read prapaiaeas* 

96, 16, for Ca^hauaUi read Cdt'havaUi, 

107f 23, for ** calender *’ read " calendar.’* 

185, 22, ybr AswinI Tend ASwinL 

190, 11, for "does” read •* doest.” 

190, 12, firom bottom, for BrdkmaMMhandaA read Brdh- 

nudka eh^handaeU 

200, 15, for " the white Ye^ueh, ” read " the blank Yajueh^^ 

307, 1, for Caufhuma read CauVhwma. 


In VOL. II. 

55, last line, for MaitbIta, Racbhita read Maitr£ya 
RACSniTA. 



ASIATIC SOCIETY 


Asiatic society. CALcantf 
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